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THE REFORMATION 


Dr. KrauTH is a man highly es- 
teemed in his own denomination, and, 
though neither very original nor pro- 
found, is a man of more than or- 
dinary ability and learning, well vers- 
ed in Lutheran theology, and, we 
presume, a trustworthy representative 
of it as contained in the Lutheran 
symbolical books, and held by the 
more conservative members of the 
Lutheran Church—a church, or sect 
rather, of growing importance in our 
country, in consequence of the large 
migration hither from Germany and 
the north of Europe, and in some 
respects the most respectable of all 
the churches or sects born of the 
Protestant Reformation, or, rather, 
the Protestant revolt and rebellion 
against the church of God. Yet he 
will excuse us if we refuse to follow 
him step by step in his exposition of 
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the Lutheran theology, for all that is 
true in it we have in the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, without the er- 
rors and falsehoods Luther mingled 
with it. It were a waste of time to 
study it, unless we were called upon 
to refute it in detail, which we are 
not. 

That there is much that is true 
mingled with much more that is false 
in Lutheran theology, we do not dis- 
pute, and we readily admit that Dr. 
Krauth means to hold, and in his 
way does hold, most of the funda- 
mental principles, if not dogmas, of 
Christianity ; but this is no more than 
we might say of any other system of 
false theology, or of any heathen re- 
ligion or superstition, ancient or mo- 
dern, civilized or barbarous. There 
is no pagan religion, if we analyze it 
and trace it to its fountain, in which 
we cannot detect most, if not all, of 
the great primary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, or the great principles 
which underlie the dogmas and pre- 
cepts of the Catholic Church, and 
which could have been obtained only 
from the revelation made by God 
himself to our first parents before 
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their expulsion from the garden. Yet 
what avails the truth false religion 
conceals, mingled as it is with the 
errors that turn it into a lie? It 
serves, whether with the lettered and 
polished Greek and Roman or the 
rude, outlying barbarian, only as the 
basis of barbarous superstitions, cru- 
el, licentious, and idolatrous rites, and 
moral abominations. The fundamen- 
tal ideas or principles of civilized so- 
ciety are retained in the memory of 
the most barbarous nations and tribes, 
yet are they none the less barbarous for 
that. They lack order, subordination ; 
neither their intelligence nor their will 
is disciplined and subjected to law; 
and their appetites and passions, unre- 
strained and untamed, introduce dis- 
order into every department of life, 
and compel intelligence and will, 
reason itself, to enter their ignoble 
service, and as abject slaves to do 
their bidding. Civilization introduc- 
es the element of order, establishes 
the reign of law in the individual, in 
the family, in the state, in society, 
which is«not possible without a reli- 
gion true enough to enlighten the in- 
tellect, and powerful enough over 
conscience to restrain the passions 
within their proper bounds, and to 
bend the will to submission. 

All Protestant sects hold much of 
truth, but, like the heathen religions, 
they hold it in disorder, out of its 
normal relations and connections, out 
of its unity and catholicity, and con- 
sequently no one of them is strong 
enough to recover the element of or- 
der, and re-establish and maintain the 
reign of law in any of the several 
departments of life, spiritual or secu- 
lar; for the very essence of both 
consists in rejecting catholicity, the 
only source of order. We therefore 
make no account of the principles, 
truths, or even Catholic dogmas re- 
tained by the various Protestant 
churches or sects from Catholic tra- 
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dition. Held as they are out of uni- 
ty, out of their normal relations, and 
mingled with all sorts of errors and 
fancies, they lose their virtue, become 
the basis of false religion and false 
morality, pervert instead of enlight- 
ening reason, and mislead, weaken, 
and finally destroy conscience. They 
are insufficient to preserve faith and 
the worship of God, and naturally 
tend to revive in a lettered nation 
the polished heathenism of Greece 
and Rome. ‘Their impotence is seen 
in the prevailing disorder in the whole 
Protestant world, and especially in the 
singular delusion of modern society, 
that the loss of Catholic truth, Ca- 
tholic authority, of spirituality, is a 
progress in light, liberty, religion, and 
civilization—a delusion which counts 
the revolutions, the civil commotions, 
the wars between the people and the 
government, between class and class, 
and capital and labor, the insurrec- 
tions and terrible social disorders of 
the last century and the present, only 
as so many evidences of the marvel- 
lous advance of the modern world 
in freedom, intelligence, religion, and 
Christian morals. Is not this the 
delusion that goeth before and lead- 
eth to destruction ? 

Dr. Krauth has not advanced so 
far, or rather descended so low, as 
have some of his Protestant brethren. 
He has strong conservative instincts, 
and still retains a conviction that or- 
der is necessary, and that without re- 
ligious faith and conscience order is 
not possible. He has a dim percep- 
tion of the truth, that unless there is 
something in religion fixed, perma- 
nent, and authoritative, even religion 
cannot meet the exigencies of society 
or the needs of the soul ; but, a child 
of the Reformation, and jealous of the 
honor of, his parentage, he thinks it 
necessary to maintain that, if religion 
must be fixed and permanent, it must 
at the same time be progressive; au- 
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thoritative, and yet subject to the faith- 
ful, who have the right to resist or 
alter it at will. Hence he tells us, 
page viii., “The church problem is 
to attain a Protestant Catholicity, or 
a Catholic Protestantism,” and seeks 
to establish for Lutheranism the char- 
acter of being a “ conservative refor- 
ination.” The learned doctor may 
be a very suitable professor of theo- 
logy in a Lutheran theological semi- 
nary, or a proper professor of intel- 
Jectual and moral philosophy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, but he 
seems either not to have mastered 
the categories or to have forgotten 
them. Contradictory predicates can- 
not be affirmed of the same subject. 
The Lutheran Reformation and con- 
servatism belong to different categor- 
ies. That only can bea conservative re- 
form of the church that is effected by 
the church herself or by her authority, 
and which leaves her authority and 
constitution intact, by no means the 
case with the Lutheran Reformation, 
which was a total subversion of the 
constitution of the church and the 
denial of her authority. In the sense 
of the author, conservative reforma- 
tion implies a contradiction in terms. 

Logicians, at least those we have 
had for masters, tell us that of con- 
tradictories oné must be false. If 
there were ever two terms each the 
contradictory of the other, they are 
Catholic and Protestant. One cannot 
be a Catholic without denying Pro- 
testantism, or a Protestant without 
denying Catholicity. “ Protestant Ca- 
tholicity” or “Catholic Protestant- 
ism” is as plainly a contradiction in 
terms as a square circle or a circular 
square. If Catholicity is true, Pro- 
testantism is false, for it is simply the 
denial of Catholicity ; and if the Pro- 
testant denial of Catholicity is true 
or warranted, then is there nothing 
catholic, no catholicity, and conse- 
quently no catholic Protestantism. 
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Dr. Krauth has, we doubt not, 
a truth floating before his mind’s 
eye, but he fails to grasp it, or to 
consider to what it is applicable. 
“The history of Christianity,” he 
says, page vil, “in common with all 
genuine history, moves under the in- 
fluence of two generic ideas: the con- 
servative, which desires to secure the 
present by fidelity to the results of 
the past; the progressive, which looks 
out in hope to a better future. Re- 
formation is the great harmonizer of 
the true principles. Corresponding 
with conservatism, reformation, and 
progress, are the three generic types 
of Christianity; and under these 
genera all the species are but shades, 
modifications, or combinations, as all 
hues arise from three primary colors. 
Conservatism without progress pro- 
duces the Romish and Greek type 
of the church; progress without con- 
servatism runs into revolution, radi- 
calism, and sectarianism; reformation 
is antithetical to both—to passive per- 
sistence in wrong or passive endur- 
ance ofit, and to revolution as a mode 
of relieving wrong.” ‘That is, re- 
formation preserves its subject while 
correcting its aberrations, and effects 
its progress without its destruction, 
which, if the subject is corruptible 
and reformable, and the reform is ef- 
fected by the proper authorities and 
by the proper means, is no doubt 
true; and in this case reformation 
would stand opposed alike to immo- 
bility and revolution or destruction. 
But is the learned and able pro- 
fessor aware of what he does when 
he assumes that Christianity is cor- 
ruptible and reformable, that it is or 
can be the subject either of corrup- 
tion or of reformation? Intention- 
ally or not, by so assuming, he plac- 
es it in the category of human insti- 
tutions, or natural productions, left 
to the action of the natural laws or 
of second causes, and withdraws it 
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from the direct and immediate gov- 
ernment and protection of God. Not 
otherwise could its history be subject 
to the laws that govern the move- 
ment of all genuine history, be either 
perfectible or corruptible, or ever 
stand in need of being reformed, or of 
intrinsically advancing. Christianity 
itself is a revelation from God, the 
expression of his eternal reason and 
will, and therefore his law, which 
like himself is perfect and unalter- 
able. The terms the professor applies, 
can apply, then, only to men’s views, 
theories, or judgments of Christiani- 
ty, not to Christianity itself, either 
as a doctrine or an institution, either 
as the faith to be believed, or as the 
law to be obeyed—a fact which, in the 
judgment of some, Dr. Newman’s 
theory of development overlooks 
Christianity embodied in the church 
is the kingdom of God on earth, 
founded immediately by the Incar- 
nate Word to manifest the divine 
love and mercy in the redemption 
and salvation of souls, and to intro- 
duce and maintain the authority of 
God and the supremacy of his law 
in human affairs. It is not an ab- 
straction, and did not come into the 
world as a “naked idea,” as Guizot 
maintains, nor is it left to men’s wis- 
dom and virtue to embody it; but 
it came into the world embodied in 
an institution, concreted in the church, 
which the blessed apostle assures us 
is “ the body of Christ,” who is him- 
self Christianity, since he says, “ I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Neither as the end nor as the divine 
institution, neither as the law nor as 
the authority to keep, declare, and 
apply it, then is the church imperfect, 
therefore progressive or corruptible, 
and therefore reformabie. This is the 
Catholic doctrine, which must be re- 
tained by Protestantism if Protest- 
antism is to be Catholic. 

The learned professor either over- 
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looks or virtually denies the divine 
origin, character, and authority of 
the church, or else he supposes that 
the divine founder failed to adapt 
his means to his end, and left his 
work incomplete, imperfect)to be fin- 
ished by men. From first to last, he 
treats the church not as the kingdom 
of God on earth, but as an institu- 
tion formed by men to realize or em- 
body their conceptions or views of 
his kingdom, its principles, laws, and 
authority. He thus makes it a human 
institution, subject to all the vicis- 
situdes of time and space. As men 
can never embody in their institutions 
the entire kingdom of God, the 
church must be progressive ; as what- 
ever is defective may be corrupted 
by the errors and corruptions of the 
faithful, as what is subject to growth 
must also be subject to decay, the 
church may from time to time be- 
come corrupt, and men must be free, 
as she has need, toreform her. This 
manifestly supposes the church is 
not divine, but simply an attempt, 
as is every false religion of men, to re- 
alize or embody their variable con- 
ceptions of the divine. If this were 
not the professor’s view, he could 
not talk of conservatism, progress, 
and reformation in connection wi 

Christianity, nor the correspondence 
of these with “ the three generic types 
of Christianity,” for these terms are 
inapplicable to anything: divine and 
perfect, and can be logically applied 
only to what is imperfect and hu- 
man, to what is perfectible, corrupti- 
ble, and reformable. As there is but 
one God, one Christ, the mediator 
of God and men, there can be but 
one Christianity, and that must be 
catholic, one and the same in all 
times and places. ‘To suppose three 
generic types of Christianity ts as ab- 
surd as to suppose three Christs or 
three Gods, generically distinguished 
one from another, that is—three 
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Christs or three Gods of three dif- 
ferent types or genera. 

Supposing the professor under- 
stands at all the meaning of the scho- 
lastic terms he uses, it is clear that 
he understands by Christianity the 
history of which moves under the in- 
fluence of two generic ideas — no- 
thing divine, nothing fixed, perma- 
nent, and immutable, the law alike 
for intellect and wiil, but the views 
and theories or judgments which men 
form of the works of God, his word, 
his law, or his kingdom.  Christiani- 
ty resolved into these may, we con- 
cede, not improperly be arranged 
under the three heads of conserva- 
tism, progress, and reformation, but 
never Christianity as the truth to be 
believed and obeyed. We do not, 
however, blame the Lutheran profess- 
or for his mistake; for, assuming his 
position as a Protestant to be at all 
tenable, he could not avoid it, since 
Protestants have no other Christiani- 
ty. They have only their views or 
judgments of Christianity, not Chris- 
tianity itself as the objective reality. 

There is progress é4y Christianity ; 
and that is one great purpose for 
which it is instituted; but none é 
Christianity, because it is divine and 
perfect from the beginning. There 
may be reformation in individuals, 
nations, and society, for these are all 
corruptible, but none of Christianity 
itself, either as the creed or as the body 
of Christ, for it is indefectible, above 
and independent of men and nations, 
and therefore neither corruptible nor 
reformable by them. Not being cor- 
ruptible or capable of deterioration, 
the term conservative, however appli- 
cable it may be to states and empires 
in the natural order or to human in- 
stitutions and laws subject to the 
natural laws, has no application to 
Christianity or the kingdom of Christ, 
which is supernatural, under the di- 
rect and immediate government and 
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protection of God, an eternal and 
therefore an ever-present kingdom, 
universal and unalterable, and not 
subject to the natural laws of growth 
and decay. Dr. Krauth forgets the 
law of mechanics, that there is no 
motion without a mover at rest. 
The movable cannot originate mo- 
tion, nor the progressive be the cause 
of progress, or corruption purify and 
reform itself. If Christianity or the 
church were itself movable, or in 
itself progressive, it could effect no 
progress in men or nations, individ- 
uals or society ; and if it could ever 
become itself corrupt, it could be no 
principle of reform in the world, or 
in any department of life. 

The office of Christianity is to 
maintain on earth amidst all the vicis- 
situdes of this world the immutable 
divine order, to recover men from 
the effects of the fall, to elevate them 
above the world, above their natural 
powers, and to carry them forward, 


their will consenting and concurring, 
to a blissful and indissoluble union 
with God as their supreme good, as 


their last end or final cause. How 
could it fulfil this office and effect its 
divine purpose, if not itself free from 
all the changes, alterations, and ac- 
cidents of time and space? Does 
not the learned professor of theology 
perceive that its very efficiency de- 
pends on its independence, immova- 
bleness, and immutability ? 
the 


Then 
conceptions of conservatism, 
and reformation cannot 
be applied to the church of God, 
any more than to God himself, and 
are applicable only to what is humar 
connected with her. In applying 
these ideas to her, the professor, as 
every Protestant is obliged to do 
in principle at least, divests her of 
her divinity, of her supernatural ori- 
gin and office, and places her in the 
natural and human order, and sub- 
jects her to the laws which govern 


progress, 
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the history of all men and nations 
deprived of the supernatural and re- 
maining under the ordinary provi- 
dence of God manifested through 
second causes. The professor’s doc- 
trine places Christianity in the same 
category with all pagan and false 
religions, and subjects it to the same 
laws to which they are subjected. 

This being the case, Dr. Krauth, 
who is a genuine Lutheran, has no 
right to call Luther’s Reformation a 
conservative Reformation. It may or 
may not be conservative in relation 
to some other Protestant church or 
but in relation to the church 
of God, or to Christianity as the 
word or the law of God, it is not 
conservative, but undeniably destruc- 
tive; for it subverts the very idea 
and principle on which the church 
as the kingdom of God on earth is 
founded and sustained. The church 
on the principles of Luther’s reforma- 
tion is subject to the authority of 
men and nations, and, instead of 
teaching and governing them, is 
taught and governed by them, and 
instead of elevating and perfecting 
them, they perfect, corrupt, or reform 
it. This is manifestly a radical de- 
nial, a subversion of the church of 
God, of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
if it means anything more than a 
temperance society or a social club. 
In this respect, the principle of the 
Lutheran reformation was the com- 
mon principle of all the Protestant 
reformers, as we may in the 
fact that Protestantism, under any or 
all of its multitudinous forms, wher- 
ever not restrained by influences for- 
eign to itself, tends incessantly to 
eliminate the supernatural, and to 
run into pure rationalism or natural- 
ism. How absurd, then, to talk of 
“ Protestant Catholicity, or of Catho- 
lic Protestantism”! The two ideas 
are as mutually repellent as are 
Christ and Belial. 


sect, 


see 
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The church has, indeed, her hu- 
man side, and on that side she may 
at times be corrupt and in need of 
reform, that is to say, the heavenly 
treasure is received in earthen vessels, 
and those earthen vessels, though 
unable to corrupt or sully the divine 
treasure itself, may be unclean and 
impure themselves. Churchmen may 
become relaxed in their virtue and 
neglect to maintain sound doctrine 
and necessary discipline, and leave 
the people to suffer for the want of 
proper spiritual nourishment and 
care, even to fall into errors and 
vices more in accordance with the 
heathenism of their ancestors than 
with the faith and sanctity of the 
Christian. Moreover, in a world 
where all changes under the very eye 
of the spectator, and new forms of 
error and vice are constantly spring- 


ing up, the disciplinary canons of 
the church, and those which regulate 


the relations of secular society with 
the spiritual, good and adequate 
when first enacted, may become in- 
sufficient or impracticable in view of 
the changes always going on in 
everything human, and fail to repress 
the growing evil of the times and to 
maintain the necessary discipline 
both of clerics and laics, and there- 
fore need amending, or to be aided 
by new and additional canons. In 
this legislative and administrative 
office of the church, not in her dog- 
mas, precepts, constitution, or autho- 
rity, which, as expressing the eternal 
reason and will of God, are unaltera- 
able, reforms are not only permissi- 
ble but often necessary. The councils, 
general, national, provincial, and 
diocesan, have always had for their 
only object to assist the Papacy in 
suppressing errors against faith in en- 
forcing discipline, maintaining Chris- 
tian morality, and promoting the pur- 
ity and sanctity of the Christian com- 
munity. 
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We do not deny that reforms of 
this sort were needed at the epoch of 
the Protestant revolt and rebellion, 
and the Holy Council of Trent was 
convoked and held for the very pur- 
pose of effecting such as were needed, 
as well as for the purpose of con- 
demning the doctrinal errors of the 
reformers ; but we cannot concede that 
they were more especially needed at 
that epoch, than they had been 
at almost any time previous, since 
the conversion of the barbarians that 
overthrew the Roman empire, and 
of their pagan brethren that remain- 
ed in the old homesteads. Long, 
severe, and continuous had been the 
struggle of the church to tame, hu- 
manize, and christianize these fierce 
and indocile barbarians, especially 
those who remained beyond the 
frontiers of the empire, and to whom 
the Roman name never ceased to be 
hateful, as it is even to this day with 
the bulk of the northern Germanic 
races. The evils which for eight 
centuries had grown out of the 
intractable and rebellious spirit of 
these races in their old homes, and 
their perpetual tendency to relapse 
into the paganism of their ancestors, 
and which had so tried the faith and 
patience of the church, had been in 
a great measure overcome before the 
opening of the sixteenth century, and 
their morals and manners brought 
into close conformity with the Chris- 
tian ideal. The church, through her 
supreme pontifis and saintly bishops, 
zealous and hard-working priests and 
religious, had struggled successfully 
against them ; and was even getting 
the better of the polished Greek and 
Roman heathenism, partially revived 
in the so-called Revival of Let- 
ters, or the Renaissance, and was 
pursuing, never more steadily or more 
successfully, her work of evangeliza- 
tion and civilization; and we can 
point to no period in her history 
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since the conversion of Clovis, king 
of the Franks, the missionary labors 
of St. Columbanus and his colonies 
of Irish monks in Eastern Gaul and 
Italy, and of St. Boniface and his 
Anglo-Saxon companions and suc- 
cessors in central Germany and the 
Netherlands, when reforms were less 
necessary, or the bonds of discipline 
were less relaxed, than at the epoch 
of the rise of Protestantism. 

But, granting that reforms of this 
sort were especially needed in the 
sixteenth century, who had the right, 
on conservative and orderly princi- 
ples, to propose or to effect them ? 
Certainly not private individuals on 
their own authority, except so far as 
it concerned their own personal 
faith and morals, but to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the time, as we 
see in the Holy Council of Trent. 
Reforms, even if needed and proper 
in themselves, if attempted by unau- 
thorized individuals on their own re- 
sponsibility, and carried out without, 
and especially in opposition to, the 
supreme authority of the church, are 
irregular, disorderly, and unlawful. 
A reform attempted and effected in 
church or state by unauthorized per- 
sons, and especially against the con- 
stituted authorities of either, is un- 
questionably an attempt at revolu- 
tion, if words have any meaning. 
Now, was Luther’s reformation ef- 
fected by the church herself, or by 
persons authorized by her to institute 
and carry it on? Was it done by 
the existing authorities of the church 
in accordance with her constitution 
and laws, or was it done in opposi- 
tion to her positive prohibition, and 
in most cases by violence and armed 
force against her? 

There is no question as to the fact. 
Luther had no authority or commis- 
sion from the church to attempt and 
carry out the reforms or changes he 
declared to be necessary; and, in 
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laboring to effect them, he proceeded 
not only without her authority, but 
against it, just as he does who con- 
spires to overthrow the state or to 
subvert the constitution and laws of 
his country. Luther, then, was not 
a conservative reformer, but a 
decided revolutionist, a radical, a 
sectarian, a destructive, and Dr. 
Krauth counts too much on the igno- 
rance or credulity of his readers in 
expecting them to accept Lutheran- 
ism as a “ conservative reformation.” 
A conservative reformation, as dis- 
tinguished from or opposed to revo- 
lution, is a legal, constitutional re- 
formation, effected under the proper 
authorities and by constitutional and 
legal means. Dr. Krauth himself 
would despise us or laugh at us if 
we should concede that such was 
Luther’s reformation. _It was effect- 
ed by persons unauthorized to reform 
the church, against her constitution 
and laws existing at the time, and 
to which they themselves owed strict 
fidelity and unreserved obedience. 
They were conspirators against law- 
ful authority, against their spirit- 
ual sovereign, and their pretended 
reform was a revolt, a rebellion, and, 
as far as successful, a revolution. 
“It is idle to deny it, or to attempt to 
defend Luther and his associates on 
legal and constitutional principles. 
The reform or movement he attempt- 
ed was without and against law, 
against the constitution and canons 
of the church, and was condemned 
and prohibited by the supreme spir- 
itual authority. This is undeniable, 
and Dr. Krauth knows it as well as 
we do, and yet he has the hardihood 
to call it a “conservative reforma- 
tion”! 

But the Protestant pretence is that 
Luther and his associates acted in 
obedience to a higher authority than 
that of popes and councils, and were 
justified in what they did by the 
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written word of God and Christian 
antiquity. An appeal of this sort, 
on Protestant principles, from the 
decisions of a Protestant sect, might 
be entertained, but not on Catholic 
principles from the decision of the 
Catholic Church, for she is herself, at 
all times and places, the supreme au- 
thority for declaring the sense of the 
written as well as of the unwritten 
word, for declaring and applying the 
divine law, whether naturally or su- 
pernaturally promulgated, and for 
judging what is or is not according 
to Christian antiquity. Their appea! 
was irregular, revolutionary even, 
and absurd and not to be entertained 
for a moment. She authorized no 
appeal of the sort, and the appeal 
could have been only from her judg- 
ment to their own, which at the 
lowest is as high authority as theirs 
at the highest. Luther and his asso- 
ciates did not appeal to a higher law 
or authority against the popes and 
councils, but to a lower, as Déllinger 
has done in asking permission to ap- 
peal from the judgment of a general 
council, to that of a national or rath- 
er a provincial council. The appeal 
to Christian antiquity was equally 
unavailable, for it was only setting up 
their private judgment against the 
judgment of the supreme court. The 
church denied that she had departed 
from the primitive church, and her 
denial was sufficient to rebut their 
assertion. In no case, then, did they 
or could they appeal to or act ona 
higher law or authority than hers. 
They opposed and could oppose to 
her judgment, rendered by popes 
and councils, of the law or word of 
God, written or unwritten, or of 
Christian antiquity, only their own 
judgment, which at the best was no 
better than hers at the worst. 

The simple fact is, there is no de- 
fence of the so-called Reformation 
on catholic, church, or conservative 
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nrinciples. It sought to reform the 
jaith, and to change the very consti- 
tution of the church, and wherever 
it was successful, it proved to be the 
subversion of the church, and the 
destruction of her faith, her authority, 
and her worship. Dr. Krauth says 
that this was not originally intended 
by the reformers, and that they had 
in the beginning no clear views, or 
fixed and determined plan of reform, 
but were carried forward by the logic 
of their principles and events to 
lengths which they did not foresee, 
and from which they would at first 
have recoiled. But this only proves 
that they were no divinely illumined 
and God-commissioned reformers, 
that they knew not what manner of 
spirit they were of, that they took a 
leap in the dark, and followed a 
blind impulse. If the spirit they 


obeyed, or the principle to which 
they yielded, led them or pushed 
them step by step in the way of de- 


struction, to the total denial of the 
authority of the church, or to trans- 
fer it from the pope and hierarchy 
to Cesar or the laity, which we know 
was universally the fact, it is clear 
proof that the spirit or principle of 
the Reformation was radical, revolu- 
tionary, destructive, not conservative. 

That conservative men among Pro- 
testants abhor the radicalism and sec- 
tarianism which the whole history of 
the Protestant world proves to be 
the natural and inevitable result of 
the principles and tendencies of the 
so-called Reformation, we are far 
from denying ; but whatever of re- 
sistance is offered in the Protestant 
world to these results is due not to 
Protestantism itself, but either to Ca- 
tholic reminiscences and the natural 
good sense of individuals, to the con- 
trol of religious matters assumed by 
the civil government, which really 
has no authority in spirituals, or to 
the presence and constant teaching 
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of the Catholic Church. “ What is 
bred in the bones will out in the 
flesh.” Everywhere the Protestant 
spirit, the Protestant tendency, is to 
remove farther and farther from Ca- 
tholicity, to eliminate more and more 
of Catholic dogma, Catholic tradi- 
tion, Catholic precepts, and to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to no- 
churchism, to the rejection of all au- 
thority in spiritual matters, and the 
reduction of the whole supernatural 
order to the natural. Faith in the 
Protestant mind is only a probable 
opinion, sometimes fanatically held 
indeed, and enforced by power, but 
none the less a mere opinion for that. 
The conception of religion as a di- 
vine institution, of the church as a 
living organism, as a teaching and 
governing body, as the kingdom of 
God, placed in the world as the me- 
dium of divine grace and of the di- 
vine government in human affairs, is 
really entertained by no class of Pro- 
testants, but disdainfully rejected by 
all as spiritual despotism, Romish usur- 
pation, or Popish superstition. 

It is useless to say that this is a 
departure from or an abuse of the 
principle of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It is no such thing; it is only 
the logical development of the radi- 
cal and revolutionary principles which 
the reformers themselves avowed and 
acted on, and which carried them to 
lengths which, in the outset, they 
did not dream of, and from which 
Dr. Krauth says truly they would, 
had they foreseen them, have 
shrunk with horror. We do not 
find that Lutheranism, when left by 
the civil magistracy to itself, and 
suffered to follow unchecked its 
own inherent law, is any more con- 
servative or less radical in its devel- 
opments and tendency than Calvin- 
ism or Anglicanism, that prolific mo- 
ther of sects, or any other form 
of Protestantism. Every revolution 
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must run its course and reach its 
goal, unless checked or restrained by 
a power or influences foreign to it- 
self,and really antagonistic to it. The 
reformers rejected the idea of the 
church as a kingdom or governing 
body, or as a divine institution for 
the instruction and government of 
men, and substituted for it, in imita- 
tion of the Arabian impostor, a book 
which, without the authority of the 
church to declare its sense, is a dead 
book, save as quickened by the in- 
telligence or understanding of its 
readers. Their followers discovered 
in the course of time that the book 
in itself is immobile and voiceless, 
and has no practical authority for 
the understanding or the will, and 
they cast it off, some, like George 
Fox and his followers, for a pretend- 
ed interior or spiritual illumination, 
the reality of which they can prove 
neither to themselves nor to others ; 
but the larger part, for natural rea- 
son, history, erudition, and the judg- 
ment of learned or soi-disant¢ learned 
men. Their work has gone on till, 
with the more advanced party, all 
divine authority is rejected, and as 
man has and can have in his own 
right no authority over man, reason 
itself has given way, objective truth 
is denied, and truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, it is gravely main- 
tained, are only what each man for 
himself holds them to be. The ut- 
most anarchy and confusion in the 
intellectual and moral world have 
been reached in individuals and 
ects said to have “advanced 
views.” 

Such have been the results of Dr. 
Krauth’s “conservative reforma- 
tion ” in the spiritual order, in Chris- 
tianity or the church. It introduced 
the revolutionary principle, the prin- 
ciple of individualism, of private 
judgment, and insubordination into 
the religious order, and, as a necessa- 
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ry consequence, it has introduced the 
same principle into the political and 
social order, which depends on reli- 
gion, and cannot subsist without it, 
Hence, the great and damning charge 
against the church in our day is that 
by her unchangeableness, her immov- 
able doctrines, her influence on the 
minds and hearts, and hold on the 
consciences of the faithful, she is the 
great supporter of law and order— 
despots and despotism, in the lan- 
guage of the liberal journals—and the 
chief obstacle to the enlightenment 
and progress of society, in the same 
language; but radicalism and re- 
volution in ours. Hence, the whole 
movement party in our times, with 
which universal Protestantism sym- 
pathizes and is closely allied, is mov- 
ed by hostility to the church, espe- 
cially the Papacy. Hence, it and 


the Protestant journals of the Old 
World and the New are unable to 
restrain their rage at the declaration 
of the Papal supremacy and infalli- 


bility by the Council of the Vatican, 
or their exultation at the invasion of 
the States of the Church, their an- 
nexation to the Subalpine kingdom, 
and the spoliation of the Holy Fa- 
ther by the so-called King of Italy. 
Why do we see all this, but because 
the revolutionary principle, which the 
reformers asserted in the church, is 
identically the principle defended 
by the political radicals and revolu- 
tionists ? 

Having thrown off the law of 
God, rejected the authority of the 
church, and put the faithful in the 
place of the pope and _ hierarchy, 
what could hinder the movement 
party from applying the same sub- 
versive principle to the political and 
social order? The right to revolu- 
tionize the church, and to place the 
flock above the shepherd, involves 
the right to revolutionize the state, 
and the assertion of the right of the 
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governed to resist and depose their 
governors at will, or at the dictation of 
self-styled political and social reform- 
ers. Protestantism has never favor- 
ed liberty, as it claims, and which it is 
impotent either to found or to sus- 
tain; but its claims to be the founder 
and chief supporter of modern libe- 
ralism, which results naturally and 
from the fundamental 
principle of the reformers, that of 
the right of the people to resist and 
depose the prelates placed over them, 
cannot be contested. If no man is 
bound, against his own judgment and 
will, to obey the law of God, how 
can any one be bound in conscience 
to obey the law of the state ? and if 
the people may subvert the constitu- 
tion of the church, and trample on 
her divine authority, why may they 
not subvert the constitution of the 
republic, and trample under foot the 
human authority of the civil magis- 
trate, whether he be called king or 
It is to Protestantism 
we owe the liberalistic doctrine of 
“the sacred right of insurrection,” 
or of “revolution” assumed to be 
inherent in and persistent in every 
neople, or any section of any people, 
and which justifies Mazzini and the 
secret societies in laboring to bring 
about in every state of Europe an 
internal conflict and bloody war be- 
tween the people and their govern- 
ments. It deserves the full credit of 
having asserted and acted on the 
principle, and we hold it responsible 
for the consequences of its subversive 
application ; for it is only the appli- 
cation in the political and social or- 
der of the principle on which the re- 
formers acted, and all Protestants 
act, in the religious order against the 
church of God. 

The principle of revolution, assert- 
ed and acted on as a Christian prin- 
ciple by the reformers, has not been 
inoperative, or remained barren of 


necessarily 


president ? 
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results, on being transferred to mo- 
dern political and civil society. If 
the reformation, by drawing off men’s 
attention and affections from the spi- 
ritual order, and fixing them on the 
material order, has promoted a mar- 
vellous progress in mechanical in- 
ventions and the applications of sci- 
ence to the industrial and productive 
arts, it has at the same time under- 
mined the whole political order, shak- 
en every civil government to its 
foundation, and, in fact, revolu- 
tionized nearly every modern state. 
It has loosened the bonds of society, 
destroyed the Christian family, erect- 
ed disobedience into a principle, a 
virtue even, and reduced authority 
to an empty name. It has taught 
the people to be discontented with 
their lot, filled them with an insane 
desire for change, made them greedy 
of novelties, and stirred them up to 
a chronic war with their rulers. Eve- 
rywhere we meet the revolutionary 
spirit, and there is not a government 
in Europe that has any strong hold 
on the consciences of the governed; 
or that can sustain itself except by 
its army. Even Russia, where the 
people are most attached to their 
emperor, is covered over with a net- 
work of secret societies, which are 
so many conspiracies against govern- 
ment, laboring night and day to re- 
volutionize the empire. Prussia, which 
has just succeeded in absorbing the 
greater part of Germany, and is flush- 
ed with her recent triumph over the 
French empire and the improvised 
French republic, may seem to be 
strong and stable; but she has the 
affections of the people in no part 
of Germany, which she has recently 
annexed or confederated under her 
headship, and the new empire is per- 
vaded in all directions by the revolu- 
tionary spirit to which it owes its 
existence, and which may be strong 
enough to resist its power, and re- 
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duce the ill-compacted body to its 
original elements to-morrow. 

We need not speak of Austria ; 
she may become hereafter once more 
a power in Europe, but she is now 
nothing. Voltairianism, and the spi- 
rit generated by the Reformation, 
have prostrated her, and sunk her so 
low that no one deigns to do her 
reverence. In England the govern- 
ment itself seems penetrated with 
the revolutionary spirit, or at least 
believes that spirit is so strong in the 
people that it is unsafe to resist it, 
and that it is necessary to make large 
and continual concessions to it. It 
is a maxim with the liberals and most 
English and American statesmen, or 
politicians rather, for our age has no 
statesmen, that a government is 
strengthened by timely and large 
concessions to popular demands. The 
government is undoubtedly strength- 
ened by just laws and wise adminis- 
tration, but in our times, when the 
old respect for authority has gone, 
and governments have little or no 
hold on consciences, there is no gov- 
ernment existing strong enough to 
make concessions to popular de- 
mands, or to the clamors of the gov- 
erned, without endangering its pow- 
er, and even its existence. The Ho- 
ly Father, Pius [X., in the beginning 
of his pontificate, tried the experi- 
ment, and was soon driven from his 
throne, and found safety only in 
flight andexile. Napoleon III. tried 
it in January of last year, was driven 
by his people into a war for which 
he was unprepared, met with disas- 
ters, was defeated and taken prison- 
er, declared deposed and his em- 
pire at an end by a Parisian mob, 
before the end of September of the 
same year. The policy of conces- 
sion is a ruinous policy; one con- 
cession leads to the demand for an- 
other and a larger concession, and 
each concession strengthens the dis- 
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affected, and weakens the power of 
authority to resist. But England has 
adopted the policy, is fully commit- 
ted to it, as she is to many false and 
ruinous maxims, and it will go hard 
but she yields to her democracy, and 
reaps in her own fields the fruits 
of the liberalism and revolutionism 
which she has, especially when un- 
der Whig influence, so industriously 
sown broadcast throughout Europe. 

We need not speak of our own 
country. Everybody knows its in- 
tense devotion to popular sovereign- 
ty, its hatred of authority, and its 
warm sympathy—in words at least 
—with every insurrection or upris- 
ing of the people, or any portion 
of the people, to overthrow the es- 
tablished authority, whether in church 
or state, they can hear of, without 
any inquiry into the right or wrong 
of the The insurrection or 
revolutionary party, it is assumed, 
is always in the right. 


case. 


There is no 
more intensely Protestant people on 
the globe than the American, 
none more deeply imbued with the 
revolutionary spirit, in which it is 
pretended our own institutions origi- 
nated, and which nearly the whole 
American press mistake for the spirit 
of liberty, and cherish as the Ameri- 


can spirit. What will come of it, 


time will not be slow in revealing. 


But France, so long the leader of 
modern civilization, and which she 
has so long led in a false direction, 
shows better than any other nation 
the workings of the revolutionary 
spirit introduced by the Reformers. 
She, indeed, repelled, after 
hesitation and a severe struggle, the 
Reformation in the religious order ; 
but through the indomitable energy 
of the princely Guises and _ their 
brave Lorraine supporters, whom ev- 
ery French historian and publicist 
since takes delight in denouncing, 
she was retained in the communion 


some 
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of the church; but with Henry IV. 
the parti politique came into power, 
and Protestantism was adopted and 
acted on in the political order. On 
more occasions than one, France be- 
came the diplomatic and even the 
armed defender of the Reformation 
against the Catholic sovereigns of 
Europe. She was the first Christian 
power to form an alliance with the 
Grand Turk, against whom Luther 
declared to be against the will of 
God for his followers to fight, even 
in defence of Christendom ; she aid- 
ed the Low Countries in their rebel- 
lion against Catholic Spain, Protest- 
ant Sweden, and Northern Germany 
in their effort to crush Catholic Aus- 
tria, and protestantize all Germany ; 
and saw, without an effort to save 
her, Catholic Poland struck from the 
list of nations. Twice has she with 
armed force dragged the Holy Fa- 
ther from his throne, and secularized 
and appropriated the States of the 
Church, and set the example which 
the Italian Liberals have but too 
faithfully followed. Rarely, if ever, 
has she since the sixteenth century, 
by her foreign policy, consulted the 
interests of the church any further 
than they happened to be coincident 
with her own. In an evil hour, she 
forgot the principles which made the 
glory of the French sovereigns, and 
on which Christendom was _ recon- 
structed after the downfall of the 
Roman Empire of the West, and 
severed her politics from her religion. 
At first asserting with the reformers 
and the Lutheran princes the inde- 
pendence of the secular order of the 
spiritual, afterwards the superiority 
of the secular power, and finally 
the sovereignty of the people or 
the governed in face of their gov- 
erners, as the reformers asserted the 
sovereignty of the faithful in face of 
the pope and hierarchy, she made her 
world-famous revolution of 1789, in- 
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augurated the mob, and has been wel- 
tering in anarchy and groaning un- 
der despotism ever since. 

The accession of Henry IV., the 
beau ideal of a king with the French 
people, marks a compromise between 
Catholicity and Protestantism, by 
which it was tacitly agreed that 
France should in religion profess the 
Catholic faith and observe the Ca- 
tholic worship, while in politics, both 
at home and abroad, she should be 
Protestant, and independent of the 
spiritual authority. It was hoped 
the compromise would secure her 
both worlds, but it has caused her to 
lose both, at least this world as eve- 
ry one may now see. It is worse 
than idle to attempt to deny the so- 
lidarity of the French revolution with 
Luther’s rebellion ; both rest on the 
same principle and tend to the same 
end; and it is the position and in- 
fluence of France as the leader of 
the civilized world, that has given to 
the revolutionary principle its popu- 
larity, diffused it through all modern 
nations, and made it the Wel¢geist, 
or spirit of the age. The socialistic 
insurrection in Paris, and which we 
fear is only “scotched, not killed,” 
is only the logical development of 
’93, as ’93 was of ’89, and 89 of 
Luther’s revolt against the church in 
the sixteenth century. Its success 
would be only the full realization in 
church and state, in religion and so- 
ciety, of what Dr. Krauth calls “ the 
conservative reformation.” The 
communists deny the right of pro- 
perty, indeed, but not more than did 
Protestants in despoiling the church 
and sacrilegiously confiscating the 
possessions of religious houses and 
the goods of the clergy. No more 
consistent and thoroughgoing Pro- 
testants has the world seen than 
these French socialists or commu- 
nists, who treat property as theft and 
God as a despot. 
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We do not exult in the downfall 
of France, in which there are so many 
good Catholics and has always been 
so much to love and admire, any more 
than, had we lived then, we should 
have exulted in the downfall of the 
Roman Empire before the invasion 
of the barbarians. Like that down- 
fall, it is the breaking up of Christen- 
dom, and leaves the Holy Father 
without a single Christian power to 
defend his rights or the liberty of the 
Holy See; but it deprives Protestant- 
ism of its most efficient supporter and 
its great popularizer, and allthe more 
efficient because nominally Catholic. 
It is not Catholic but Protestant and 
liberal France that has fallen. The Bo- 
napartes never represented Cathoiic 
France, but the principles of 1789— 
that is, the revolution which created 
them, and which they sought to use 
or retain as they judged expedient 
for their own interests. In the last 
Napoleon’s defeat we see the defeat, 
we wish we could say the final de- 
feat, of the revolution. Yet so terri- 
ble a disaster occurring so suddenly 
to so great a nation, we think 
must prove the turning-point in the 
life and tendencies of the nations of 
Europe, and pave the way for the 
reconstruction of Christendom on its 
old basis of the mutual concord and 
co-operation of the two powers. We 
think it must lead the nations to 
pause and reflect on the career 
civilization has for three centuries 
been running, and open their eyes 
to the folly and madness of attempt- 
ing to found permanent political and 
social order, or authority and liberty, 
on the révolutionary principle of the 
Reformation or of 1789. We look 
for a powerful reaction at no distant 
date against the revolution in favor 
of the church and her divine authori- 
ty. Itis sometimes necessary to make 
men despair of the earth in order to 
turn their attention to heaven. 
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But to conclude: we have wished 
to show Dr. Krauth that the Refor- 
mation in any or all its phases, in its 
principle and in its effects, in church 
and state is decidedly revolutionary. 
He as a Protestant has not been 
able to see and set forth the truth; 
bound by his office and position to 
defend the Reformation, he has con- 
sidered what it must have been if 
defensible, not what it actually was, 
and has given us his ideal of the 
Reformation, not the Reformation 
itself. If it does not, he rea- 
sons, maintain all Catholic princi- 
ples and doctrines it is indefensible; 
but if it concedes that these princi- 
ples and doctrines, were held in their 
purity and integrity in their unity 
and catholicity, by the church Lu- 
ther warred against, what need was 
there of it? Our good doctor must 
then assume that they were not so 
held, that the church had erred both 
in faith and practice, and that the 
Reformation simply restored the 
faith, purified practice, re-established 
discipline, freed the mind from undue 
shackles, and opened the way for the 


free and orderly progress of the 


word. All very fine ; only there does 
not happen to be a word of truth in 
it. Besides, ifit were so, it would only 
prove that the church had _ failed, 
therefore that Christianity had failed, 
and that Christ was not equal to the 
work he undertook. If Christ is true, 
there must always be the true church 
somewhere, for she is indefectible as 
he is indefectible. If the church in 
communion with the See of Rome 
had become corrupt and false, as the 
reformers alleged, then some other 
existing body was the true church, 
and Luther and his associates, in or- 
der to be in the true church, should 
have ascertained and joined it—a 
thing which it is well known they did 
not do, for they joined no other 
church or organic body, but set fu- 
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riously at work to pull down the old 
church which had hitherto sheltered 
them and to build a new one for 
themselves on its ruins. 

We grant the Reformation should 
have been conservative in order to 
be defensible, but it was not so, it 
was radical and subversive. Itreject- 
ed the Papacy, the hierarchy, the 
church herself as a visible institution, 
as a teaching and governing body, 
and asserted the liberty of the faith- 
ful to teach and govern their prelates 
and pastors. It is the common prin- 
ciple of all Protestant denominations 
that the church is constituted by the 
faithful, holds from them, and the past- 
oriscallednotsent. This, weneed not 
say, is the subversion of all church 
authority, of the kingdom of God 
founded by our Lord himself, and rul- 
ing from above instead of from below. 
It reduces religion from law to opin- 
ion or personal conviction, without 
light or authority for conscience. 
This principle, applied to politics, is 
the subversion of the state, overthrows 
all government, and leaves every man 
free to do “ what is right in his own 
eyes.” It transfers power from the 
governors to the governed, and al- 
lows the government no powers not 
held from their assent, which is sim- 
ply to make it no government at all. 
It has been so applied, and the ef- 
fect is seen especially in France, 
which, since her revolution of ’89, has 
had no settled government, but has 
alternated, as she alternates to-day, 
between the mob and the despot, 
anarchy and military despotism. 

We so apply it, theoretically, in 
this country ; and in the recent civil 
war the North was able to fight for 
the preservation of the Union only 
by pocketing for a time its principles 
and forswearing its logic. The logic 
was on the side of the South; 
the force was on the side of the 
North; on which side was the 
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right or the wrong, it is not our 
province to decide. We will only 
add that we do not agree at all 
with journals that speak of the issues 
which led to the war as being decid- 
ed by it. War may make it inexpe- 
dient to revive them, but the only 
issue it ever does or can decide is, on 
which side is, for the time, the supe- 
rior force. We deny not the right 
of the people to resist the prince who 
makes himself a tyrant, if declared 
to be such and judicially deposed by 
the competent authority, but we do 
deny their right, for any cause what- 
ever, to conspire against or to resist 
the legitimate government in the legal 
exercise of its constitutional powers. 
We recognize the sovereignty of the 
people in the sense that, if a case 
occurs in which they are without any 
government, they have the right, in 
concert with the spiritual power, to 
institute or reconstitute government 
in such way and in such form as they 
judge wisest and best ; but we utterly 
deny that they remain sovereign, 
otherwise than in the government, 
when once they have constituted it, or 
that the government, when constitut- 
ed, holds from them and is responsible 
to their will outside of the constitu- 
tion ; for that would make the gov- 
ernment a mere agent of the people 
and revocable at their will, which 
is tantamount to no government at 
all. The doctrine of the demago- 
gues and their journals we are not 
able to accept ; it deprives the people 
collectively of all government, and 
leaves individuals and minorities no 
government to protect and defend 
them from the ungoverned will and 
passions of the majority for the time. 

We accept and maintain loyally, 
and to the best of our ability, the 
constitution of our country as origi- 
nally understood and intended, not 
indeed as the best constitution for 
every people, but because it is the 
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best for us, and, above all, because it 
is for us the law. In itself consider- 
ed, there is no necessary discord be- 
tween it and Catholicity, but as it is 
interpreted by the liberal and secta- 
rian journals, that are doing their best 
to revolutionize it, and is beginning 
to be interpreted by no small portion 
of the American people, or as inter- 
preted by the Protestant principle, 
so widely diffused among us, and in 
the sense of European liberalism or 
Jacobinism, we do not accept it, or 
hold it to be any government at all, 
or as capable of performing any of 
the proper functions of government ; 
and if it continues to be interpret- 
ed by the revolutionary principle 
of Protestantism, it is sure to fail 
—to lose itself either in the su- 
premacy of the mob or in military 
despotism—and doom us, like un- 
happy France, to alternate between 
them, with the mob uppermost to- 
day, and the despot to-morrow. Pro- 
testantism, like the heathen barbar- 
isms which Catholicity subdued, lacks 
the element of order, because it re- 
jects authority, and is necessarily in- 
competent to maintain real liberty or 
civilized society. Hence it is we so 
often say, that if the American Re- 
public is to be sustained and pre- 
served at all, it must be by the re- 
jection of the principle of the Refor- 
mation, and the acceptance of the 
Catholic principle by the Ameri- 
can people. Protestantism can pre- 
serve neither liberty from running 
into license or lawlessness, nor autho- 
rity from running into despotism. 

If Dr. Krauth wants conservatism 
without immobility, and progress 
without revolution or radicalism, as 
it seems he does, he must cease to 
look for what he wants in the Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic, Anglican, or any 
other Protestant reformation, and 
turn his thoughts and his hopes to 
that church which converted pagan 
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Rome, christianized and _ civilized 
his own barbarian ancestors, found- 
ed the Christendom of the middle 
ages, and labored so assiduously, un- 
weariedly, perseveringly, and success- 
fully to save souls, and to advance 
civilization and the interests of hu- 
man society, from the conversion of 
the pagan Franks in the fifth 
century down to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and which still 
survives and teaches and governs, 
in spite of all the effort of reformers, 
revolutionists, men, and devils to 
cover her with disgrace, to belie her 
character, and to sweep her from the 
face of the earth. She not only con- 
verted the pagan barbarians, but she 
recovered even the barbarian nations 
and tribes, as the Goths, Vandals, 
and Burgundians, that had fallen in- 
to the Arian heresy, which like all 
heresy is a compromise between 
Christianity and heathenism, and 
even reconverted the Alemanni, 
Frieslanders, and others who had 
once embraced the Gospel, but had 
subsequently returned to their idols 
and heathen superstitions. God is 
with her as of old, and lives, teaches, 
and governs in her as in the begin- 
ning; and she is as able to convert 
the heathen to-day, to reconvert the 
relapsed, and to recover the heretical, 
as she was in the days of St. Remi, 
St. Amand, St. Patrick, St. Austin, 
St. Columbanus, St. Willebrod, or St. 
Boniface. She is the kingdom of 
God, and like him she cannot grow 
old, decay, or die. Never had her Su- 
preme Pontiff a stronger hold on the 
consciences, the love and affections 
of the faithful throughout the world, 
than he has at this moment, when 
despoiled of all his temporalities and 
abandoned by all earthly powers, nor 
ever were her pastors and prelates 
more submissive and devoted to their 
chief. Never did she more fully 
prove that she is under the protec- 
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tion of God, as his immaculate spouse, 
than now when held up to the scorn 
and derision of a heretical and un- 
believing world. Dead she is not, but 
living. 

Let our learned Lutheran professor 
remove the film from his eyes, and 
look at her in her simple gran- 
deur, her unadorned majesty, and 
see how mean and contemptible, com- 
pared with her, are all the so-called 
churches, sects, and combinations 
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arrayed against her, spitting blasphe- 
my at her, and in their satanic ma- 
lice trying to sully her purity or dim 
the glory that crowns her. Say what 
you will, Protestantism is a petty af- 
fair, and it is one of the mysteries of 
this life how a man of the learning, 
intelligence, apparent sincerity, and 
good sense of Dr. Krauth can write 
an octavo volume of eight hundred 
closely printed pages in defence of 
the Protestant Reformation. 
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WHAT is interesting to visitors in 
Rome, and indeed in all Italy, is 
not merely their stay in certain known 
localities, or their sight-seeing within 


a certain beaten track ; it is also the 
casual observation of less famous 
and more intimate scenes, and the 
residence in less crowded and more 
attractive, because more peculiar, 
neighborhoods. 

The curious festival, more carnival- 
esque than religious, that takes place 
every Sunday in August in the Piaz- 
za Narona, in Rome, and during 
which pedestrians and carriage-goers 
wade and splash through a shallow, 
artificial lake, produced by the re- 
gulated overflowing of the centre- 
fountain, is a sight unfamiliar to 
strangers and tourists, yet none the 
less a very characteristic sport, and 
interesting especially to such as view 
Rome chiefly in a historic and anti- 
quarian light. Again, the “ Otto- 
brate,” a species of christianized bac- 
chanalia, an innocent merry-making 
answering in some sort to our dear 
old familiar gathering of “ Harvest 
Home,” is a thing more often heard 
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of than witnessed by flying visitors 
tothe Eternal City. In October, also, 
the Holy Father visits different con- 
vents, and a few ladies not unfre- 
quently procure the privilege, through 
“friends at court,” of following in 
his train, and thus gaining admit- 
tance to strictly enclosed nunneries, 
and being present at touching little 
ceremonies performed very simply by 
the Pope himself in the poor, plain 
chapels of these voluntary prisoners 
of love. Sometimes he says a few 
words of encouragement and advice; 
sometimes he gives benediction while 
the untutored choir of nuns sing 
some simple hymn; sometimes he 
assembles the community, and gives 
them his solemn blessing. ‘There are 
the “ Celestines ” (so-called from their 
blue veil beneath the black one), 
whose convent is in a retired street 
not far from St. John Lateran, and 
whose enclosure does not necessitate 
a grating, but compels them to wear 
their veils down while speaking to 
strangers, and not to advance further 
than the threshold of the inner house- 
door, while their visitor stands with- 
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out the line, yet face to face with 
them. There are the Dominicaness- 
es, near the Piazza Trajana, at “San 
Domenico e Sisto,” whose profession 
is impressively accompanied by the 
heart-stirring ceremony of prostration 
beneath a funeral pall, while the 
choir sing the solemn dirge of the 
De Profundis. When these nuns take 
the habit and first become novices, 
they are asked, at a certain part of 
the service, whether they choose the 
crown of thorns or the wreath of 
roses, both of which lie before them 
on a table. Of course there is but 
one answer, but, the ceremony over, 
the rose, or bridal wreath, replaces 
for the day the coronal of thorns. 
There is a convent of a very severe 
order, called the “ Sefolte-Vive,” or 
“ buried alive,” whose rule is almost 
inhumanly severe, and has never re- 
ceived absolute confirmation from 
the Holy See, but only toleration, or 
permission, for such as feel them- 
selves drawn to such appalling aus- 
terities. They dig their own graves, 
and wear fetters on the wrist, and, 
when in fault, no matter how slight, 
a placard on theit dacks indicating 


their peculiar failing. When news 


is brought to the superioress of the 
death of a parent or relation of any 
One of the sisters, the bereaved one 
is not told of her loss, but it is an- 


nounced that “one among us has 
lost a member of her family ;” and 
Masses are offered for the departed 
without any further mention of him 
or her. Again, there is a Carmelite 
convent in Rome, I forget where, in 
which a miraculous crucifix has been 
preserved for about fifty years—a 
strange image, which seems instinct 
with life and expression, seems to 
speak to and look at you, fascinates 
the gaze, and stirs the least impres- 
sionable heart. It is not much spok- 
en of even in Rome, that city where 
marvels are no longer marvels, and 
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where miracles are more credible 
than business negotiations elsewhere ; 
but it is enough that in one of these 
Papal October visits to convents, two 
persons of calm judgment, both Eng- 
lish, both converts, and one the sis- 
ter of an eloquent and gifted Angli- 
can divine, saw it, and declared that 
there was something about it far be- 
yond the common run of even skil- 
fully carved and elaborately chiselled 
masterpieces. 

To pass from convents to hospi- 
tals, the sight during the evenings of 
Holy Week at the “ Trinita de Pelle- 
grini” is something not less interest- 
ing than the oft-recounted glories of 
the Sistine Chapel and the thrilling 
rubrics of the Pontifical High Mass 
at St. Peter’s shrine. Rome is still, 
in this century, a real centre of pil- 
grimage ; and what could be a great- 
er proof of the truth of the faith she 
teaches than this apparently incredi- 
ble fact — this in the 
eyes of our enlightened progressists ? 
Men and women, chiefly from the 
rural and mountainous districts of 
Italy, but also from Hungary, and 
Germany, and faithful Poland, come 
begging their arduous way, in sim- 
ple faith and fervent love, perfect- 
ly undisturbed by doubts they have 
never heard discussed, by the “ 


of the age” they have never dreamt 


anachronism 


spirit 


of as being in antagonism with tl 

spirit of the church, by the childish 
and wilful gropings after religious 
reconstruction which they, if they 
knew of them, would 
and pity as such. ‘ 


call madness, 
Chey come with 
their strange tattered costumes, all 
incrusted with dirt, and embroidered 
into perplexing patterns with accu- 
mulation of unheeded 
knock at the door of this gigantic 
hospital, where they find a real home 
and a ready welcome. Other men 
and women, chiefly of the higher 
classes, and, like the pilgrims, of di- 


cust, 
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vers nationalities, come to tend them 
and offer them literally the same ser- 
vices Abraham offered to the voyag- 
er-angels when they stopped, travel- 
stained and foot-sore, at the entrance 
of his tent. In an upper hall are 
laid tables laden with abundant and 
wholesome food, of which a portion 
js reserved by each wanderer for the 
morrow’s breakfast, and the disposi- 
tion of which, from personal obser- 
vation, I know to be as follows: a 
small loaf of bread sliced in the mid- 
dle, and meat and sauce crammed as 
tight as possible between the two 
halves thus making a_ substantial 
but somewhat ungainly sandwich. 
In a large room on the lower floor 
are placed benches against the wall, 
with a foot-board running along 
them, on which are rows of basins, 
with the necessary adjuncts of soap 
and The washing of the 
srims’ feet is by no means a sine- 
ure, or a graceful make-believe at 
biblical courtesies. It is a very real 
and slightly unpalatable business ; 
but the grievance is far more the 
hort time allowed to each person 
than the washing itself. The unfor- 
inate feet of the weary pilgrims are 
more refreshed than thoroughly clean- 
ed by one layer of soap; and it is 
to be wished that the time allotted 
uld be sufficiently extended to al- 
low the work to be well done, since 
tis attempted at all. The self-deni- 
al of those who undertake this most 
praiseworthy and medizval charity 
must be enhanced by the fact that 
many tourists come to see this done, 
as a part of their Holy Week fvo- 
gramme, and, being mostly curious 
and carping critics of English or 
American origin, their comments are 
more sarcastic than encouraging. 
Here are wildernesses of dormitories, 
into which the pilgrims file in slow 
procession after supper, singing lita- 
nies and hymns, Let any other 


towels. 


pt 
Cl 
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country point to such a palace of 
Christian charity, to such a freely 
supported and admirably managed 
institution, and then it may have 
claim to talk of progressive civiliza- 
tion! But instead of this, what do 
we see but poor-laws, that treat 
God’s poor as animals, and the state 
in which God himself chose to be 
born, and live, and die, as a crime 
and amoral shame. “Till when, O 
Lord, till when ?” 

On Christmas night, another beau- 
tiful scene takes place in the female 
prison, on the “ Piazza di Termini,” 
opposite the baths of Aurelian, be- 
tween the railway station and the 
church of the Cistercians, “Santa 
Maria degli Loyoli.” Yet there is 
nothing to describe, no gorgeous ri- 
tual, no impressive assemblage, no 
pageant to take the eye and divide 
the attention. Four whitewashed 
walls, an orderly throng of uniformly 
dressed women, a few hymns, in 
which the voices of the nuns, in whose 
charge the prisoners are, lead and 
predominate; a plain altar, an unpre- 
tending “ Presepio,” or representa- 
tion of the stable of Bethlehem, and 
that is all, Well! what is there to 
say about this? No correspondent 
could fill a column with these details ; 
yet they fill the heart of God, and 
make the heart of his sinless Mother 
glad, as she looks down on the re- 
pentant woman whose welfare is so 
dear to her in whom there is found 
no spot nor stain of guilt. And this 
is very different, no doubt, from the 
splendidly illuminated altar in Sax 
Luigi de Francesi, where the lighted 
tapers are pyramidally ranged in 
dazzling tiers of shining amber bright- 
ness, and where the fragrance of in- 
cense struggles hard not to be over- 
powered by the sweetness of the hot- 
house plants blooming in clusters 
around the steps and communion 
rails. Very different, too, from the 
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artistic and elaborate “ Presepio” at 
Sant’ Andrea della Valle, where a ve- 
ritable stage seems miraculously pois- 
ed over the altar, and where all man- 
ner of wonderful details of Eastern 
scenery, somewhat mixed with pre- 
vailing Western conceptions and in- 
congruities concerning the Orient, are 
displayed on a magnificent scale for 
the edification of the peasantry flock- 
ing into Rome from all sides. Very 
different, again, from the solemn ri- 
tual of “Santa Maria Maggiore” 
(though ¢hat has been for many years 
discontinued. on account of the abus- 
es of which it was the unhappy occa- 
sion), the ceremonies that renewed 
most vividly the scene of the angels’ 
announcment, and the pastoral wel- 
come, on the moon - brightened 
plains round the stable of Bethlehem, 
the splendor of decoration gathered 
about the precious relic of the rude 
crib, whose straw, still preserved in 
this church, is now more glorious by 
far than conqueror’s coat-of-mail or 
emperor’s robe of ermine. But what 
of this difference, after all? Earth’s 
costliness of display is earthly still, 
earth’s poverty and nakedness is al- 
most divine, because, whenever earth 
became the scene of any of God’s 
choicest wonders, it was always in a 
state of destitution, which he ordained 
beforehand as a mystical preparation. 
God fashioned Adam out of common 
clay, and Eve from a bare rib; his 
own birth was in a stable, cold and 
forlorn, his life in an obscure artisan’s 
shop, littered with common dust, 
filled with coarse tools; his death 
was on a common gibbet, on a bare 
mountain. Common animals, do- 
mestic drudges, and beasts of burden 
surrounded him at the dawn of his 
being; common criminals, rough 
men, coarse-minded gazers, were 
around him in‘his last hour. The 
only time he rode in any state, it was 
upon an ass, not a fancy war-steed with 
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trappings of oriental magnificence, 
not even a stately mule, such as be- 
came later on a recognized and legi- 
timate bearer of great dignitaries, 
The first men who welcomed him on 
earth were shepherds; the last who 
spoke to him were fishermen. But 
it is hardly necessary to say more on 
a theme so well known and so much 
canvassed ; yet it is not unappropriate 
to the frame of mind which this pic- 
ture of the midnight Mass in the pri- 
son induces and fosters. And just 
as it would be good for any Chris- 
tian country to be able to show a 
hospital as well managed as the Pil- 
grim’s Home we have glanced at, so 
would it be even better could any 
one of the nations of Europe point 
to prisons where repentance is taught 
by the rule of the Gospel and not by 
the regulations of a board of magis- 
trates, and where confinement for one 
species of offence is not turned into 
a school of graduation for worse of- 
fences still. 

The reader will forgive this round- 
about introduction to the two beau- 
tiful reminiscences of which this pa- 
per is the subject, for these are both 
among the class of events described 
at the beginning as less famous, but 
more attractive because more pecu- 
liar. 

One of them is of a private and 
purely personal nature, the other of 
a public sort, but rarer than remini- 
scences of Rome usually are. 


There is a village about twenty 
miles from Rome, and two beyond 
Albano, the name of which is Gen- 
zano, and belongs, I believe, to the 
Chigi family, as does Laricia with its 
wild woods of chestnuts. It 


is an 
ordinary hamlet, with its church 
standing on a height to which two 
side straggling streets lead up, and 
the front of which is pretty well hid- 
den by the block of irregular houses 
that divide the road-ways Fo 
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many generations this village had 
been famous for its Corpus Christi 
procession, and the pecuiiar way in 
which the procession’s track was 
more carpeted than strewn with flow- 
ers. Strangers used to flock to see 
the floral festival, and Hans An- 
derser, in his Jmprovisatore, once 
gave the most vivid and picturesque 
account of it. Perhaps every one 
has not read this description, and few 
in this country at least have seen 
the procession. In 1848, the cus- 
tom was discontinued, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, and 
the tendency of the Carbonari to 
make disturbances at any popular 
gathering or demonstration, especi- 
ally of a religious kind. In 1864, 
things being somewhat more stable 
under the protection of French troops 
and the promise of non-intervention 
on the part of the King of Italy, 
the festival of the /nfiorata, as it is 
called, was again announced, and all 
Rome hurried to see it. 

No 


It took place in the evening. 
description can do it justice, especial- 
ly as its beauty was enhanced by that 
most hopelessly indescribable of cir- 


cumstances—the loveliness of a south- 
ern summer’s day. Albano looked 
from its puny heights ever the wide 
plain that stretches to Ostia and the 
sea, covered with dusky gray-green 
olive-yards ; the blue hills, where the 
chestnuts grow and overshadow the 
ruddy wealth of wild mountain straw- 
berries beneath, rose like cupolas in 
the evening sky, that was alive with 
summer lightnings; the bright red 
and blue costumes of the peasant 
women, with their little tents of spot- 
less linen squarely poised upon their 
heads, and their massive chains of 
gold and coral vying with their won- 
derful sword-shaped hair-pins for 
quaintness and for richness, stood 
out mn picturesque relief against the 
dark vackground of the common- 
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looking dwellings ; through the bus- 
tle and clatter of an Italian crowd, 
there could yet be discerned the hush 
and stillness so familiar to our North- 
tm hearts, so congenial to our idea 
of Sabbaths and-church festivals ; the 
noise seemed a distant hum, the 
whole scene a vision ; and over it all, 
the spirit of faith that made it what 
it was, not a mere idle show to 
awake idle people, but a living gath- 
ering of living and believing souls, 
offering nature’s purest gifts in their 
virgin integrity to the God of love, to 
Gesit Sacramentato, as the Italians so 
ingeniously and touchingly say. 

Both streets leading up to the 
church were paved with flowers, in 
thick layers, symmetrically portion- 
ed out with squares corresponding 
to the width of the houses on either 
side of the road. Patterns of great 
delicacy were produced by these 
flowers, scattered into petals as they 
were, and no leaves nor stems care- 
lessly appearing anywhere. Here, 
on one large space, were pictured 
the arms of the Chigi family, there, 
the arms of the bishop of the dio- 
cese, further still, those of the Holy 
See. In the centre of one of the 
streets, the grand compartment was 
taken up by a colored representation 
of an altar with candles and a mon- 
strance, and the white Host within. 
A little lower down was a tiny foun- 
tain, more like a squirt than anything 
else, concealed in a mound of soft 
flower-petals. Patterns of geometri- 
cal figures, of Persian carpets, of 
fanciful monograms, filled up the 
many squares, while all along the 
sides, and supported by stakes, ran a 
low festoon of box-wreaths, guarding 
the flower-carpet from the feet of 
the eager crowd. 

From above, from the many bal- 
conies and terraces, and from the 
roofs of the tall, old-fashioned hous- 
es, the people look down and gaze 
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upon this wonderful tapestry, more 
elaborate and incomparably more 
beautiful than the choicest produce 
of the looms of Genoa, and Lyons, 
and the Godelins—more precious and 
more fair than the silken hangings 
woven of old by the hands of queens 
and sovereign princesses. 

And this is all for an hour! In a 
sew moments, the procession and the 
following multitude will have passed 
over the floral tapestry, and every 
trace of its beauty will be gone. 
But why not? Its beauty is conse- 
crated, and, when it has ministered 
to the greater glory of God, its mis- 
sion will be over. 

Every one knows the incident in 
the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, when, 
walking across a muddy road with 
his imperious and capricious sove- 
reign, Elizabeth of England, the 
gallant courtier’s velvet cloak, costly 
though it was, was not deemed too 
rich for a woman’s footstool, and 
doubtless the graceful homage was 
considered as very little beyond an 
And 


absolute necessity of courtesy. 
shall this display of rarest loveliness 
and natural treasures, called the “ Z7- 


frorata,’ be thought of otherwise 
than as a cloak thrown beneath the 
weary feet of the pilgrim Saviour ? 
Our Lord walks through many 
lands, and the way of men’s hearts 
is very rugged here, very treacherous 
there, very uneven everywhere. Let 
him pause here for a moment, as he 
rests his feet on the carpet or cloak 
spread for him, and let him find in a 
few faithful hearts a path ready pre- 
pared for him, as fragrant and as 
beautiful as this floral “ via sacra.” 
The procession leaves the church 
by one of the two diverging roads, 
and returns by the other. It is a 
regular Italian procession, somewhat 
grotesque in our eyes, unaccustomed 
to some little peculiarities, such as 
winged angels represented by chil- 
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dren in scanty robes of tinselled mus- 
lin, and golden paper kites flying 
from their shoulders, but on the 
whole it is edifying in its very art- 
lessness. There are many monks, 
walking two-and-two, and bearing 
lighted tapers; children in compa- 
nies and sodalities with gaudy ban- 
ners and streamers, priests in black 
and white, and cross-bearers and 
thurifer# and, lastly, the swaying ca- 
nopy under which is borne the Lord 
of nature. While each person in 
the procession winds his way among 
the flower patterns, and carefully 
spares the perfection of the design 
as much as possible, the priest, on 
the contrary, carries the Blessed Sa- 
crament right over in the centre of 
the broad path, and the crowd pour 
after him in heaving masses, leaving 
the track behind them strewn with 
remnants of box and olive borders 
and blended heaps of crushed flow- 
er-petals. 

And so the sacred pageant is over. 
The sky is getting cloudy, and thun- 
cer-drops of almost tropic rain are 
falling noisily to the earth; people 
hurry home, but long before Albano 
is reached the storm is already furi- 
rious, and bursts over the darkening 
plain. Many are detained at the 
inns of the white village whose ga/- 
erie of elm and ilex are so famous 
round Rome. 

By the bye, these ga//erie lead from 
Albano to the neighboring village of 
Frascati, an archiepiscopal see, and 
once the retreat of the Cardinal of 
York, the last of the Stuarts. He 
himself, with his unfortunate brother, 
is buried in St. Peter’s; but in 
the village church of which he was 
titular archbishop is a tablet to his 
memory, recounting his many virtues, 
and the love and veneration in which 
his flock ever held him. 

Frascati is the scene of the second 
reminiscence I have once before spok- 
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en of; one more domestic and more 
intimate than the last, and very in- 
teresting as being the record of an 
unusual favor shown to a foreigner 
by the Holy Father, Pope Pius IX. 
There are a great many villas 
around Frascati, and one of the pret- 
tiest as well as most historical is the 
Villa Falconieri, the whilom abode 
of Santa Juliana Falconieri, to whom 
a chapel is dedicated in the house. 
The grounds are, as in most Italian 
villas, very badly kept (according to 
Northern ideas), but in their wild- 
ness more beautiful than the trim- 
mest garden of Old or New England. 
A winding, steep road, bordered with 
box, leads to the mansion, whose 
wide marble chambers re-echo the 
few footsteps they ever bear, and 
whose best-preserved ornaments are 
some marble busts and old frescoes. 
To the front stretches a lawn dotted 
with Spanish chestnut-trees, and be- 
yond lies an alley of hoary and gi- 
gantic cypresses that seem the en- 
chanted genii of perpetual silence. 
There is a peculiar odor about cy- 
press-trees which can never be for- 
gotten by one who has been much 
among these groves of living columns; 
and it is a well-known fact that the 
charm inherent in a familiar odor is 
one of the strongest that exists. Not 
only in this alley, a mile long, lead- 
ing up through a maze of thickets to 
the ruins of Tusculum, but also in a 
weird quadrangle planted round a 
stone-coped pond, do these trees 
stand in their stern and sad majesty. 
Here, again, is silence, reigning un- 
disputed ; the grand path is grassy 
with weeds; the little cones drop into 
it and are never swept away; the 
brown branches of the trees fall upon 
it in autumn, and remain there till 
they decay into the soil; the water 
is stagnant, and the artificial rock- 
work in the centre of the pond is 
neglected and overgrown with crops 
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of worthless yet not unlovely weeds. 
A landscape gardener would form 
and draw out a new map of these 
mismanaged acres; a painter would 
shout for joy at this picturesque 
frame for a historical love-scene, and 
would transfer the whole to his can- 
vas, adding only, according to his 
fancy, the pale moon silvering the 
mysterious trees, or the setting sun, 
in its amethyst radiance, throwing 
golden arrows through the glorious 
openings of the cypress grove. 

This villa of Santa Juliana Falco- 
nieri was once let, now many, many 
years ago, to an Englishman, a re- 
cent convert, and a well-known and 
zealous defender of his newly adopt- 
ed faith. He was not unfrequently 
a guest at the neighboring monastery 
of Camaldoli, a beautiful hermitage 
embosomed in the woods, and where 
the white-robed monks follow a 
strict and ascetic rule, very different 
from the lives of hypocritical holiness 
that Protestants and Zderators would 
make us believe is the present type 
of monastic perfection. One day, 
when the temporary owner of the 
Villa Falconieri was dining at the 
Camaldolese convent, the Holy Fa- 
ther, whose summer residence is close 
by, at a little village called Castel 
Gandolfo, overlooking the classic 
Lake Nemi, came with his retinue to 
visit the monks. He also stayed to 
dinner, which in Italy and among 
religious is in the middle of the day, 
and, the visit over, he spontaneously 
proposed to his English friend to make 
another halt at his house. A mes- 
sage was sent down in haste to pre- 
pare the villa, and so few were the 
servants there that it was not before 
the cavalcade of the Pope was at the 
head of the cypress alley that the 
end nearest the house was swept and 
cleaned. ‘The wife and little daugh- 
ter were ready to welcome the Holy 
Father, as, his host introduced him 
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into the pretty, picturesque dwelling. 
A throne had been temporarily arrang- 
ed at the further end of the drawing- 
room, and a square of gold-edged 
velvet placed atthe feet. The “ No- 
ble Guard,” part of the Pontifical re- 
tinue, took their places around the 
room, seemingly a living wall, and 
other ecclesiastical attendants group- 
ed themselves in various corners. 
This was an honor seldom bestowed 
on any but Roman princes, and then 
very sparingly, so that it was all the 
more a distinguished mark of perso- 
nal friendship on the part of the good 
and fatherly Pope toward his Eng- 
lish child. Not long before, those 
three, the father and mother and lit- 
tle daughter, had knelt before the 
Pope, and the parents had resolved 
and promised to embrace outwardly 
the religion they inwardly believed ; 
the child had unknowingly played 
with its father’s sword, and prattled, 
as unconscious little ones do, in the 
midst of these grave events. 

Now, the child was not forgotten 


either, and the Holy Father kept it 
near his throne, and bestowed espe- 
cial attention upon it, even while he 


conversed with the steadfast and 
happy parents. By-and-by, the No- 
ble Guard were dismissed, and bivou- 
acked outside the house, under the 
chestnut-trees, till it was dark. Then 
lanterns were hung on the branches 
and on the tall gates, and a regular 
illumination took place. When the 
Pope left, torches were carried 
around him and his coréége, all 
through the woods that cover the 
ground between Frascati and Castel 
Gandolfo. A tablet was put up in 
the vestibule or a/rium of the villa, 
with the permission of the owner of 
the property, in commemoration of 
this signal honor conferred upon a 
stranger. These details are only a 
part of the many-sided recollections 
of this day, but, such as they are, they 
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come from the lips of an eye-witness, 
and we are not conscious that they 
are in any degree exaggerated. 

Nearly twelve years after this me- 
morable visit, the villa was revisited 
by some of the persons who had 
been its temporary occupants during 
that occurrence, and it was found to 
be in exactly the same state as be- 
fore; the dark cypress alley and the 
quadrangle, the chestnut-shaded lawn 
and deserted-looking house, showing 
no sign of the lapse of time. The 
former owner, however—a Cardinal 
Falconieri, I believe—was dead, and 
the property was disputed by two 
or three noble families. The chapel 
of Santa Juliana stood open to the 
terrace, accessible from the outside as 
well as from the narrow inner passage 
connecting it with the house; and on 
one side of its tiny walls was the pic- 
ture of the saint’s death-bed, repre- 
senting the miraculous communion 
by way of viaticum, when the bless- 
ed sacrament sank into her breast 
because her sickness was of such a 
nature as to prevent her from receiv- 
ing it into her mouth. Below the 
picture is a long explanation of this 
fact, and a sort of laudatory epitaph 
in the saint’s honor. 

The villa Aldobrandini occupies 
one of the most prominent positions 
in Frascati, and commands attention 
from its tiers of stone fountains, raised 
amphitheatre-like one over the other 
up the face of the hill, and arranged 
so as to let an artificial waterfall 
spring down the giant staircase. 

Another notable building of this 
village is the white-walled Capu- 
chin convent, a nest among the 
trees and rocks, where the little 
chapel is railed off by heavy gates 
from the poor vestibule, and where 
lived once a very good and eloquent 
monk, Padre Silvestro. He too, like 
the old cardinal, died within the years 
that followed the visit of the Pope to 
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the Villa Falconieri, but his kind- 
ness to little children and his well- 
known powers of language alike 
cause him to live for ever in the heart 
and memory of those whose happi- 
ness it was to know him. 

He always seemed to the writer 
the very type of Manzoni’s renown- 
ed “ Padre Cristofaro,” one of the no- 
blest creatures of that author’s world- 
famed romance, J Promessi Sposi. 

And with this mention of him and 
his quiet convent—which is now, per- 
haps, a desecrated stable or barrack 
—let us close this little sketch of a 
well-remembered and beloved spot, 
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endeared to us by many happy 
hours spent among its hills and woods, 
and by the memory of one of God’s 
best and purest creatures, one worthy 
of more gratitude, more love, and 
more appreciation than our poor 
heart was ever able to render her. 
To her, once our guide on earth, 
now our guardian, we trust, in hea- 
ven, do we dedicate these few me- 
mentoes of our happy companion- 
ship in a land whose beauty she al- 
ways taught us to look upon as the 
chosen appanage of the Vicar of 
Christ, and the Jerusalem of the new 
law. 
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St. FRANCIS AND ST. 


Dominic. 


Francis and Dominic, the marvels twain 
Of those fair ages faith inspired and ruled, 
When Christendom, alike by darkness schooled 
And light, served God, and spurned the secular chain. 
Strong brother-saints of Italy and Spain, 
The nations, Christian once, whose love hath cooled, 
The sects pride-blind, the sophists sense-befooled, 
Your child-like, God-like lowliness disdain! 


But ye your task fulfilled ! 


All love the one, 


Christ’s lover, burning with seraphic fire ; 
All light the other, from the cherub choir 
Missioned, a clouded world’s re-risen sun ; 
Warriors of God! for centuries three at bay 
Those crowned lusts ye kept that gore his church to-day. 


Rome—Convent of St. Buonaventura. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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THE HOUSE OF YORKE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


POLEMICS AND THE WEATHER. 


It is trite to say that error is most 
dangerous when mingled with truth ; 
but never was this saying more appli- 
cable than in the case of the Native 
American or Know-Nothing party. 
“ America for Americans” was not 
all a cry of bigotry and exclusion : 
the hospitality and freedom of the 
nation had been abused, and a reform 
was needed. But, unfortunately, it 
was possible to make the question a 
religious one. The fact that the 
greater part of the crime in cities is 
committed by foreigners, and that the 
majority of foreigners in the country 
are at least nominally Catholic, could 


easily, by a lame syllogism, be turn- 


ed against the church. But what 
matter how lame the syllogism, when 
prejudice props it on the one side 
and malice on the other ? 

Beside this, the masses of any peo- 
ple crave an occasional popular com- 
motion to vary the monotony of 
a peaceful national existence, and 
nothing else offered at the time. 
The advent of this party was, there- 
fore, @ propos. 

How it used its power, we all 
know.: It was, indeed, less a party 
than an army, for its measures were 
violent, invasive, and illegal. Its 
street-preachers, from Gavazzi down- 
ward, its pulpit-preachers, who coun- 
tenanced their brethren of the mob 
by more decent but not less mali- 
cious attacks, its floods of foul litera- 
ture penetrating. to every nook and 
corner of the land, duping and inflam- 
ing the ignorant while it filled the 


pockets of irresponsible writers, edi- 
tors, and publishers—the “ canaille de 
la littérature,” as Voltaire called such 
—its mobs and riots, its churches de- 
stroyed and clergymen maltreated, 
its committee of Massachusetts legis- 
lators, senators, and volunteers in- 
vading and insulting a community 
of defenceless women, all are mat- 
ter of history. The spectacle was a 
strange and revolting one, and it was 
one which the country is not likely 
to see repeated with the same re- 
sults ; for it is incredible that Ameri- 
can Catholics would ever again sub- 
mit to such a persecution. It is 
more probable that, should we once 
more find our liberties threatened 
and our sacred places desecrated, 
there will be 


“ Thirty thousand Cornish men 
To see the reason why.”’ 


In this movement, the ambitious 
town of Seaton was not to be left 
behind; but certain circumstances 
conspired to check for a while any 
great demonstration. The utter 
peacefulness of Father Rasle, and the 
undeniably good influence he exer- 
cised over his flock, gave no pretext 
for overt attack, and the fact that 
he was prospering and had built a 
church could only be cited as dan- 
gerous indications. Besides, Edith 
Yorke was, quite unconsciously, a 
shield to the church in her native 
town. Her uncle’s family assumed 
steadily that no person who hoped 
for any countenance from them would 
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say or do anything offensive to her. 
This assumption on the part of Mr. 
and Mrs. Yorke would not have had 
so much effect, but their children 
were more powerful. Carl was the 
idol and hero of the young ladies of 
the town, and not for worlds would 
one of them have seen directed to 
her that flashing gaze with which he 
regarded any person who even re- 
motely reflected on his “cousin 
Edith.” It did not take much to 
freeze that beautiful, laughing face 
of his when Edith was in question. 
Melicent also had a fair, and Clara 
a large, share of the gallantry of the 
town, and the former could discon- 
cert by her haughtiness, the latter 
scathe by her passion, any offender 
against the family dignity. Major 
Cleaveland was also a powerful ally. 
Edith was to him an object of ro- 
mantic admiration. He insisted that 
she ought to have a title, and used 
playfully to call her Milady and the 
Little Countess, and to say that, 
though he did not like the Catholic 
religion for himself or his family, he 
liked it for her. 

“T naturally associate the thought 
of her,” he said, “ with incense, and 
lighted altars, and dim, rich aisles.” 
And he quoted : 


““ Why, a stranger, when he sees her 
In the street even, smiieth stilly, 
Just as you would at a lily. 


** And should any artist paint her, 
He would paint her, unaware, 
With a halo round her hair.” 


Evidently, Major Cleaveland would 
not countenance anything likely to 
insult the dignity or hurt the feelings 
of this “radiant maiden”; and Ma- 
jor Cleaveland’s countenance was 
of consequence in the town of Sea- 
ton. 

Edith and Edith’s religion had yet 
another protector in Mr. Griffeth. 
This gentleman was by far the most 
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popular minister in town, and drew 
to himself all the explosive elements 
there. His manner of spe-king was 
lively and theatrical, the matter 
amusing. Those progressive spirits 
found it delightful to have a pastor 
who, when he did condescend to 
draw from the Bible, took piquant 
texts, such as, Ephraim is as a cake 
that is half-baked. It provoked a 
smile, and that was what they want- 
ed. Mr. George MacDonald had not 
then been heard of; but Mr. Griffeth 
already amused his hearers by hold- 
ing up for their derision “ old granny 
judgment.” 

“Do not believe,” he said, “ that 
God gives all the pain, and the devil 
all the pleasure. Indeed, I do not 
insist on your believing that there is 
any devil whatever.” 

All this was charming to his hear- 
ers, so charming that they did not 
absolutely require him to abuse Ca- 
tholicism. Once only a member of 
his congregation gave him a hint on 
the subject, but the minister’s answer 
was ready: 

“TI do not like to say the same 
things which everybody else is say- 
ing. Ifyou wish to hear anti-Catho- 
lic sermons, go to Brothers Martin 
and Conway: they will satisfy you. 
I do not suppose that my silence on 
the subject will be interpreted as a 
leaning toward the Church of Rome.” 

“No, sir!” the gentleman answer- 
ed dryly. “It is more likely to be 
looked on as a leaning toward the 
house of Yorke.” 

Mr. Griffeth colored, but did not 
deny the “soft impeachment.” It 
would have been useless to deny it, 
for his partiality to the family was 
evident, though to which member 
of it his especial regard was directed, 
was not so easy to say. Well for 
him that it was not, or he would not, 
perhaps, have been forgiven. 

So Edith stood, surrounded by a 
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guard of devoted hearts, between the 
church and harm. 

The physical and mental growth 
of this girl was fair to see. It was 
like the slow, sweet unfolding of a 
rose from the bud, with its baby lip 
pushed through the green to the rich 
and gracious beauty of the bursting 
flower. That morning look which be- 
longs to the eyes of ingenuous youth 
still shed its calm, clear lustre over 
hers ; her hair had darkened in tint, so 
as to be no longer a shadowed gold, 
but a gilded shadow; and she shot 
up like a young palm-tree, slender, 
but with the rounded, vigorous 
strength of an Atalanta. She had 
that perfect health which makes 
mere existence a delight, and she 
was perfectly happy, for all her wants 
were satisfied, and all her wishes 
were winged with hope. Friends 
she took as a matter of course. She 
did not think much about them, but 
loved them quietly; as people do 
who never wanted for friends. It is 
need or the fear of losing which 
develops intensity of affection. 

What she did think of was: How 
does the wind blow and the sun 
shine ? What are the names of those 
worlds in the sky, and how do they 
move? How does the seed sprout 
and grow, and what makes the flower 
unfold? Where do the birds go 
when they disappear in winter, and 
how do they know when to return ? 
How does the snow-flake gather 
itself into a star-shape, and what 
shapes and colors the rainbow ? 

Her interest took in also another 
subject kindred to these: What dis- 
tant people live onthe earth? What 
do their eyes see ? How do they live ? 
How do they speak? Her mother’s 
native land having been far away, 
made all far-away lands seem fair to 
her; and customs and speech differ- 
ent from those she had known did 
rxit repel, but attracted, 
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By some happy providence in her 
nature or her education, or in both, 
the girl’s curiosity and love of the 
marvellous and beautiful took this 
direction, and therefore her delights 
did not wither like weeds when child- 
hood passed: they grew for ever. 

But what was best in Edith 
Yorke’s growth was that she began 
to perceive the glories of the church 
of God, and, as her knowledge touch- 
ed here and there at remote points, 
to guess at the grandeur, the symme- 
try, and the perfect finish of the 
whole structure. She had been asham- 
ed of her religion, even while she 
clung to it, because all the professors 
of it whom she knew were poor and 
ignorant, and because she had seen 
it mocked by a higher class. She 
soon learned that all Catholics were 
not like those she saw, and that some 
of the noblest of earth, persons ex- 
celling in rank, wealth, learning, and 
virtue, had been devoted children of 
the church, It was a mean reason 
for being better satisfied with it, but 
it was better than no reason, and it 
led upward, What was it that these 
peopie found to love and reverence ? 
She looked to see, and, seeing, she 
also loved and reverenced, not be- 
cause the great did, not because any 
one else did, but because what she 
saw was worthy of such homage. 
Once attaining this elevation, it was 
easy for a nature like hers to be en- 
tirely and enthusiastically on the side 
of God, and to find a beauty and 
delight in the fact that had before 
repelled her, to rejoice that the poor 
and the ignorant, as well as the rich 
and the learned, had a place in the 
arms of this bountiful Mother, and 
that, while human science built a la- 
borious track on which to crawl to- 
ward the heart of God, simple human 
love flew straight there, as the bird 
flies to its nest. 

Father Rasle instructed her tho- 
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roughly, particularly in controversy. 
She must be able not only to defend 
herself when attacked, but to attack, 
if necessary. As yet, of either at- 
tack or defence she had had no need 
to think. That there was strife in 
the world, she almost forgot. The 
memory of all that had been miser- 
able in her past life became as a 
dream, or was only real enough to 
keep fresh her love and gratitude to- 
ward her early friends, and to bar all 
intercourse between her and the vil- 
lage people. She saw them only 
when they came to her uncle’s house. 

Her life was simple—books, music, 
and drawing, a little gardening, and 
a good deal of riding on horseback. 
Major Cleaveland had given her a 
beautiful saddle-horse, and Carl was 
her teacher and constant companion 
in these rides. Mrs. Yorke, gentle 
soul! would have fainted with terror 
had she seen the reckless manner in 
which these two flew over the ground 
when they were out of her sight. 

“You have had no exercise till 
your cheeks grow red,” Carl would 
say; and at that challenge Edith 
would chirrup to her prancing This- 
tledown, and they were off on the 
wings of the wind. ‘Thus cloistered 
and fostered, she grew up strong, 
sweet, and happy, and with the glance 
of her clear eyes kept back yet a 
while many a shaft that would have 
been aimed at the church. 

One marksman, however, was not 
dazzled by her. Mr. Conway cried 
aloud, sparing not. Denunciation 
was this man’s forte, and he improved 
the occasion. It was about this time 
that Miss Clara Yorke commented 
on the astringent qualities of the gen- 
tleman’s character. 

“ Why, mamma,” Hester Cleave- 
land said, “he had even the impu- 
dence to come to my house, and ex- 
hort me, and to say that we were all 
in danger from the influence of Fa- 
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ther Rasle and Edith: I got up at 
that, and said that, since he had tak- 
en the liberty to speak to me in such 
a manner of my own family, I should 
not scruple to excuse myself from 
any further conversation with him 
then or in future. And I made him 
one of my most splendid bows, and 
left him alone; didn’t I, you beauti- 
ful creature ?” 

This question was addressed to a 
lovely, gray-eyed infant that lay in 
the speaker’s lap, and was followed 
by a long and interesting conversa- 
tion between the two, the young mo- 
ther furnishing both questions and 
answers, and in that delightful inter- 
course quite forgetting Mr. Conway 
and his impudence. What were all 
the crabbed old ministers in the world 
in comparison to mamma’s own ba- 
by? Nothing at all! “Come, Me- 
licent, and see how intelligent his 
expression is when I speak to him. 
He looks right in my face.” 

“T do not see how he could well 
help it, if he looks anywhere, since 
your face is within an inch of his 
nose,” remarks Melicent dryly. 

Hester had at this time been a 
year married, and was triumphantly, 
we must own, a little selfishly happy. 
There was not in her nature a par- 
ticle of malice, but she lacked that 
sensitive and delicate regard for the 
feelings of others less favored than 
herself, which makes unselfish per- 
sons cautious not to display too 
much their own superior advantages. 
As her father had predicted, Major 
Cleaveland was to her the most won- 
derful man in the world, and as to 
Major Cleaveland’s youngest son, 
words could not express his perfec- 
tions. Their house was, in some oc- 
cult way, finer than any other house 
whatever, their furniture had a charm 
of its own, their horses had peculiar 
qualities which rendered them more 
valuable than you would think, their 
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very bread and butter had an un- 
common flavor which distinguished 
it from the bread and butter of less 
fortunate mortals. 

The Cleavelands remained ia Sea- 
ton the first winter after this baby’s 
birth, greatly to the joy of Hester’s 
family. ‘The winters passed rather 
heavily for them, and it was a plea- 
sant break in their daily life to see 
Hester’s horses turn into the avenue, 
with a great jingling of sleigh-bells, 
and Hester’s pretty face smiling out 
from her furs behind them. Even 
Clara, absorbed as she was in the 
glorious work of putting the last 
finishing touches to her first no- 
vel—a novel actually accepted by 
a publisher, and to be brought out 
in the spring—even this inspired 
person would start up at that cheery 
sound, and run down-stairs to chat 
with her sister, and embrace her ne- 
phew, if he were of the party. 

But there were times when no one 
could come to them, and they could 
not go out, but were as close prison- 
ers as though walls of stone had 
been built up around them. One 
might as well have been in the Bas- 
tile as in a solitary country-house in 
one of those old-fashioned, down-east 
snow-storms. One could see them 
gather on winter days in a steady 
purple bank about the horizon, wait- 
ing there with leaden patience for a 
day or two, perhaps, till all their 
forces should come up, or till the air 
should moderate enough for a fall. 
There would be no visible clouds, 
but a gradual thickening of the air, 
the blue losing its brilliancy under 
the gray film, a flake sidling down 
now and then in so reluctant a man- 
ner that it seemed every moment on 
the point of going up again. An- 
other follows, and another, they co- 
quette with the earth, seem to talk the 
matter over in the air, finally, with a 
good deal of hesitation, one after 
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another settles, and presently the 
storm comes on steadily, and what 
was a fairy star of whiteness becomes 
a thin white veil, then an inch-deep 
of swan’s-down, then a pile that 
clogs the feet of men and beasts, 
and the wheels or runners of car- 
riages, then an alabaster prison. 

It is possible to be in a state of 
desolation under such circumstances, 
and it is possible not to be: that de- 
pends on the people, and on the 
mood they are in. Some groan over 
the trial; some, scarcely less agree- 
able, sit down and endure it with a 
most depressing patience ; some shut 
the world out, and invent expedients 
to forget what sort of world it is; 
others, wider of mind and heart and 
clearer of sight, take the storm as it 
comes, and see all the enchantment 
of it. In that vast lily-flower that 
has curled down over them, and 
shut them in for a time, they find a 
honey that sparkles like wine. Lean 
out and catch a flake as it falls; it is 
a star, a flower, a fairy dumb-bell, a 
cross, a globe, always a wonder. 
Think, then, of the lavish millions of 
them! 

One whom nature holds close to 
her heart has sung the snow-storm: 

* Every pine, and fir, and hemlock, 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl; 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl.”’ 

One such snow in Seaton fell all 
day quietly, and all night, with a 
rising wind, and the next morning 
they woke in chaos. There was no 
up and down out of doors, but only 
a roundabout. 
and a whiteness that dimmed off in- 
to grayness; there were no fences nor 
posts; a ghost of a pyramid stood 
where the barn had been; what had 
been trees were white giants coming 
toward them, apparently. They op- 
ened their windows to brush away 
the snow that piled up on the sill, 


There was a whirl, 
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and were blinded and baffled ; they 
opened their doors to go out, and a 
solid Parian barrier was laid across 
the step, knee-high; they tried to 
shovel a path, and an angry wind 
and a myriad of little hands filled it 
in again. Patrick and Carl made a 
desperate effort to reach the village, 
and, after struggling as far as the 
avenue gate, were glad to get back 
to the house without being suffocated. 
At the door they found Edith catch- 
ing snow-flakes to look at the shapes 
of them, and watching with wonder 
and delight certain thin, sharp drifts 
that a breath would have shaken 
from their airy poise, but which the 
wild wind never stirred even to a 
tremor. 

“If one could only see the shapes 
of the wind!” she said. “ Or is it, 
Carl, that the shape of the snow is 
the shape of the wind ?” 

Clara shook the snow from her 
brother’s coat, and slyly dropped a 
snow-ball down his back; even Meli- 
cent forgot her dignity so far as to 
sit down in a bank, which enthron- 
ed her very prettily. Carl thereupon 
called her Mrs. Odin, and Melicent 
smiled involuntarily at the idea of 
being Mrs. Anybody. The mother 
and father, standing side by side, 
watched them smilingly from the 
window, and remembered how they 
used to play in the snow when they 
were children, and felt young again 
for a brief moment. 

“But the spectres of rheumatism 
and sore-throat stand between me 
and all that folderol now,” Mr. 
Yorke says, with a half-sigh. 

“ Yes, dear; but it is pretty to look 
at,” says the wife cheerfully. “ And 
we elders have the fire, which is 
more beautiful yet.” 

They pile wood on the fire. It 
blazes up, and reddens all the dusky 
room, and presently Mrs. Yorke 
wraps a scarlet mantle about her, 
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to the door, and calls out in the 
sweetest little bird-call: “ Come in, 
children, comein! You'll take cold.” 

“ Mother looks and sounds like an 
oriole in there,” says Carl. “Come, 
girls !” 

They all come in with very red 
cheeks and bright eyes, Edith run- 
ning to show her aunt a large star- 
flake before it melts. Mrs. Yorke, 
bending to examine it, breathes on 
it, and it changes instantly to a spot 
of water on Edith’s dark-blue sleeve. 

The two young Pattens, who have 
developed into clever scapegraces, are 
pushing each other into drifts at the 
back-door, and pretending not to 
hear Betsey’s stern calls to them to 
come to their work. When she ap- 
pears at the door with her hands all 
ready to administer summary chastise- 
ment, they elude her with the skill 
of practised gymnasts or of children 
used to dodging blows, run under her 
very elbows into the kitchen, and are 
busily and gravely employed by the 
time she has turned about and come 
back. Patrick sets his. face resolute- 
ly toward the barn, where are cer- 
tain quadrupeds to be cared for, and 
flounders as if he were himself a 
quadruped, and becomes a lessening 
speck, only the head visible, and 
finally, when they begin to think that 
he is lost, triumphantly pushes the 
barn-door open, and is greeted by 
a neigh from the horse, a shake of 
the head from the cow, and a wel- 
coming cackle from the hens. 

That evening they had music, 
Melicent played brilliantly, and Clara 
sang them an elfish old song : 


‘** Wha patters sae late at our gyle-window ?’ 
‘ Mither, it’s the cauld sleet.’ 
‘Come in, come in,’ quoth the canny gude- 
wife, 
* An’ warm thae frozen feet.’ ”’ 
When it came time for prayers, 
Mr. Yorke read that exquisite chap- 


ter in Job wherein God speaks of 
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the incomprehensible mysteries of 
power and wisdom hidden in the 
things that he has made. 

Carl, finding himself bored, lean- 
ed back in his chair, and clasped his 
hands over the top of hishead. The 
leaning back brought within his 
range of vision the fold of a dark- 
blue gown, the toe of a small shoe, 
and a pair of lovely folded hands. 
He turned his face a little, and look- 
ed at Edith, who had drawn her 
chair near his, and as he looked his 
face softened, and he unconsciously 
changed his careless position to one 
more respectful. He saw her pro- 
file, with the lustrous eyes steady as 
she listened, and so uplifted as to show 
their full size. The firelight played 
over her quiet face, and made shine 
a curve or two of the large braid of 
hair wound round her head. 

When Mr. Yorke read: Hast thou 


entered into the store-houses of the. 


snow, or hast thou beheld the treasures 
of the hail ? etc., she glanced at Carl, 
and smiled. She had known that 
he was looking at her, and was pleas- 
ed that he should. Carl had a par- 
ticularly pleasant way of looking at 
his cousin which she felt as a flower 
may feel the sun. It was as though 
they were talking together without 
words, and he knew her thoughts 
without the trouble of speech. 

When the reading was over, Edith 
said good-night to each one, kissed 
her aunt on both cheeks, and went 
up to her chamber. The last good- 
night was to Carl, who opened the 
door for her. 

“He has beautiful manners,” she 
said to herself as she went up-stairs. 
“ He says so much without speaking 
a word. He seemed to say good- 
night, but he did not speak. I think 
that, when we go to heaven, we shall 
all talk in that silent way. How 
odd that Carl and I should begin 
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now : 
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She wrapped a shawl about her, 
and stood before her crucifix, looking 
at it, and recollecting herself before 
saying her prayers. “When I am 
going to speak to Carl or to Dick, 
or to any one, I think of him. If I 
were going to speak to a king, I 
should think of nothing else, and my 
heart would beat quickly. I am 
going to speak to the One who makes 
kings.” 

She bowed her head with a calm 
reverence. But that was not what she 
wanted. Her heart craved emotion. 
“T am going to speak to the Son of 
God. He was poor, he was despis- 
ed and rejected. When I was the 
poorest, I had my little attic to sleep 
in, but he had not where to lay his 
head. O dear Lord! it was pitiful. 
I will never, never turn you out in 
the cold!” 

When Melicent softly entered her 
room, next to Edith’s, and stopped a 
moment, hesitating whether to speak 
to her cousin, she heard her breathe out 
as she laid her head upon the pillow, 
“In the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I lie down to sleep !” 

Melicent stole noiselessly away 
from the door. She could not ad- 
dress any trivial word, even any 
word of common affection, to one 
who had just lain down to sleep 
in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It made sleep seem awful 
and sacred as well as sweet. It 
made guardian angels seem possible, 
even necessary. ‘“ How beautiful 
the Catholic religion is in some of its 
forms!” she thought, and, after a 
moment, knelt, and said a short prayer 
that she also might be guarded dur- 
ing the night, and that the Lord 
would not refuse to let her also rest 
in his name. She felt a sense of 
safety in having her cousin near, and 
the door of Edith’s chamber seemed 
to her like the door of a shrine. 

The next morning when they wak- 
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ed, the windows were all of a glitter 
with sunshine, and wrought over by 
the artisans of frostland with samples 
of every landscape under the sun— 
cliffs with climbing spruce-trees, sil- 
very-sanded deserts with palms, an 
infinite variety. The sky was a daz- 
zling clearness. The earth was like a 
stormy sea that had suddenly been 
enchanted into a motionless and in- 
effable whiteness; the wave curl- 
ed over, with the spray all ready to 
slide down its back ; the hollows were 
arrested in their sinking, the ripples 
frozen in their dimpling. 

Then when evening came there 
was a grand display of northern lights, 
that pitched their tents of shifting 
rose and gold, with flags flying, and 
armies marching, and stained the 
snow with airy blood. 

Carl stood in the cupola with 
Edith and Clara clinging to him, 
both a little uneasy, and told them 
stories of Thor, Odin, the Bifrost 
bridge, and Valhalla. What they saw 
was the Scandinavian gods carousing, 
he said; or, no, it was a repetition 
of that fierce battle of olden time, 
when, at night, spectators saw the 
dead arise from the field, float up 
into the air, and fight their battle 
over again in the sky, that wild le- 
gend that Kaulbach painted on can- 
vas. 

“Carl,” Edith said hesitatingly, 
“T think that the truth is more beau- 
tiful than any legend.” 

“But we do not know the truth 
about northern lights,” he replied, 
taking a scientific view of the matter. 

She hesitated a moment. She 
was not used to speaking of what 
came nearest to her heart. But Fa- 
ther Rasle had given her a charge: 
“Whenever you have a chance to 
say anything beautiful about God, say 
it. That is your duty.” 

“ We know that God made them,” 
she faltered. 
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“ Oh! that spoils the poetry of it!” 
Carl exclaimed involuntarily. “ Par- 
don me! but to speak of God is to 
remind me of long, sanctimonious 
faces and disagreeable ways, and of 
a frowning on everything graceful 
and grand and beautiful.” 

* It isn’t nght!” she said eagerly, 
forgetting herself; “for it is God who 
has made everything grand and beau- 
tiful and graceful. When you see a 
fine picture, or a piece of statuary, or 
read a good book, you think of the ar- 
tist, and admire him. Reading a play, 
the other day, you said, ‘ What a soul 
Shakespeare had!’ and I heard you 
say once that Michael Angelo was a 
god; and last night, when Melicent 
played a sonata you liked, you ex- 
claimed, ‘ That glorious Beethoven!’ 
Why not say, ‘ That great God!’ when 
you see the northern lights? Be- 
sides, God made Beethoven, and 
Michael Angelo, and Shakespeare, and 
taught them everything they knew. 
I do really think, Carl, that the truth 
is more beautiful than any legend. 
Why isn’t it as fine to say, ‘ Zhe God of 
glory thundereth,’ as to talk about Jove 
throwing thunderbolts? I don’t see 
anything very admirable in Jove. 
And why isn’t it as sublime for the 
sun to hang and shine, and the world 
to go whirling about it, because God 
told them to, as for Phoebus to drive 
the chariot of the sun up the East ?” 

She turned her face, rosy with earn- 
estness and northern lights, and 
looked at him with her shining eyes. 

“Why, Edith,” he said, “ you’re 
going to be a poet!” 

She shook her head, and hung it a 
little bashfully. “No, I amnot. But 
King David was a poet.” 

And so the matter dropped. But 
Edith had spoken her word for God, 
and may be it had not been entirely 
lost. 

Perhaps we may be allowed here 
to say a word in defence of the 
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weather as a subject of conversation. 
The assertion that Americans, and 
especially New Englanders, com- 
mence all acquaintanceships and all 
social conversations with an atmo- 
spheric exordium, has become class- 
ical, and to mention that on any 
given occasion the weather was the 
subject of conversation is to intend 
to be facetious. But let us question 
the good sense of this mockery. Are 
not the countless phases of the many- 
sided weather as noble, as beautiful, 
as profitable, and as harmless topics 
of conversation as ninety-nine out of 
a hundred things which people do 
talk about? Is a dull or a wicked 
speech, a dull or a wicked book, a 
fashion, a horse, your neighbor’s 
character, a caucus, a candidate, even 
a song, or a bit of weather on canvas, 
a finer topic ? 

Ah, the weather !—skies of infinite 
changes, inexhaustible palette in 
which the painter’s imagination dips 
its brush ; calms, nature holding her 
breath; winds, the nearest to spirit 
of any created thing; clouds, the 
aerial chemists of light; showers, 
overflowing spray from fountains sus- 


CHAPTER 


CARL SEES HIMSELF 


THE summer we are thinking of was 
1851, and in the June of it Edith had 
her sixteenth birthday duly cele- 
brated by the family, and Clara pub- 
lished her first book, an event of still 
greater consequence to them. 

In the June of this year, also, the 
Hon. Mr. Blank came down to de- 
light and instruct the voters of Seaton. 
Mr. Yorke was highly pleased by 
this announcement. He had known 
the gentleman in Boston, and thought 
him eloquent. It would be pleasant 
to see and hear a man of note once 
more. “Come to think of it, Amy,” 
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pended in air; rains, the asperges of 
the skies ; fogs, filmy veils which all 
the king’s men cannot tear aside ; 
droughts, continents in a fever ; cold, 
the horror of nature, at which the 
small streams stiffen and die, the 
mountains whiten to ghosts, and 
even iron shrinks; heat, nature’s 
angel of the resurrection blowing 
through the golden sunshine, and 
calling the flowers out of their graves, 
and bringing the birds from afar 
would that all the bad, the unchari- 
table, the silly, the cold, the com- 
plaining talk that on this earth vexes 
the ear of heaven could be changed 
to sweet and harmless talk of the in- 
finitely-varying weather, and of him 
who planned its variety! 

After this protest and apiration, it 
can be said of the Yorkes, without 
any intention of reflecting on their 
intelligence, that the weather had a 
good deal to do with their entertain- 
ment, from the spring round through 
the circle of flowers and snows, till 
beside the melting drift they found 
the first May-flowers making their 
rosy act of faith in the coming sum- 
mer. 





XII. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 


he said, “ we have been buried here 
four years, seeing nobody outside of 
the town. It will be truly refreshing. 
We must have him here to dinner or 
tea, and we must all go to hear the 
address. It is to be in a tent on the 
fair-grounds.” 

Mr. Yorke was quite biight and 
interested. He had been living in 
seclusion long enough to appreciate 
the vaiue of a little excitement. He 
called on Mr. Blank at his hotel, 
the evening of his arrival, and had a 
very cordial and agreeable half-hour, 
talking chiefly of personal matters, 
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and old friends. Two or three other 
gentlemen who were paying their re- 
spects to the senator withdrew after 
afew minutes, to Mr. Yorke’s satisfac- 
tion. ‘They were persons whom he 
did not at all like. 

“JT am worn out,” Mr. Blank said, 
leaning back in his chair, and poising 
his heels on the back of another chair. 
“ T have made forty speeches in thirty 
days. But it pays. The excitement 
is immense.” 

Mr. Yorke was rather ashamed to 
ask what particular issue created this 
excitement and palaver. The truth 
was, he was a little behind the times. 
His four years had been years of 
vegetation, and he scarcely knew what 
his old friends were about. He had 
been so much engaged in filling up 
the maw of his avenues, coaxing ex- 
otics to bloom for the first time in his 
gardens, and reading novels—ac- 
tually reading novels—that he was 
politically in the position of a man 
who had had a four years’ sleep. He 
was mortified and astonished to re- 
alize at this moment that he had been 
going over the Waverley novels again, 
when he should have been reading 
the papers and keeping the state of 
the nation in view. 

His embarrassment was relieved 
by a loud shout that rose from a 
crowd collected in front of the hotel. 
The gentleman for whom this ap- 
plause was intended took no notice of 
it, except by an impatient shake of 
the head. He sipped a little from a 
tumbler at his elbow, and calmly 
lighted a cigar. 

The shouting ceased, and the Sea- 
ton band—not the cast-iron band 
this time—broke out in their finest 
style. 

“ Confound them!” ejaculated the 
senator. “Do they think I want to 
hear their noise? I am tired of 
Dodworth’s and the Germanians; 
but this! Why, it’s all trombones.” 
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The music ceased, and the shout 
went up again, 

“ They will have me out,” groaned 
the hero of the hour. “I’ve a great 
mind to be taken sick. Couldn’t you 
go out and say I’m sick ?” 

“No, sir,” Mr. Yorke said deci- 
sively, “I could not.” 

“Well, couldn’t you go out and 
make a speech for me? You're about 
my build. It’s easy. I could say it 
in my sleep. Honored—free and in- 
telligent people—your beautiful town 
—glorious cause, etc. Fill it in as 
you like.” 

Mr. Yorke laughed. “I’m about 
half your build, and my voice is as 
much like yours as a crow’s js like a 
nightingale’s. Go along. When 
you’ve embarked in this sort of thing, 
you must take the consequences.” 

As another and still more impera- 
tive call up, the honorable 
gentleman rose with a yawn, and the 
two stepped out into the balcony. 

“My dear friends,” began the 
speaker in silvery-clear tones, “ words 
fail me to express the feelings which 
move my heart when I listen to this 
generous welcome.” (Applause.) 

“ Well for you that they do,” pa- 
renthesized Mr. Yorke. 

“Your approval honors you more 
than it does me,” resumed the sena- 
tor. “For what am I but the mouth- 
piece by which you speak, as the 
thunder-cloud speaks by the light- 
ning? The mass of the people 
gather the truth, and it is their fire 
which informs the leader, and incites 
him to utter it forth. They are the—” 
(Immense applause.) 

“ The idiots !” exclaimed the orator. 
“They have broken into my best 
paragraph where it can’t be mended. 
I must wind up.” 

“The fame of your town has 
reached me,” he went on. “I have 
heard of it as a place where freedom 
is not only loved, but adored, where 
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oppression is not only hated, but 
trampled on; and to-day, when I 
drove over the distant hills, and saw 
the white spires of your churches 
rising out of the forests, they seemed 
to me like warning fingers pointing 
heavenward, as though the genius of 
the place bade me remember that 
the angelic hosts were witnessing if I 
and if you were faithful to the sacred 
trust placed in our keeping.” (Tem- 
pests of applause). 

“That always takes,” remarked 
the senator to his companion. 
“Spires are trumps.” 

“ My friends, to-night I am but a 
voice to you, but to-morrow we shall 
meet face to face. Let not a man be 
missing. Seaton expects every voter 
to do his duty. Again I thank you 
for your kind welcome, and wish you 
one and all good-night.” 

“What do they think a man is 
made of when they call him out to 
speak in a fog thick enough to slice 
and butter ?” grumbled the orator, 
getting into his chamber again, and 
dropping the curtain between him 
and a second burst of music from 
the band. 

Mr. Yorke raised his eyebrows 
slightly, and pursed out his under- 
lip. “What glorious things have 
you heard of Seaton, and where ?” 
he inquired. “I was not aware that 
it was famous.” 

The senator finished the contents 
of his tumbler, and wiped his mous- 
tache carefully. ‘I have heard that 
it is an infernally rowdyish little 
hole,” he answered. “I didn’t care 
about coming here, but it was in my 
stumping programme.” 

Mr. Yorke took leave, and went 
homeward very soberly. He was 
disappointed and depressed, and na- 
ture seemed to sympathize with his 
mood. The road was muddy, and 
in the thick fog and darkness he 
could scarcely see the path at the 
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side of it. When he turned into the 
private way that led to his own 
house, the trees crowded about, drip- 
ping, uncomfortable, and threatening, 
as if they had met to impeach the 
clerk of the weather, and concert 
measures for the putting down of this 
Scotch mist that was presuming to 
befog a free, enlightened New Eng- 
land forest. When he reached the 
gate, Mr. Yorke leaned on it a mo- 
ment. “Oh! for the laws of the Lo- 
crians !” he exclaimed. 

“ Charles, is that you?” asked a 
soft voice near. 

“ Why, Amy!” 
tleman, starting. 

“I was looking for you,” Mrs. 
Yorke explained, taking her husband’s 
arm. “I hate to have you come up 
this road alone.” 

Her thin dress was damp, her 
hands cold, her heart fluttering. She 
had been walking up and down the 
avenue for the last hour, listening for 
her husband’s step. How did she 
know what might happen to him ? 
The people were violent, and he was 
uncompromising and bold. Oh! why 
had she consented to return to that 
place where her youth had _ been 
blighted ? No good had ever come 
to her there, nothing but sorrow. 

“OQ woman, woman! how you do 
torment yourself!” Mr. Yorke ejacu- 
lated. “You will have it that 
are in danger. 


returned the gen- 


we 
You will have it that 
we are being hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, if we are ten minutes be- 
yond the time.” 

“ Would you rather we should care 
nothing about you?” his wife asked 
tremulously. 

“ No, dear,” he answered ; “ for I 
know that your fears are in proportion 
to your loving.” 

The next day Mr. Yorke and his 
daughters went to hear the address. 
Edith remained at home with her 
aunt, who never went into a crowd. 
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The road, the tent, and all about it 
were full of people. The enthusiasm 
was immense. When the speaker 
appeared, the audience stood up, the 
men shouting, the women waving 
their handkerchiefs—what for it would 
be hard to say. Probably they did 
not know themselves, unless they 
meant to express thus their admira- 
tion for success. For this man was 
the very embodiment of worldly suc- 
cess. Wealth and honors had come 
to him, not unsought, but without 
toil, and with little deserving. Suc- 
cess showed forth from his smooth, 
handsome face with its bright eyes 
and ready smile, even from the plump 
white hand, at whose wave thousands 
of voters said yea or nay. His ex- 
pression was one of pleasant excite- 
ment and self-complacency, such as 
a man like him may naturally feel in 
such circumstances. He was a fluent 
speaker, had a musical voice, and a 
graceful manner. 

Mr. Yorke listened to his exordium 


with great and anxious interest, and, 
as from generalities the orator gra- 
dually became more specific, his face 


darkened. It was, in fact, nothing 
more than a Know-Nothing tirade, 
with the usual appeal to the pas- 
sions instead of the reason, and the 
old hackneyed abuse of the clergy. 

Mr. Yorke rose like a tiger. “ Come, 
girls,” he said quite audibly. “I 
can’t listen to any more of this 
trash.” 

His daughters followed him quiet- 
ly ; but, their seats being prominent, 
they could not get out without excit- 
ing attention, and the first to see 
them was the speaker. He faltered 
a little in his speech, and a faint co- 
lor rose to his face; but he recovered 
himself immediately, and waved his 
hand to stop the hisses that were be- 
ginning to rise. But he felt the de- 
fection. He knew well that he was 
a politician, not a statesman, and he 
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would rather have had Mr. Yorke’s 
countenance than that of any ten 
other men present. 

Mr. Yorke did not dine with the 
senator that day as he had promised 
to. “ When I made the engagement, 
I did not know that you had become 
a wire-puller,” he wrote briefly, in 
making his excuse. 

Mr. Blank’s face paled slightly as 
he read the note, but he crushed it 
carelessly the momentafter. ‘“ Charles 
Yorke was always a hunker,” he re- 
marked. 

“ Carl, I want you to print a lead- 
er from me, this week,” Mr. Yorke 
said to his son that evening. 

We have not said that Carl, hav- 
ing finished his law-studies, instead 
of practising, had undertaken the 
editorship of the Seaton Heradd. 

“T am afraid, sir,” the young man 
replied, “ that, if you print your lead- 
ers in the Herald, you will have to 
pay the expenses of the paper, and 
insure the office against fire and 
mobs, At present the circulation is 
very small, and I dare not say a 
word against the party in power.” 

This paper was not, indeed, a very 
prosperous sheet ; for the editor could 
not lower himself to the majority of 
the people, and they could not raise 
themselves to him. His politics were 
too little violent, his tone too gentle- 
manly, his literary items and extracts 
too pure and high in tone. 

Major Cleaveland and Hester were 
taking tea at the homestead, and, 
when after tea Edith went up-stairs 
to read a letter she had just received 
from Dick Rowan, there was quite 
a warm discussion of the events of 
the day. 

“ After all, Mr. Blank is a strong 
speaker,” Major Cleaveland said. 

“A strong speaker!” exclaimed 
his father-in-law. “ He is rank, sir!” 

The ladies interposed a little. 

“T’m not a Know-Nothing,” Hes- 
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ter’s husband said; “but neither do 
I condemn them. Their charges are 
not all false. The Catholic party 
proclaim their theory, which is very 
fine, and say nothing about the abus- 
es which creep into their practice ; 
their enemies denounce the abuses, 
and give them no credit for their 
principles. I think that the gist of 
the trouble is this: neither party will 
distinguish between the church and 
the clergy. When the body of Ca- 
tholics will check their priests the 
minute they step out of their pro- 
vince or abuse their power, and 
when non-Catholics learn not to con- 
demn a religion for the sins of indi- 
vidual professors, then we shall have 
peace.” 

The ladies and Carl went out into 
the garden, and left the two gentle- 
men to their discussion. 

“JT often wonder, Carl, that you 
express no opinion on these subjects,” 
his mother said. “ You must have 
opinions. I almost wish, sometimes, 
that you would argue.” 

“Which side do you wish me to 
prove ?” he inquired listlessly. “I 
can prove either.” 

She sighed. “ How you do need 
rousing !” 

He put his arm around her as they 
walked up and down the piazza. 
“ My opinion is, little mother,” he 
said, “ that opinions are a bore. Who 
wants to be always listening to what 
other people think on subjects? Not 
one thought in a milliard is worth 
putting into words. I am sick of 
words, of gabble, of inanities.” 

“ Yes, my son,” she said gently. 
“ But one expects a man to give 
his opinion once for all on religious 
questions.” 

“It is not a religious question, 
mother: it is a question of religions,” 
the young man replied with a sort 
of impatience. “ There is no great- 
er bore than that same question. 
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Why does not each person believe 
what suits him, and hold his tongue 
about it, and let every other do the 
same ?” 

“ But truth! but truth!” said the 
mother. 

Carl shrugged his shoulders. “ Eve- 
rybody thinks he has it shut up in 
his cranium.” 

“What! you renounce religion ?” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Not at all,” he said. “They are 
sO many spiritual gymnasiums where 
people exercise their souls. They 
are very pretty and amiable for wo- 
men, and for men who need them; 
but there are those who do not need 
them.” 

* Carl, you break my heart!” his 
mother cried out, gazing through 
tears into her son’s face. The boy- 
ish look had gone out of it. There 


were weariness and sadness in it, and 
hardness, too. 

Carl was in a bitter mood that 
day, but he tried to soothe the pain 


he had given. “I'll do anything,” 
he said laughingly. “I'll turn Ca- 
tholic. I'll goto hear John Conway. 
I'll read the Dairyman’s Daughter. 
I'll teach a Sunday-school class.” 

Edith came smiling out through 
the door. “Such a nice letter from 
Dick!” she said, giving it to her 
aunt. “And see, Carl, here is a 
little handful of sand from the Sa- 
hara, and here is an orange-blossom 
from Sorrento. It looks quite fresh.” 

Dick Rowan had that delightful 
way which so few letter-writing tra- 
vellers know of making their descrip- 
tions more vivid by sending some il- 
lustrations of them. Writing from 
the south, he would say, “ While you 
are in the midst of snow, there is a 
rose-tree in bloom outside my win- 
dow. Here is one of the buds.” 
He had emancipated himself from 
the letter-writers, and succeeded per- 
fectly in his own way. 
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The next afternoon Mrs. Yorke sent 
for Mr. Griffeth, and saw him alone. 
“What have you done to Carl?” 
she exclaimed. ‘ Are you making an 
infidel of him ?” 

The minister, confounded, tried to 
excuse Carl and defend himself. 

The interview was not a pleasant 
one, and Mr. Griffeth was glad when 
it was over. He went out into the 
sitting-room where Melicent and 
Clara sat; but their constrained man- 
ners did not encourage him to stay 
long. ‘They suspected the subject of 
the conversation he had been holding 
with their mother. 

Edith sat on the piazza outside, 
studying. Her person was not in 
sight as he looked from the window, 
but a flutter of drapery on the breeze 
betrayed her presence. Mr. Griffeth 
merely bowed to the sisters in passing, 
and went out on to the piazza. Edith 
sat in a low chair with a book of 
German ballads on her knees. By 
her side were a grammar and diction- 
ary. She was translating, watching 
thought after thought emerge from 
that imperfectly-known language, as 
stars emerge from the mists of heaven. 

She glanced at the minister with a 
smile that was less for him than for 
the stanza she had just completed. 

“Salve!” he exclaimed, bowing 
lowly. 

“T am translating a song from the 
German,” Edith said. “ Is not trans- 
lating delightful? It is like digging 
for gold, and finding it. I have just 
got a thought out whole.” 

The song was that beautiful one 
which has been rendered : 


‘* The fight is done: and, far away, 

Phe thundering noise of battle dies; 

While homeward, glad, I wend my way, 

To meet the sunlight of her eyes.” 

Edith was looking very lovely. 
The vines curtaining the end of the 
piazza where she sat shut her into a 
green nook to which only the finest 
sprinkle of sunshine could penetrate. 
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The light, moving shadows flecked 
her white gown, and all the floor of 
the piazza about her, 


“ Making a quiet image of disquiet,” 


and a flickering in her hair. Carl, 
who was always dressing her out in 
some fanciful way, had fastened a 
drooping bunch of white lilies in her 
braids, and the petals, lying against 
her neck and cheek, showed the dif- 
ference between silver-white and rose- 
white. Her beaming face made a 
light in the place. 

Mr. Griffeth, stooping to see the 
poem, laid his hand on the book she 
held, and she released it so suddenly 
that it had nearly fallen to the floor. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he said, reading 
it aloud. “Can you not fancy your- 
self that golden-haired lady, and that 
some warrior is coming home to lay 
his honors at your feet and claim his 
reward ?” 

Edith looked away quickly, and 
let the air take the brightness of her 
face. He gazed steadily at her, and 
wondered for whom the brightness 
was, or if it were only a girl’s vague 
romance. 

“T like soldiers,” she said after a 
moment, and, though quiet, there 
seemed a slight stateliness in her man- 
ner. “ My grandfather was a soldier 
all his life, and was as used to a 
sword as lam toa fan. Mamma said 
that one of his mottoes was, ‘ Never 
reckon the forces of an enemy till 
after the victory.’ It was written in 
one of her letters to papa. If I were 
a man, I should wish to be a soldier.” 

“T also am a soldier; I fight the 
devil,” the minister said, with a slight, 
bitter laugh. 

“Do you conquer him ?” she asked 
simply, but with the faintest little 
mocking smile. 

Mr. Griffeth ignored the question. 
“ You have golden hair, like the lady 
of the song,” he said hastily. “If I 
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were a soldier, Edith, and came home 
to you from battle, would you wel- 
come me as that lady did her lover ?” 
He touched her hair with his hand as 
he spoke. 

A bright crimson color swept over 
her face, and she stood up instantly, 
drawing away from him, her eyes 
sparkling. Edith Yorke’s innocence 
was not of that kind which is divorced 
from dignity and delicacy, and smiles 
at freedoms from everybody. 

“ Pardon me!” the minister stam- 
mered, and at the same moment, 
to complete his discomfiture, per- 
ceived that the curtain to the window 
directly behind them had been drawn 
aside, and that Mrs. Yorke stood there, 
flushed and haughty, with a look in 
her eyes which he had never seen 
there before. 

His case was desperate, he knew, 
but he made an effort to recover. “I 
forgot myself,” he said ; “ but I assure 
you I meant no harm.” 

“What harm could you have 
meant, sir?” said the lady, drawing 
herself up. 

It was not an easy question to 
answer. 

“You have probably made the 
mistake of supposing that the young 
ladies in my family are as free in their 
manners as those in some other 
families you may know. It is a mis- 
take. I have taken care that their 
education shall second and confirm 
what is always the impulse of a re- 
fined nature: to regard such free- 
doms as offences when coming from 
any one but the one chosen to receive 
all favors.” 

Mr, Griffeth might apologize, and 
the apology be civilly received, but, 
when he walked away from that 
house, he felt that he would not be 
welcomed in it again. And so the 
church in Seaton lost a friend and 
found an enemy. The next Sunday 
the most bitter anti-Catholic sermon 
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of the season was preached from the 
Universalist pulpit. 

A few weeks after came a peremp- 
tory letter from Miss Clinton. She 
wanted Carl to come up to see her. 
What was he burying himself in the 
country for? Was he raising tur- 
nips? Was he going to marry some 
freckled dairy-maid? If he was, 
she did not wish to set eyes on him. 
What did they mean by leaving her 
to die alone, without a relative near 
her? It was unnatural! It was a 
shame! Let Carlcome atonce. If 
he pleased her, she would provide 
for him. 

Miss Clinton’s promises were not 
very trustworthy in this respect, for 
she had successively endowed and 
disinherited every one of her rela- 
tives and friends. But that was no 
reason why her request should be re- 
fused. She was a lonely old woman, 


and Carl must go to her. 
He consented rather reluctantly, 
protesting that he would only stay a 


week. But, when he got there, it 
was not so easy to tear himself away. 

‘** A newspaper to edit ?” cried the 
old lady. “ What signifies a news- 
paper in a little country town? No- 
body ever reads it.” 

“ Not when J edit it ?” says Carl 
witha laugh. He found the old lady 
amusing. 

“ No, not even then, Master Va- 
nity,” she replies, “ Stay here, Carl. 
It is miserable to be left alone so. 
I sha’n’t keep you very long. You 
shall have any room you choose, 
and money enough to be respectable, 
and you may smoke from morning 
to night. There is only one thing 
you may not do. I won’t have a dog 
in this house, for two reasons: he 
might go mad, and he might worry 
my cat. Will you stay? Old peo- 
ple live longer when they have young 
ones about them; and, besides, I’m 
lonely. Birdtormentsme. She hints, 
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religion, and reads the Bible when 
she thinks I don’t see her. I know 
she is searching out texts that she 
thinks will fit my case. I am getting 
old, Carl, and I forget a little the ar- 
guments against all this superstition. 
They are true, but I forget them; 
and sometimes in the night, or when 
I feel nervous, the nonsensical reli- 
gious stories I have heard come up 
and frighten me, and I have nothing 
to oppose to them. Alice torments 
me, too. She is so sure, she 4voks so 
much, she goes about with her religion 
just like a little child holding its mo- 
ther’s hand, while I am sure of noth- 
ing, and have nothing to lean on but 
this stick”—holding out a cane in 
her shaking hand. 

“It must be comfortable to believe 
so,” she went on, after two or three 
gasping breaths. “I envy the fools 
who can. But I can’t. My head is 
too clear for that. And I want you 
here, Carl, to remind me of the ar- 
guments that I forget, and to talk to 
me when I am nervous. They tell 
me that you are a free-thinker, and I 
know that you are clever. Stay, for 
God’s sake! I suppose there may 
be a God.” 

Carl shrank from the wild appeal 
in that frightened old face; shrank 
yet more from the horrible task as- 
signed him. Unbelief, as. he had 
contemplated it, looked gallant, no- 
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ble, and aspiring; but this unbelief 
seemed like a glimpse into that per- 
dition which he had denied. In this 
old scoffer he felt as if contemplating 
a distorted image of himself. It was 
as if he had been asked to commit a 
crime, a sacrilege. ‘There was such 
a crime as sacrilege, he saw. 

3ut he could not refuse to stay. 

“ Perhaps it would be better for 
us both to look for arguments 
against than for our theories,” he 
said gravely. 

Anything, so that he did not leave 
her, she insisted. Indeed, she want- 
ed his masculine strength more than 
anything else. Every one about feared 
her, or was tenderly careful of her, 
but this young man had already more 
than once good-naturedly scouted 
her notions. He was one to be fear- 
less and tell the truth, and she felt 
safe with him. Besides, he was 2 
man, and clever, and it would not 
hurt her pride to be influenced by 
him. If her insensible and selfish 
heart felt no longer the necessity of 
loving, it still felt the equally femi- 
nine necessity of submission and sa- 
crifice. Already in the bottom of 
her heart was a faint hope that Carl 
might insist on having a dog in the 
house, and that she might show her 
dawning fondness for him by con- 
senting—a greater concession than 
she had ever yet made in her life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A RIVAL 


Dick Rowan came home in the 
spring of ’52 to begin a new life. In 
the first place, he was to have 
a ship of his own. Mr. Williams 
had a beautiful ship almost ready to 
launch, and he was to be the master 
of it. He was to name it, too, that 
had been promised him; but what 
name he meant to bestow was as yet 


FOR EDITH. 


a secret to all but himself. What 
could it be but the Zaith Yorke? 
He had other matters to settle, too; 
he must become a Catholic. He 
had promised Edith that he would, 
if, on reading, he found he could do 
so conscientiously. He had read a 
good deal, more than he liked, in- 
deed, and saw nothing to object to. 
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Besides, the fact that it was Edith’s 
religion and the religion of his fath- 
er’s boyhood was a strong argument 
in its favor, There was one other 
affair to settle, the thought of which 
made. the color drop out of his 
cheeks, and his heart rise in excited 
throbs. He had studied it over and 
over during this last voyage, and his 
mind was made up. Edith was al- 
most seventeen years old, and he 
meant to speak to her. She must 
know now, if she ever would, wheth- 
er she was willing to be his wife. 

Perhaps something said to him by 
Captain Cary had hastened his de- 
cision. The captain had seen what 
his studies were, and been vexed by 
them. 

“You are going too far, Dick,” 
he expostulated. “A man never 
should change his religion for a girl’s 
sake. She won’t like you any the 
better for it. Besides, Dick, I can’t 
help saying it, you are making a fool 
of yourself. She will marry Carl 
Yorke.” 

Dick stared, reddened, then grew 
pale. “TI think not,” he said decid- 
edly. “ Don’t say that again, cap- 
tain.” 

The first thing to be attended to, 
then, was his religion. He must be 
a Catholic when he met Edith. Be- 
sides, if religion gives strength, he 
would feel better prepared to put his 
fortune to the test. He went, there- 
fore, to a clergyman immediately. 

“JT do not wish to read any more, 
sir,” he said. “I do not like the 
way in which learned men prove 
their arguments to be true. It is too 
ingenious. It always seems to me 
that the other side could be just as 
well proved, if one were clever 
enough. I am willing to believe 
whatever is true. I cannot swear to 
any doctrine, except the existence of 
a God and the divinity of Christ. 
Those two truths I would stand by 
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with my life. For the rest, I can 
only say that I place my mind and 
heart passively in the hands of God, 
and ask him to direct them. I can 
do no more, except to say that, if I 
do not believe, neither do I disbe- 
lieve anything that has been propos- 
ed to me. Perhaps my head isn’t 
a very good one; I dare say it is not. 
I certainly do not like subtleties. It 
seems to me that all necessary truth 
may be known and believed by a 
very ordinary intellect with very mo- 
derate study. What I want in reli- 
gion is what I find in the faces of 
some of the poor people whom I 
see here at Mass in the early morn- 
ing, and I don’t believe they got 
that out of books, or got it them- 
selves in any way.” 

“You are right,” the priest said. 
“What you saw in their faces was 
faith, a pure gift of God. But you 
believe baptism to be necessary to 
salvation ?” 

“T am inclined to think so, but 
not sure,” was the reply. “If I were 
sure, then I should already have 
faith, which is what I come to ask 
for. If it is necessary, I wish for it.” 

The priest mused. This was not 
a very fervent penitent certainly ; 
but he was a sincere one, and in his 
fine, earnest face the father read a 
latent fervor and power of strong 
conviction which would be all the 
more precious when aroused. 

Dick mistook the father’s silence 
for hesitation, and his real impatience 
broke out. “I am uneasy, sir,” he 
said; “I wish to be one thing or an- 
other.” 

The priest looked at him. 
do you mean ?” 

Dick paused a minute, resting his 
head on his hand, then raised his 
bright, clear eyes. 

“ What I say to a priest goes no 
further?” he said _ interrogative- 


ly. 


“ What 
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“Your confidence is safe with 
me.” 

“ Edith said that I should tell you 
everything,” Dick muttered, half to 
himself, and for a moment his drea- 
my eyes seemed to contemplate the 
picture his mind held of her saying 
so. A smile just stirred his lips, and 
he went on. “I was born an out- 
law, sir. The  conventionalities 
which keep many people straight 
had nothing to do with me. Then 
I like adventure, and am hard to 
frighten. I have been about, and 
seen all sorts of people believing all 
sorts of things, and one sort was as 
good as another, as far as I could 
The effect of this is, of course, 
to make one liberal ; but such a lib- 
erality, if a man has not a settled 
religious belief, unhinges the princi- 
There have been times when 
I have thought that it wasn’t much 
matter what I did. I had half a 


see. 


ples. 


mind to run away with Edith, and 


turn privateer.” 

“ Who is this Edith ?” 

“She is a little Catholic girl who 
was brought up with me, sir. I’m 
going to ask her to marry me, and I 
think she will. She is the only person 
in the world whom I depend on, or 
who has any influence over me. I 
believe in her. She is as true as 
And she believes in me. I 
can’t fail her, sir. That thought has 
kept me from harm so far.” 

“Tt is a poor reason for being a 
Catholic,” the father said in a dis- 
satisfied tone. “It is a weak hold 
on virtue when your motive is an 
affection like this.” 

The young man smiled with a 
sudden recollection. 

“When we were at St. Michael’s, 
last winter, there was a great storm, 
and a vessel was wrecked close to 
the coast. We went down to the 
shore to see, but nothing could be 
done. One man swam to or was 


steel. 
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washed to a little rock not far from 
the shore. There he lay clinging, 
with the waves breaking over him. 
He couldn’t have held on long, and 
we could not get to him any way. 
But Captain Cary brought out a big 
bow and arrow of his that always 
reminded me of Ulysses’, for no one 
but the captain, I believe, could 
bend it, and, in a lull of the wind, he 
shot a little cord over to the man, and 
the man drew it out. Hope revived 
his strength, I suppose, and it seem- 
ed as if the tempest waited for him. 
We tied a rope to the cord, and a 
larger rope to that, and he drew it 
out, and tied it to the rock, and we 
saved him.” 

The priest smiled. “Very true. 
We rise, we are saved sometimes by 
degrees, and this little hold may be 
tied to a stronger. Go out into the 
church, and make the prayer of the 
blind man, ‘Lord, that I may re- 
ceive my sight.’ To-morrow morn- 
ing I will baptize you. I find you 
sufficiently instructed.” 

That evening Dick made a re- 
quest of the priest. “When men 
were to be knighted, in olden times,” 
he said, “ they used to keep a vigil 
in the church. Now, if by baptism 
I am to be made fit to enter heaven 
at once, changed from a child of the 
devil to a child of God, why, it is 
worth thinking about. It is a great 
thing to happen in a man’s life, and 
it happens but once. I would like 
to keep a vigil in the church. I 
could think there better than any- 
where else.” 

The priest hesitated. He hardly 
knew what to think of this mingled 
coldness and fervor. 

“ Besides,” the young man added, 
“ you say that Christ is there bodily. 
I would like to watch with him one 
night. It seems to me wrong to 
leave him alone there now, when he 
is to do so much for me to-morrow.” 
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The priest consented. “But do 
not fancy that the Lord is alone, 
though his earthly children forsake 
him,” he said. *“ Doubtless the 
place is crowded with angels and 
archangels.” 

Dick gazed steadfastly at the priest, 
and for a moment lost himself. 

“Then, perhaps,” he began hesi- 
tatingly, but broke off there. ‘“ No, 
if he had preferred the company of 
angels, he would have remained in 
heaven,” he said. “It will be no 
intrusion. He comes here to be 
with man.” 

Night came on, the church was 
locked, and all was dark save a small 
golden flame that burned suspended 
in air. A watcher sat far back in 
one of the seats, but after a while 
drew nearer, still sitting, not kneel- 
ing. The whole place was full of 
silence and a sense of waiting. In 
the shade, the stations hung unseen, 
but not unfelt. He had seen them 
that day, and they spoke through 
the dark, “ Here he fell! Here he 
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was struck ! 
the cross!” 

There was in this darkness and 
silence such a vacuum of the earthly, 
that the heavenly seemed to break 
through the thin wall of sense and 
flow around the soul. 

When the priest came in at day- 
break, he found his penitent pros- 
trate before the altar. After Mass 
was over, the baptism took place. 

The father was struck by the coun- 
tenance of his convert. It wore a 
rapt and exalted expression, and he 
appeared to see nothing of what was 
visibly before his eyes. 

“God bless you!” he said to Dick 
on going out of the church. “Come 
to see me. And for a while try to 
think of God entirely, and not of 
Miss Edith Yorke.” 

“ Sir,” said Dick quietly, “ I have 
thought of Edith Yorke but once 
since I entered the church last night ; 
and then it was as though the Blessed 
Virgin put her aside and stood in 
her place.” 


Here he was nailed to 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘Ir is, perhaps, hardiy to be believ- 
ed, in this new country whose mental 
geology grows and changes so quick- 
ly that one stratum of thought and 
of circumstances is gone even before 
one has had time to analyze it—it is, 
perhaps, hardly to be believed that 
the shadow of the penal laws in the 
mother-country should still cloud 
with lingering touches the remini- 
scences of a yet unfaded life. Young 
people whose ideas and education 


FUTURE. 


belong to this century can still re- 
member one of those priests of old— 
one of those silent champicns—whom 
the English law made outcasts from 
their kind, and fair game for their 
enemies. 

Such a one was James Duckett, 
the pastor of a scattered flock that 
covered the plain of Gresham, of his- 
toric memory, to the fort of Edgehill, 
the last standpoint of the “lost cause” 
of the Stuarts. 
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The way in which his retreat was 
discovered, by a party of Catholics 
from one of the large country-houses 
of Gloucestershire, was very amusing 
as well as interesting. 

They were returning from a pic- 
nic at a charming old Tudor manor- 
house, one of the seats of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, by name 
Compton-Wyniatts, and where the 
family tradition asserts a portion of 
the Royalist army to have lain hid- 
den the eve of the terrible battle of 
Edgehill. The house is full of holes 
and hiding-places, sliding-panels, and 
trap-doors, great ghostly chambers, 
and funereal beds, not to mention 
the vast cobwebbed garrets which 
the soldiers are alleged to have occu- 
pied. It has a very deserted appear- 
acce, and, indeed, its owner hardly 
ever lives there; but it is picturesque 
in inverse ratio of its desolation. 
Just outside the front courtyard is 
the lawn, shaded by chestnut-trees, 
and here the picnic took place. 

Returning home, and passing 
through the hamlet of Brailes, two 
miles from Compton-Wyniatts, the 
party observed some curious things 
lying on the roadside hedges. Upon 
examination, they proved to be ec- 
clesiastical vestments, and evidently 
genuine Catholic property, ritual- 
ism being as yet unknown in the 
country districts of England. It 
turned out that they belonged to 
Mr. Duckett, and the whole party 
repaired to Mr. Duckett’s house. 
This was a cottage in a little garden, 
with a hay-field between it and the 
old parish church, Protestant now, 
but once the only home these costly 
vestments should have known. There 
was the old man, the priest of the 
past, in the homely peasant garb, 
now abandoned by the peasants 
themselves, in coarse blue woollen 
stockings and a snuff-colored coat, 
and leather garters at the knee. 
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Huge-buckled shoes were on his 
feet, and a thickly-folded neckcloth 
was wound stiffly round his throat. 
I saw him myself, later on, when the 
existence of this living relic of the 
penal days was better known among 
the county circle. The lower room 
of his cottage, stone-flagged and bare, 
was a little school where a few chil- 
dren were taught catechism and read- 
ing; the upper rooms were reached 
by a steep wooden staircase outside 
the house. Here was a “ large upper 
chamber, furnished,” and this was the 
chapel. It was as cold, and bare, 
and poor as it could well be; the 
roughest workmanship was display- 
ed in the altar, the rails, and the 
benches. The raftered and thatched 
roof that was immediately above was 
broken and untrustworthy, and the 
rain of the last thunder-shower had 
discolored both it and the floor be- 
low. The small sacristy, off the 
chapel, was in the same state of 
decay and dilapidation; hence the 
damage done to the vestments that 
had been put out in the sun to dry. 
Mr. Duckett had treasures here that 
many modern churches might, and 
with reason, have envied. ‘The vest- 
ments—especially a white cope and 
a gold-embroidered chasuble—were 
very rich and beautiful, and such as 
must have been, no doubt, a gift from 
some persecuted Catholic family to 
the persecuted temple of God. But, 
better still, there was a small leaden 
chalice,’said to have been used by 
many of the martyrs of Tyburn, by 
special permission given in considera- 
tion of the difficulty of obtaining gold 
and silver vessels for sacred purposes, 
and of the probable sacrilege and 
spoliation the known existence of 
such vessels would provoke. And, 
among other things, there was also a 
little bell, wide and round, like a low- 
crowned hat, and four little clappers 
inside, making a sweet chime when 
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the bell was shaken. This was after- 
wards copied by the modern artificers 
of Birmingham, but they could not 
transmit to their copy the mellow, 
time-harmonized tone of the original. 
In Mr. Duckett’s sitting-room, a 
small, unpretending, and homely 
nook, was the portrait of his revered 
and beloved patron, Bishop Bishop, 
in Mr. Duckett’s youth the only and 
supreme ecclesiastical authority in 
England. The priest was an old 
man now, seventy-five or there- 
abouts, but his heart was true yet to 
his friend and patron, whose praises 
he was never tired of repeating. He 
told, also, how, although parishes had 
been formed around him and churches 
had grown up at his side, yet once his 
duties carried him on midnight rides 
and to distances of forty or fifty miles, 
for a sick-call or a promised and occa- 
sional Mass at some one of the many 
places that claimed his care. Broad- 
way, a village at the foot of the Cotes- 
wold Hills, just at the edge of the fruit- 
ful plain or vale of Gresham, was one 
of these stations, and now, as for many 
long years past, there stands in its 
midst the Passionist Monastery of St. 
Saviour, the novitiate house for the 
province of Great Britain. Two hun- 
dred Catholics and a spacious church, 
model schools under government in- 
spection, and confraternities of many 
kinds, have turned the far-off hamlet, 
where a few stray and hunted Catho- 
lics were hidden, into a very centre 
of religion for twenty miles around, 
Wordnorton, the hunting-box of the 
Duc d’Aumale, and Chipping-Camp- 
den, a thriving little mission on the 
opposite ridge of the Coteswold, are 
both served from the monastery at 
Broadway; and so great is the per- 
sonal ascendency of the monks, and 
so universal their popularity, that they 
need not fear the letter of the law, and 
do often contravene it by walking 
abroad in their monastic habit. 
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Here is one of the changes that 
have occurred in the straggling field 
of Mr. Duckett’s early labors; and, 
while all this is happening around 
him, the calm old man waits for his 
summons in the same homely and 
unobtrusive dress he has sanctified 
by his daily work in the vineyard of 
Christ. 

It is said, and I believe with truth 
—at least, I hope so—that the mo- 
nastic garb of all religious orders 
was originally modelled on the 
coarse habiliments of the poorest 
and simplest of mankind—the shep- 
herds and: husbandmen of the hard- 
working rural districts. If so, it sug- 
gests a very beautiful and a very 
happy thought, and brings before our 
eyes the many parables in which 
God’s church is likened to a field, 
a vineyard, an orchard, a garden. 
Tillers of the soil and sowers of the 
grain, reapers of the harvest and fos- 
terers of the vine, are priests and dea- 
cons, bishops and monks; and all 
through sacred history runs this 
touching parallel. Nowhere is re- 
ligion without her crown of nature’s 
weaving: the blossoming rod and 
the sceptre of Christ’s jurisdiction 
are one. 

And so, to return to our friend, the 
priest and pastor of a forgotten and 
happily buried age of persecution, 
God’s voice called Aim in time, and 
among the many who daily wait in 
the temple’s outer court he was 
chosen to blossom forth in a higher 
life, and to wear his robe of glory ina 
nobler place than that where he had 
clothed himself like the poor and the 
unnoticed, and only wore by stealth 
the sacred garments of his priesthood. 

He died in the year 1866, if I mis- 
take not, and his place was filled by 
a young man, newly ordained, as if 
to bear witness how suddenly one 
state of things had died away and 
another had come in its stead, but 
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also, perchance, to point out to us— 
too secure in our present safety—that 
as quickly as freedom had followed 
persecution, so we should be ever 
ready to see persecution follow free- 
dom. 

And in these days, surely, we dare 
not think such a past as that of Eng- 
lish religious intolerance so far from 
us as that it should never draw near 
us again, and renew itself in many 
shapes of tyranny and horror. And 
this, not only in England, where 
religious persecution may suddenly 
emerge from the apparent extreme 
of religious indifference, and where it 
may be carried on, some day, on 
members of all Christian communities, 
no longer in the name of a state 
church or a general catechism, but 
in the name of rabid hatred to a 
Creator, God, and senseless chafing 
against any constituted authority— 
not only, I say, may this happen in 
England, but in other lands, Eastern 
and Western, old and new. 

We see it to-day in red-handed 
France and Judas-tongued Italy ; we 
may see it elsewhere to-morrow. Per- 
secution is an instinct of the brute; 
what is not after its own kind, it has 
no desire to spare. The prevailing 
systems of philosophy—if we may so 
degrade the word whose first mean- 
ing is love of wisdom—tend to the 
apotheosis of the brute, and the nega- 
tion and indignant repudiation of 
anything in man above the brute. 
When this task shall be completed, 
and man educated into the right usage 
of his newly-discovered nature, what 
are we to expect but persecution in 
one form or another from the new 
lords of the creation, the new mon- 
archs of the system of materialistic 
supremacy ? 

There is a new and subtle alchemy 
running through the so-called moral 
world, the Areopagus of modern 
thinkers. Of old, all things might 


be resolved into component parts, of 
which gold was infallibly one; now, 
all men must be resolved into per- 
ishable parts, of which each one is 
stamped with the brand of the brute. 

It is a sad contrast, and no doubt 
it would be needless to define which 
of the two is the more harmful theory. 
Let us pass now from the life of the 
hidden pastor of an obscure village 
to an incident, perhaps hardly better 
known, in the career of one of the 
apostles of a great and glorious city, 
the same whose comeliness has been 
so cruelly brought low, and whose 
desolation at this moment reminds 
one too forcibly of the plaint of the 
prophet Jeremiah over doomed Jeru- 
salem. 

The Petre de Ravignan, whose 
name is a household word in France, 
and whose influence over the young 
men of his day was something all but 
miraculous, was summoned one night 
to attend a sick-call. A carriage was 
in attendance; the two men who had 
come for him represented the case as 
of the greatest urgency, but refused 
to take him with them unless he 
suffered himself to be blindfolded. 
After bnefly hesitating, he complied 
with this strange request. The times 
were dangerous, revolution was hover- 
ing like a storm over the state, secret 
societies were in ever-watchful and 
almost infallibly secure fermentation. 
He himself was a well-known man, a 
representative man, one whose voice 
was ever raised uncompromisingly 
against the foes of law and order— 
one whose life was every day exposed, 
in consequence of his grand fearless- 
ness of conscience, to the machina- 
tions of hidden and treacherous ene- 
mies. A less suspicious man might 
have feared a snare in this strange 
condition of blindfolding a priest 
called to a death-bed, but the blood 
of the old race of gentilhommes 
that was fast disappearing, added to 
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the courage of the consecrated line 
of God’s ministers that never disap- 
pears, made the Jesuit strong in this 
hour of peril, and he forgot himself 
to think only of the sinking soul to 
whose aid he was summoned. He took 
the holy oils and the viaticum with 
him, and left the house in the Rue 
de Sévres in the carriage that was 
waiting at the door. 

They drove off rapidly; his com- 
panions pulled down the blinds, and 
effectually shut out any daylight that 
might straggle in. The motion of the 
vehicle, however, and the many sud- 
den jerks it gave, indicated turnings 
and corners as being constantly 
doubled, and even suggested the not 
unlikely idea that this was done on 
purpose, with the object of confusing 
the priest’s recollection. The two 
men preserved a dead silence all the 
time. At last the carriage stopped ; 
the door was opened, the Pére de 
Ravignan helped out, and conduct- 
ed up a wide staircase; doors were 
opened and shut, and then the ban- 
dage was taken from his eyes, and he 
found himself in a large anteroom, 
handsomely and massively furnished. 

“In the end room of this suite of 
apartments, you will find the person 
who requires your ministry,” said one 
of his guides. 

He passed room after room with 
the windows darkened, and rich fur- 
niture giving a sumptuous air to the 
large and airy saloons, but order 
reigned everywhere. He saw neither 
sign of confusion nor heard any 
sound of sorrow, nothing to indicate 
the presence of death or mortal sick- 
ness. He began to fear that in truth 
hehad been snared bysecret enemies, 
and that it was his own death he had 
to expect as the dénouement of this 
solemn masquerade. The last door 
was reached ; acurtain hung across 
the entrance, and the chamber was 
darkened. One lamp burned in the 
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furthest recess. He looked in vain 
for signs of sickness ; there were none. 
The room was a drawing-room, and 
was furnished much like the rest. 
But soon a form rose to meet him, 
coming slowly from the luxurious 
lounge near the solitary lamp. It 
was that of a young man, very hand- 
some, and fashionably dressed. He 
looked pale and anxious, and his 
hands trembled slightly as he moved. 
Yet sick to death he certainly was 
not. Was this his executioner, or 
some part of the ghastly pageant of 
his own coming doom? ‘The priest 
paused, and the young stranger said, 
in eager, hollow tones : 

“ Mon pere, it is for me that you 
are here. I am going to die. I shall 
be dead within twenty-four hours, 
but I obtained this favor that I 
might first make my peace with 
God.” 

* My son, what does this mean ?” 
asked the priest. ‘“ You are not ill!” 

“ No; yet I shall not see to-mor- 
row’s sunset. I dare say no more. 
I must make my confession.” 

An hour went by ; the solemn mys- 
teries that pass unseen and undreamt- 
of by the careless world soothed and 
comforted the doomed man. We 
know nothing further, nor can we 
ever know aught concerning this 
dread interview on the very threshold 
of invisible death ; but, the priest’s duty 
done, the young man craved his 
blessing and his prayers, and took 
an agonizing farewell of the last hu- 
man being who was to show him 
mercy and promise him forgiveness. 

Reluctantly, sorrowfully, the priest 
parted from the victim, and wended 
his way through the splendid rooms, 
whose beauty now seemed so bale- 
ful, as though it were but the refine- 
ment and gloss of cruelty, the gay 
mask that hid the torture-chamber. 

At the door of the anteroom, the 
same silent guides were watching his 
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return, and, again blindfolding him, 
led him out of the gates that closed 
on such strange mysteries, and hid 
from view such appalling possibilities 
of horror. 

How many might there have been 
of these human holocausts, immo- 
lated in silence, perchance without 
the gracious respite allowed this one 
victim! How many might there 
have been, perhaps priests, beguiled 
by a lure such as he had thought his 
own Carrying-off to be, and never 
allowed to go forth again, as he was 
being providentially helped to do! 
And what other crimes besides silent 
murder might have taken place in 
that mysterious and seemingly de- 
mon-guarded house! 

These and other thoughts not un- 
like them must have pressed painful- 
ly on his overstrung mind, as with 
the same precautions, turnings, doub- 
lings, and joltings the Pére de Ravi- 
gnan was driven back to the house 
of his order, the sinister guides in 
whose hands his life had helplessly 
and inevitably lain for several hours 
preserving yet that impenetrable si- 
lence and seemingly respectful be- 
havior, which in themselves were 
enough to shake the courage of most 
men. 

The house was all astir. Every one 
had been anxious for the safe return 
of the superior from his mysterious 
and perilous errand ; for perilous they 
had intuitively felt it to be, and had 
indeed once attempted at first to 
follow the carriage. This, however, 
had been cleverly frustrated by the 
well-instructed driver. 

Search was made next day by the 
secret police for any house answering 
the only description the priest could 
imperfectly give ; inquiries were insti- 
tuted concerning the disappearance 
of any person answering the minute 
description given by the confessor of 
his young penitent; but although the 
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police swore that they knew every 
house, and could put their finger 
upon every individual in Paris, yet 
not a single trace could be discover- 
ed of anything unusual having taken 
place in the city. 

And there the mystery remained 
and was forgotten, and came to be 
related only as a tale of dread and 
wonder, and was only known to few. 
Even so the secret organization it- 
self, for nothing but vagueness sur- 
rounded its palpable though ever-in- 
visible existence, and some believed 
that the parti prétre invented stories 
of its horrors, and others thought 
they exaggerated the importance of 
its influence. 

Then came ’48, with its wild vol- 
canic outburst all over Europe, and 
under the name of freedom a mo- 
dern Vehmgericht convulsed and tor- 
tured the civilized world. Those who 
had pooh-poohed its existence or un- 
derrated its strength were the first 
to crouch before its explosive power. 
Persecution began again, for we all 
know the story of revolutions, and 
how the final court of appeal was 
always death. What mattered it 
that the persecutors handled the axe, 
the guillotine, or the rifle, instead of 
the scourges, the fasces, the swords of 
the Roman lictors? Amphitheatres 
there were, and wild beasts to tear 
the Christians in pieces, although the 
former were called public squares, 
and streets, and gardens, and the 
wild beasts were hideous human 
forms. One Archbishop of Paris in 
’*48 was shot down — perhaps by 
chance, but who can tell save only 
God ?—on the barricades, as he was 
trying to quiet the infuriate rabble ; 
another Archbishop of Paris follow- 
ed him in ’71, more foully murdered 
in shear demoniac wantonness, be- 
cause order and authority were re- 
presented in his person, and because 
to be a child of God was a burning 
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reproach offered to the godless and 
soulless Commune. 

Thus, two ages of persecution join 
hands within a short half-century, 
and in one life, yet in its prime, two 
figures are prominently and personal- 
ly interwoven : the old peasant priest 
who almost dreaded to have the 
sanctuary lamps lighted for fear of 
attracting unwelcome notice, so im- 
bued was he with the idea that be- 
fore the law a Catholic must need 
be a criminal; and the intrepid Je- 
suit, having secret dangers in the 
fulfilment of his ministry, and know- 
ing full well that, before the self-styl- 
ed law of lawless “derty, to be a 
priest is to be nothing better than a 
dog. 

Some talk lightly of these things 
that are passing as of mere ebulli- 
tions that cannot fail to be quelled ; 
but where is the power to quell, the 
power to charm these serpents, to 
humanize these savages ? Gone 
from the kings of the earth, who 
have abjured the aid of religion, who 
have expelled her from the schools 
and colleges, and repudiated her 
offices in the most solemn and ten- 
der relations of life. - Gone from the 
philosophers of this century, who con- 
trol the thoughts of millions by pan- 
dering freely to their passions, and 
whose first axiom is that everything 
that is natural is rieht. 
the 


Gone from 
timid politicians, whose precari- 
ous object is, not the happy and 
steady consolidation and progress of 
the state, but the maintenance of 
themselves and their creatures in of- 
fice, and the increase of their hoard- 
ed fortunes. Gone, too, from the 
poets and artists, who should clothe 
truth and religion in dignified and 
attractive forms, but whose dearest 
aim is but to court popularity by en- 
couraging vice. Gone, in a word, from 
all whose mission it is to raise and 
guide the people, simply because 
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they find it more profitable to grovel 
with and follow them. 

And religion stands this day as 
our divine Lord stood centuries ago 
in the Garden of Gethsemani, with 
lukewarm and timid disciples in 
numbers, and with a Judas striving 
with honeyed words to betray her. 
The sword she may not use, nor any 
earthly weapon; for, if God would 
have it so, could he not send her 
twelve legions of angels? But no; 
she stands as he stood, unarmed; 
and when she preached with the 
voice of princes and commanded 
through the mouth of statesmen, no 
one attacked her, even as the Jews 
did not apprehend Jesus when he 
taught openly in the synagogue. 
But when worldly power was taken 
away, when concordats were broken, 
when heresy rose up in her midst, 
the enemies of the church fell upon 
her, and in their onslaught tore up 
kingdoms by the root and trampled 
order in the dust. The crushed ones 
look to her—* they shall look upon 
him they have pierced ”—imploring- 
ly, but ¢#ey had tied her hands, ¢hey 
had crippled her in the days of their 
triumph, and the deluge breaks over 
them and annihilates them, while it 
tosses the church on its turbid waves, 
and at each angry toss only lifts the 
Ark of the Covenant safer and high- 
er toward heaven. 

We may be only at the beginning 
of a scathing trial: we may be al- 
most at its end, 
blood of the martyrs flow once more ; 


We have seen the 


we have seen ’71 rival ’93, and the 
Mazas Prison reflect the Massacre des 
Carmes ; elsewhere we see the spectre 
of blood not yet let loose, but hiding 
impatiently behind the spirit of sacri- 
lege and spoliation. Perhaps this is the 
hour before the dawn ; perhaps only 
the first watch of the night. But let 
us not think that the nineteenth cen- 
tury bears a charmed life, and that 
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we dwellers in it have a prescriptive 
right to a safe and easy-going exis- 
tence. We must be for the church, zx 
her, with her of her; be hers in spirit 
and in truth, “ not merely pause and 
hesitate at the threshold, or linger 
within the outer courts.” This is the 
hour of conversians, for the next may 
be the hour of martyrdom. And 
above all, it is the hour for sound 
philosophy, that will lead us firmly 
by the hand into the haven of faith, 
and show us that, to be a good citi- 
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zen, one has need to be a perfect 
Christian. 

Truth is one; and just as water 
will rise to its own level, so all par- 
ticles of truth will lead to the foun- 
tain of truth. The church has solv- 
ed all problems, and fulfilled all 
yearnings, and realized all ideals 
long ago; and while men are seeking 
what they severally want, the church 
has offered it to thousands of their 
forefathers before they themselves 
were ever born to seek it. 
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MoTHER of God! 


My Queen is simply this. 


For this elected, the eternal Mind 
Conceived her in its infinite abyss— 

With the God-man co-type of human kind. 

And she, when came the wondrous hour assigned, 
Conceiving her Conceiver, girt him round, 

And held in her Immaculate womb confined 
That Essence whom the heavens cannot bound! 
Then brought him forth, her little one, her own; 

And fed her suckling at her maiden breast— 

The only pillow of his earthly rest, 

And still for evermore his dearest throne 
O Lady! what the worship faith allows ? 
The Eternal calls thee Daughter, Mother, Spouse ! 
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LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS. 


On the nineteenth day of Septem- 
ber, there will be gathered together 
from five to eight thousand persons 
in the grand cathedral of Naples, to 
witness again an occurrence which, 
though it has been witnessed thou- 
-sands of times already, never fails to 
fill the beholder with astonishment 
and awe. Perhaps one-half of the 
crowd may be from the city of Naples 
itself. A large portion comes from 
other parts of Italy. Many are from 
Austria, Illyria, Hungary, Bavaria, 
and Prussia, Russia, England, France, 
and Spain. Some are from the West- 
ern hemisphere. And Moors, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, and Turks, ever travelling 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
are here, too, raising their turbaned 
heads among these thousands in the 
cathedral, as intent and as filled with 
emotion as any around them. 

The greater part of that crowd 
believe that they are witnesses of a 
deed done by the direct will and 
power of God—a miracle; and very 
naturally their hearts are filled with 
awe and devotion. Others, again, are 
in doubt what to believe on the point; 
but they have come to see, and to see 
exactly for themselves what really 
does occur. Others, again, are sure 
beforehand that it is alla trick. They 
will spare no pains to detect the 
fraud. 

What is it they are all assembled 
to see? The large cathedral in 
which they stand fronts on a little 
square to the north. At the southern 
extremity is placed the grand sanc- 
tuary and high altar, with a large 
and rich basement chapel underneath. 
On either side of the church above, 


there are, as is ysual in Italian 
churches, small side chapels and 
altars; but about the middle of the 
western side a large archway gives 
admission to a very large chapel—to- 
day the centre of attraction. We 
might call it a small church. The 
Neapolitans name it the Zzsoro. It 
is cruciform, and a well-proportioned 
dome rises above the intersection of 
its nave and transept. ‘Towards its 
western extremity, and opposite the 
crowded archway or entrance from 
the cathedral, stands its elevated 
high altar; six other altars occupy 
the transept and sides. The main 
altar stands about five feet forward, 
out from the solid stone wall of the 
building. Behind that altar, in the 
massive masonry of the wall, is a 
double closet, closed by strong metal 
doors, and secured by four locks. 
From this closet, at nine A.M., is first 
taken out a metal life-sized bust, held 
to contain what remains of the bones 
of the head of St. Januarius, bishop 
and martyr, who was put to death in 
the year 305. This bust is placed on 
the main altar, at the Gospel end. 
Next, an old and tarnished silver case 
is brought out from the other side 
of the same closet. All eyes scrutin- 
ize it. The front and the back of it, 
or, rather, both faces of it, for they 
are alike, are of heavy glass, securely 
fastened to the silver frame. Look- 
ing through these plates of glass, the 
interior of the case is seen to contain 
two antique Roman vials of glass, 
held securely in their places above 
and below by rude masses of solder- 
ing, black with age. The vials are 
of different patterns, both very com- 
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RELIQUARY CONTAINING THE VIALS OF THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 
AT NAPLES. 


Scate—Nearly one-half natural size. 


A, A, Dark and rough masses of soldering holding the vials in place. B, B, Stains or pellicles 
of the blood on the interior of the smaller vial. 
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mon in the museums of Roman anti- 
quities. ‘The smaller one is empty, 
save some patches of stain or pellicle 
adhering to the interior of its sides. 
The other one, which might hold a 
gill and a half, is seen to contain a 
dark-colored solid substance, occupy- 
ing about four-fifths of the space 
within the vial. This substance is 
held to be a portion of the blood of 
the same martyred saint, gathered by 
the Christians when he was decapitat- 
ed, and ever since carefully preserved. 
Ordinarily it is hard and solid, as it 
well may be fifteen hundred and 
sixty-odd years after being shed. 
The case, or religuary, as it is pro- 
perly called, is borne to the main 
altar, and a priest holds it midway 
between the middle of the altar and 
the bust, that is, about a foot from 
the latter. Prayers are said; hymns, 
psalms, and litanies are recited by 
the clergy kneeling near. Mean- 
while, from time to time the priest 
moves the reliquary from side to side, 
that he may see whether the expected 
change of the substance within the 
vial has taken place or not; and he 
presents it to the bystanders crowded 
around him on the steps of the altar, 
that each one in succession may rev- 
erently kiss it and closely scrutinize 
its condition. At length, after a 
greater or smaller lapse of time, per- 
haps in a few minutes, perhaps only 
after several hours, perhaps after 
many honrs, the solid mass within 
the vial becomes liquid—perhaps 
instantaneously, perhaps rapidly, at 
times more slowly and gradually, 
several hours elapsing before the 
change becomes complete. Some- 
times only a portion of the mass be- 
comes liquid, the remaining portion 
floating as a still hard lump in the 
liquid portion. This change is what 
is known as the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Fanuarius, and is what 
these thousands have crowded the 
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Tesoro chapel and the cathedral to 
witness. 

It has occurred repeatedly each 
year for centuries back. It occurs 
in public under the eyes of thousands. 
Accounts of it were written by learned 
men and by travellers before the in- 
vention of printing. In these latter 
centuries, accounts of it have been 
published in Latin, in Italian, in 
Polish, in English, French, German, 
and Spanish—we presume, in every 
language of Europe. Some are writ- 
ten by devout believers in the miracle ; 
some by candid but perplexed wit- 
nesses, who examined for themselves 
and are afraid to come to a conclu- 
sion ; while others that we have seen 
are filled with such mistakes, both as 
to persons and events and to estab- 
lished regulations, that we felt the 
writers had themselves seen little or 
nothing. They had merely got a 
hint from one and a suggestion from 
another, and had filled out the re- 
mainder from the storehouse of their 
own imagination. 

We are privileged to insert a full 
account, written by an American eye- 
witness in 1864. We are unwilling 
to abbreviate it too much, although 
the reader will find in it thoughts we 
have already expressed or may here- 
after have to dwell on : 


I had for years determined that, if 
ever I had a chance, I would go to Na- 
ples to see myself the celebrated miracle. 
This year gave me the desired opportuni- 
ty, and [ would not neglect it. Leaving 
Rome by railway, on September 17, I 
reached Naples that evening, and early 
the next morning went to the cathedral 
to introduce myself, to say Mass, and 
to take a preparatory look. The cathe- 
dral is an immense semi-Gothic building, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, to St. 
Januarius, and to other patron saints of 
the city. St. Januarius, a native of Na- 
ples, was Bishop of Benevento (a city 
some thirt, mile: inland), and was appre- 
hended in the days of persecution under 
Diocletian, held in prison, exposed to 
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the wild beasts without harm, and finally 
beheaded near Puzzuoli, about five miles 
from Naples, in the year 305. His head 
and body were taken by the Christians, 
and transported—probably by night, cer- 
tainly in secrecy—across the bay to the 
southern shore, and were entombed, be- 
tween Mount Vesuvius and the sea, on 
the farm of a Christian called Marcian. 
It was the custom of the Christians to 
gather, as far as they possibly could, the 
blood shed by their martyrs, and, placing 
a portion of it in glass vials, to deposit 
such vials in the tombs. In the cata- 
combs at Rome such vials in a niche are 
the surest sign that a martyr was there 
deposited. You can still see some of 
them, or fragments of them, in the opened 
vaults or niches of the catacombs. The 
vials within have a thin, dark-reddish 
crust, showing still where the blood 
reached in the glass. A few years ago, 
a chemical analysis of a portion of such 
crust or pellicle, made by direction of 
his Holiness, fully confirmed this histo- 
rical and traditional statement of its ori- 
gin. Such vials are also to be seen in 
multitudes in the Vatican and other 


Christian museums, and in the churches 
to which the remains of the martyrs have 


been transferred. As St. Januarius was 
a prominent Christian, and as his mar- 
tyrdom attracted the earnest attention of 
all, we may and should naturally sup- 
pose that his case was no exception, 
and that a portion of the blood was 
gathered in his case, and, as usual, that 
the vials containing it were deposited 
with the body in the tomb. 

In the year 385, peace having been 
fully restored, and Christian churches 
built, and things quieted, the remains of 
St. Januarius were solemnly transferred 
from their original resting-place to Na- 
ples, and were placed in a church or 
chapel dedicated to him, and situated 
just outside the city walls. San Gennaro 
extra muros still stands, though, of course, 
the first building has been replaced by ase- 
cond, a third, I believe bya fourth church. 
Here, henceforth, near their martyr and 
patron saint, the Neapolitan Christians 
wished to be buried. And when an oath 
was to be taken with the most binding 
force and obligation, it was administered 
and taken before the altar where lay en- 
shrined the remains of this great Neapo- 
litan saint. In course of time—it is not 
precisely known when, or by what arch- 
bishop—the head of St. Januarius and 
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the ampulle or vials containing his blood 
were transferred into the city, and placed 
in some church—probably in the cathe- 
dral, where we know that, eight hundred 
years ago, they were carefully and rever- 
ently preserved in the cathedral, Zesvro 
or treasury, as they called the strong, 
vaulted chamber of stone in which the 
relics of the saints were safely kept. 
The body of the saint was left in the 
church extra muros. It was afterwards 
taken to Benevento, thence to Monte 
Vergine, and in 1497 was transferred to 
Naples, and now lies under the principal 
altar of the subterranean crypt or base- 
ment chapel, beneath the sanctuary of 
the cathedral. 

The cathedral itself is, as I said, a 
large semi-Gothic building, over three 
hundred feet long and one hundred and 
twenty wide, lofty, well-proportioned, and 
filled with columns, frescoes, marbles, 
Statuary, paintings, and gilding, very 
bright and very clean. It fronts on a 
small square to the north. The sanctu- 
ary is at the southern end. In the west 
side of the building is a large, open arch- 
way, about thirty feet broad and forty 
feet high, with a lofty open-work railing 
of bronzed metal, and of very artistic 
design. A folding-door in. this railing, 
of the same material, opens twelve feet 
wide tousher you into another good-sized 
church or chapel, called the new 7Zesoro 
or chapel of St. Januarius, commenced in 
1608, by the city, in special honor of the 
saint, and in fulfilment of a vow, and con- 
secrated in 1646. It is nearly in the 
form of a Greek cross, over a hundred 
feet from east to west, and about eighty 
from north to south. The arms are about 
forty feet wide, and at their intersection 
a cupola rises to over a hundred feet 
above the level of the floor. It is said 
this chapel cost half a million of dollars. 
If so, the city fathers got the full worth 
of their money in rich marbles, in mosaics, 
frescoes, bronze and marble statues, and 
in every sort of finest decorations. There 
is a complete service for this chapel, 
entirely distinct from and independent 
of that of the cathedral proper—a dean, 
twelve chaplains, other minor assistants 
as needed, and a thoroughly supplied 
sacristy. In this Zesoro chapel are no 
less than seven altars; the main one, to 
the west, opposite the entrance from the 
church, another grand one, and two | 
subsidiary ones on either side of the 
chapel. There is alsoa fine organ. The 
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main altar stands about five feet forward 
from the rear wall of the building, leaving 
thus a commodious passage-way between 
them. In the massive stone wall itself, 
to the rear of the main altar, are two 
armories, adjoining each other. In one 
of them, that to the south, the relic of the 
head of St. Januarius is kept; in the 
other, to the north, are preserved the 
vials containing his blood. These ar- 
mories, which I might call a double ar- 
mory, are in the solid masonry, and are 
closed by strong gilt metal doors, about 
thirty inches broad and fifty inches high, 
each sccured by an upper and a lower 
lock. 

So much I saw at this visit in the 
cathedral and in the chapel. The after- 
noon I devoted to a visit to Puzzuoli, 
and the scene of the martyrdom of St. 
Januarius and his six companions. On 
the way, we stopped to look at and enter 
the reputed tomb of Virgil, and we pass- 
ed through the grotto of Posilippo. As 
the carriage rolled on over the smooth 
macadamized road, the Bay of Naples 
stretched away on our left in all its 
beauty, smiling and rippling in the Sep- 
tember breeze, just as it did on the day 
they were beheaded. Before us was 
Puzzuoli, once the beautiful summer re- 
sort and watering-place for the richest 
nobles:of ancient Rome, often graced by 
the presence of the emperor himself, and 
still a place of pretension. On our 
right, hills and vineyards and olive groves 
stood now as they stood then. The pal- 
aces and houses which the saint looked 
on are all gone; but their solid stone 
foundation walls have not perisned, and 
other houses of more modern aspect rise 
on them. The mineral springs at the 
foot of the hills are still the same, and 
in the same repute; aad hundreds are 
still going to them, or meet us returning 
after their baths. Here and there, along- 
side our smooth modern road, we see 
patches of the old Roman pavement, 
large, irregularly-shaped slabs of hard 
stone, lying now much less evenly than 
they did when senators, and consuls, and 
prefects, and Roman nobles loved to 
walk along this road, to enjoy the beau- 
tiful scene, and to drink in the healthful 
evening breezes that came to them over 
the Mediterranean. 

We reached Puzzuoli, and its narrow, 
crooked streets soon led us to the sum- 
mit of a knoll or spur of the hills, now 
a little back of the modern city. Here 
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the ancients had placed their amphithe- 
atre. Its remains are still well preserv- 
ed. The galleries for the dignitaries, the 
seats for the spectators—it could hold 
15,000 at least—the arena, where the 
gladiators fought and fell, and where 
wild beasts tore each other or destroyed 
their human victims, are all still to be 
easily recognized. We entered a cellar 
or masonry chamber under the lofty seats. 
Here the victims were kept until the hour 
came for thrusting them forth into the 
arena in the centre. It is now a chapel, 
with a single plain altar, at which Mass 
is celebrated from time to time. A vo- 
tive lamp hangs down from the arched 
masonry above The walls are plain 
and void of ornament. The place needs 
little decoration. Who can kneel there, 
and not feel his heart swell as he re- 
members St. Januarius and his compani- 
ons kneeling and praying, and awaiting 
their summons? It came, and they were 
led forth. We went, too, to the arena. 
Here they stood, sustained by the con- 
stancy of faith. There is the seat aloft 
of the prefect and his attendants and 
officers, who condemned these Christians 
to death by the wild beasts, and have 
come to look on the bloody drama. 
There, all around, rising backwards, row 
above row, are the seats, filled then by 
thousands hoarsely screaming, “ Zhe 
Christians to the lions!” To their voices 
answered the angry growls and roars of 
lions and panthers, shut in their dens 
beneath—those recesses in the masonry 
below the lowest, the front rank of seats. 
For one or two days past the beasts have 
been deprived of their food, that they 
might be more furious and eager for the 
tragedy. Excited by the clamor, mad- 
dened by hunger, frenzied, too, perhaps 
by the sight of the victims, whom they 
could see through the bars of their doors 
—for perhaps they had already had ex- 
perience of such feasts—the beasts walk- 
ed impatiently from end to end of their 
small prisons, glared and _ growled 
through the bars, or impatiently strove 
to tear them down. The prefect gives the 
signal: the multitude is hushed in silent 
expectation. The servitors hurry for- 
ward to the edge of the seats above, and 
with cords and pulleys are iifting up- 
wards the heavy doors in their grooves. 
The iron grates against the stone as it 
mounts. Soon out from below into the 
arena leap the ravenous wild beasts. 
They rush on, each one intent on seizing 
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a victim. They crouch, as is their na- 
ture, for a final spring, fastening their 
glaring eyes on the martyrs; but they 
spring not. The eye loses its glare; 
the stiffened mane and bristling hair 
become smooth, and, with moans almost 
of affection, they draw themselves gently 
over the sand up to the martyrs, and 
fawn on them and lick their feet. 
There will be no bloody tragedy here 
to-day. God vouchsafes to the pre- 
fect Timotheus and to these multitudes 
another proof of the saintly character 
and heavenly authority of these men 
whom they would slay. Some, we may 
hope, were awed, and believed, and re- 
turned to their Homes with hearts yield- 
ing to the grace of God; but not so the 
prefect, nor the majority of that crowd. 
“Sorcery! Witchcraft! Chaldean super- 
stition!” they cried. “Away with the 
dangerous magicians! If they can do 
this, what can they not do? Who is 
safe? Slay them at once!” The prefect 
ordered them to be led out to the top of 
a neighboring hill, and to be beheaded 
on its summit in the sight of all and asa 
warning to all. We followed the steep 
and narrow old Roman road up which 
they must have walked. The rains have 
not yet washed away all of the old Ro- 
man pavement. Vines and olive-trees 
and flowers of richest hues shade it and 
beautify it now, and were not wanting to 
itin those days of imperial luxury. To 
our martyrs it was the road to heaven. 
No earthly beauty could cheer them as 
they were cheered by Christian faith and 
the firm hopes of quickly reaching a 
blessed immortality. We reached the 
spot of execution, the level top of a 
knoll, overlooking some part of the city, 
the beautiful bay, Puzzuoli, and much of 
the neighboring country. A little church 
stands here now, served by a small com- 
munity of Capuchins, who hold the faith 
of the martyrs, and try to imitate their 
virtues; who seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness, and hope 
that, like the martyrs they honor, they 
may pass from this consecrated spot to 
the abode of bliss. Here the saint and 
his six companions were beheaded. The 
Capuchins showed us in the church a 
stone, now inserted in the wall and care- 
fully preserved, said to have been stained 
by his blood, and still to show the stains. 
They said, too, that, when the blood of St. 
Januarius liquefies in Naples, these stains 
grow moist and assume a brighter red- 
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dish color. This I had no opportunity of 
verifying. Here, too, we might almost 
guess the route down the precipitous 
sides of the hill to the waters of the 
bay, almost under our feet, by which 
that night the Christians bore the body 
of the saint to their boat. Across the 
bay, five or six miles off, we could see 
the houses of Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
near where they landed with it. A little 
back lay the farm of the Christian where 
they entombed it. A Benedictine mo- 
nastery from the sixth century marked 
the spot... . . 

As you may well suppose, night over- 
took us before we got back to Naples. 
The next morning, I went to the cathedral 
again. It was the 1Igth of September, 
the festival proper of the saint—the day 
of his martyrdom and entrance into 
heaven. The exposition of his relics, 
during which the liquefaction usually 
occurs, commences at nine A.M. I was 
at the door of the chapel at half-past 
eight. I found the chapel already cram- 
med and jammed. Still, way was made 
for me somehow. I went to the sacristy, 
and was then conducted back to the 
chapel, and into the space behind the 
main altar, in front of the armories, to 
await the hour appointed. Of course, 
the crowd could not yet enter the sanc- 
tuary of the main altar, much less pass 
behind the altar. Only five or six privi- 
leged persons were there. Mass was be- 
ing celebrated at the altar itself. That 
over, we sat and waited, and I &sked 
questions on the all-absorbing subject. 

Since the building and opening of this 
new 7Zesoro chapel — that is, since A.D. 
1646—the relics are in the keeping of the 
Archbishop of Naples and the city au- 
thorities conjointly. Everything is regu- 
lated by the long and minute agreement 
then entered into by all parties. I said 
each door of the armories has two locks. 
The archbishop keeps the key of one, 
the city authorities the key of the other. 
The armories cannot be approached ex. 
cept through the open chapel, and cannot 
be opened, save by violence, unless both 
parties are present with their keys. 

I was patiently waiting for nine o’clock 
to strike. Our number was increasing. 
At last there joined us behind the altar 
a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, all in black, 
about forty-five years of age. He was 
introduced to me as Count C——, the 
delegate to-day on the part of the city. 
He bore a large red velvet purse or bag, 
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with gold cords and braiding, very rich 
in its workmanship. Opening its mouth, 
he drew forth two good-sized, long-han- 
dled antique keys with complicated 
wards. They were connected by a steel 
chain, strong and light, about fifteen inches 
in length. The cardinal, Riario Sforza, 
is absent in Rome, driven into exile by 
Victor Emmanuel’s government; but 
before leaving he gave his keys in charge 
to one of the chief ecclesiastics of the 
city in his stead. Accordingly, a canon 
of the cathedral soon appeared, bearing 
another red velvet bag, something like 
the first, but not so rich, and, moreover, 
somewhat faded. He, too, took out of 
his bag two good-sized, long-handled 
keys, equally antique in their look and 
complicated in their wards, and similarly 
connected by a steel chain. Count C 
inserted one of his keys in the lower 
lock of the armory to the south, and 
turned it. Weheard the bolt shoot back. 
The pious-looking canon was short, and 
the upper lock was rather high, so they 
placed some portable steps in position. 
He ascended them, and inserted one of 
his keys in the upper lock. That bolt 
shot back, too ; and he swung the heavy 
metal door open. We looked into the 
interior of the armory, about two feet 
wide, three and a-half or four feet high, 
and sixteen or twenty inches deep, in the 
masonry of the wall. It was lined with 
slabs of white marble, and a scarlet silk 
curtain hung down towards the front. A 
thick* metal partition divided it from the 
other armory. One of the chaplains of 
the Zesoro then mounted the steps, and 
took out from the armory a life-sized 
bust of St. Januarius, of silver gilt. A 
mitre on the head of it, and a short cope 
which had been put on the shoulders, 
designated his episcopal character. In 
the head of this bust are contained the 
relics of the head of the saint. 

We know precisely when this bust was 
made; for in the spring of 1306 an 
entry was made in the account-books of 
Charles of Anjou, then sovereign of Na- 
ples, stating how much silver and how 
much gold from the king’s treasury had 
beefi given to a certain artificer as mate- 
rials, and how much money was paid to 
him for his workmanship, in making this 
very bust. In making it, he modelled 
the features after a very ancient bust of 
the saint, still existing in Puzzuoli. In 
the archiepiscopal diary, relative to St. 
Januarius, under the date 13th Septem- 
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ber, 1660, there is a long account stating 
that, it being perceived that the relics 
inside this bust had become somehow 
displaced—as well they might after 355 
years—the cardinal archbishop, on that 
day, in the presence of all requisite 
witnesses, had the bust opened by a 
goldsmith ; himself reverently took out 
the relics, and held them in his hands 
until the goldsmith had repaired the da- 
mage; that his eminence then reverent- 
ly replaced the relics, properly sealed, 
and had the bust closed as before, and 
in all this carefully observed the prescrip- 
tions of canon law. Since then, every- 
thing has been untouched. 

Four other chaplains, with torches, at- 
tended the chaplain whom I saw take 
out this bust, and it was borne in pro- 
cession round to the front of the altar, 
and deposited on the altar itself, just 
where the missal would stand when the 
Gospel is read. They then returned to 
the armory. 

Count C with his second key un- 
locked the lower lock of the other—the 
northern armory. The little canon again 
mounted the steps, unlocked the upper 
one, and swung back the metal door. 
We looked into the armory: it was just 
the fellow of the first—size, marble lin- 
ing, red silk curtain, and all. The same 
chaplain then, as before, took out the 
reliquary containing the ampud/e or vials 
of the blood. I will describe it. Con- 
ceive a bar or thick plate of silver, about 
two and a-half inches wide and about 
sixteen inches long, to be bent until it 
forms a ring or circle of about five inches 
diameter. Let a circular plate of glass 
of the requisite diameter be inserted and 
firmly fastened to the edge of the silver 
ring on one side, and a similar plate of 
glass be also inserted and firmly fastened 
to the other edge. You will thus have, 
as it were, the centre-piece of an osten- 
sory, five inches across and two and one- 
half inches through, with a silver rim, 
and glass plates forming the front and 
rear. On the top, let there be a little or- 
namental scroll-work, cherubs and their 
wings, and a central stem rising upward, 
and bearing an oval crown three inches 
by two inches, and above that a small 
elegantly-worked silver crucifix. Below 
the circular rim, attach a round, hollow 
bar of silver, about one inch in diameter 
and three incheslong. It will serve as 
a stem to hold the reliquary by, or as a 
foot which may be inserted into an open- 
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ing fitted to receive it. The reliquary 
may thus be kept upright, whether it be 
placed on a stand on the altar or put 
away in its armory. This reliquary is 
strong and plain, with very little orna- 
mentation on the silver, but that, they 
say, in very good style. Inside this 
frame, or case, or reliquary, between the 
front and rear glass, and perfectly visible 
through them, stand two ampulle or vials 
of glass, both fastened to the silver rim 
at top and at bottom by rough, irregular 
masses of dark soldering. They are held 
to be the identical glass vials in which a 
portion of the blood of St. Januarius was 
poured at the time of his martyrdom, 
which were laid in his tomb, and, in 385, 
were brought with his body to Naples, 
and which have ever since been carefully 
and reverently preserved. They are of 
the old Roman patterns and material. 
One may see hundreds of just such vials 
in the museums of Naples and Rome. 
One of them is long and narrow, like a 
modern vial, yet not so even and sym- 
metrical. The neck, too, does not nar- 
row in the manner of modern vials. A 
fillet runs three or four times round it 
just below the neck. Perhaps it was an 
ornament ; more probably it was intend- 
ed by the maker to prevent the little 
vial from slipping when held between 
the fingers. The other ampulla or vial 
is of a different pattern. Its height is the 
same ; the neck is a little higher up, and 
is encircled bya single fillet of an un- 
dulating curvature. The lower portion 
swells out until it is two inches in dia- 
meter, and the vial would hold, I judge, 
about a gill and a-half. In the interior 
of the first ampulla, 1 saw two patches 
resembling the pellicle which I had seen, 
at Rome, left on the inner surface of the 
glass vases after the martyrs’ blood ori- 
ginally contained in them had entirely 
evaporated or passed away. The other 
vial, THE AMPULLA, contains a substance 
ordinarily hard, dark, with a reddish or 
purple hue, and filling ordinarily three- 
fourths of the space within the vial, per- 
haps a little more. This substance is 
held to be a portion of the blood of St. 
Januarius, still retained in this vial, in 
which it was originally placed on Sep- 
tember Ig, A.D. 305. 

In this description of the reliquary and 
the ampulla, 1 have, of course, summed 
up the result of all the careful and scru- 
tinizing observations which I had the 
Opportunity of making. I have not been 
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able to learn when this silver reliquary or 
case was made. No entry is found set- 
tling the point, as in the case of the bust. 
The style of ornamentation on the silver 
case and on the crown would indicate 
about the same epoch of art. But I am 
inclined to think it the earlier made of 
the two. Charles of Anjou showed him- 
self to be too liberal in the matter of the 
bust to be suspected of being a niggard 
in preparing the reliquary, and those 
coming after him would have felt bound 
to be guided by the example of his libe- 
rality. It was probably made some time 
before the year 1300, possibly even by 
Roger, King of Sicily, who visited Naples 
about A.D. 1140. 

But to go back. As the chaplain took 
the reliquary out from the armory, he ex- 
amined it, and said, “ Z duro e pieno”—“ It 
is hard and full.” In fact, the larger vial, 
as he showed the reliquary round to each 
one of the eight or ten persons behind the 
altar, and as I most clearly saw it, was 
filled to the very top, I could not be mis- 
taken in that; but whether the contents 
were liquid or solid, I really could not 
tell. For the very fulness prevented any 
change being visible, at least to my eyes, 
in that uniformly dark mass, even if the 
contents were liquid, although the reli- 
quary was moved freely from side to side, 
held horizontally, or even reversed. After 
we had each one venerated and fully 
examined the reliquary, the canon, with 
his attendants bearing torches, bore it in 
procession to the front of the altar, and 
showed it aloft to the people. I followed 
immediately behind, and ascended the 
steps of the altar with them. On the 
platform in front of the altar, we were 
four: 1. The chaplain, ho'ding the reli- 
quary in his hands by the stem I have 
spoken of. He stood facing the altar, or 
leaning over it, between the middle and 
the Gospel end, where now stood the 
bust. 2. In front of the bust, and close 
to the first chaplain, on his left, stood a 
second chaplain, bearing a lighted taper 
in a silver hand candlestick. He would 
sometimes hold this in such a position, 
eight or ten inches off from the reliquary 
and behind it, that the light from it would 
shine on the interior, so that the observer 
would not be troubled by the reflection 
of the ordinary light from the surface of 
the plate of glass next tohim. 3. Count 
Cc , the city delegate, stood at the right 
of the first chaplain, and, therefore, in 
front of the middle of the altar. Itis his 
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sworn duty not to lose sight of the preci- 
ous reliquary from the moment the doors 
of the armory are opened at nine A.M., until 
it is replaced there, and duly locked up, 
about half an hour after sunset. He 
cannot retire from his post at any time, 
unless his place is supplied by an alter- 
nate delegate, who has been chosen, and 
who, I was told, had promised to come by 
Ir A.M. 4. Next to Count C , I stood, 
or rather knelt, until the people crowded 
so on me that I positively had not room 
to continue in that position. 

The people, now that the Mass had 
been over for twenty minutes or so, had 
entered the sanctuary, or had been intro- 
duced into it. They completely filled 
the space within the rails; they stood 
crowded on the steps ; they even invaded 
the platform itself, not a very large one, 
forcing the attendant chaplains, who had 
borne the torches in the procession, and 
who now remained to join with the two 
chaplains at the altar in the prayers, to 
retire somewhat, and kneel in a group, off 
at the end of the altar; forced the count 
and myself of necessity to stand ; and just 
left a little room for the two chaplains to 
turn in, barely sufficient. 

As I stood up, I could see the crowd. 
The chapel was filled; there are, you 
know, no pews or seats in Italian churches ; 
all were standing as closely as possible 
together. The sanctuaries of the side 
chapels were equally crowded ; men stood 
on the steps and platforms of their altars; 
the very bases of the columns were turned 
to account to afford a lofty standing room. 
And such a crowd! Earnest, intensest 
curiosity was marked on every face. The 
way it mingled with awe and devotion 
was at times rather ludicrous. Hands 
were clasped in prayer, and heads were 
bowed, and the lips were reciting some- 
thing most devoutly; when up the head 
would be almost jerked, eye-glasses, spec- 
tacles, and, a little further off, opera- 
glasses and lorgnettes would be levelled 
at the reliquary for a minute or two; 
and then down with them, and again at 
the prayers. There were Frenchmen, 
Germans, Englishmen, Spaniards, and 
Americans; strangers of every nation. 
And these had made their way, of course, 
closest to the altar; at least they pre- 
dominated in my vicinity. In the body 
of the chapel, the Neapolitans and Italians 
stood. The crowd reached to the railing 
under the grand archway, and beyond 
that filled the west aisle of the cathedral 
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church, and stretched across the nave and 
the east aisle to the chapels opposite. 
The last stood nearly eighty yards off. 
These Neapolitans, too full of faith 
and brimful of devotion on this day, and 
always exceedingly demonstrative in their 
manner, gave full way to their feelings, 
and were praying aloud or nearly so. 
The common people of Naples have a 
habit of modulating their voices while 
speaking, running up and down the 
gamut ina way quite novel tous. You 
heard those tones, not inharmonious, 
from the thousands who were praying in 
various pitches. Some were in groups, 
chanting or half-singing the litanies ; 
some groups were reciting the rosary 
devoutly; others united in the acts of 
faith, hope, and charity ; and still others 
in prayers and hymns appropriate for this 
occasion, and in their own Neapolitan 
dialect. Tome it seemed a perfect Babel. 
But no one could for an instant look on 
them, and doubt the earnestness of their 
faith and the intensity of their devotion. 
My attention was soon drawn to one 
group, or rather line, of a score of elderly 
women, from 50 to 80 years of age, strung 
along outside the sanctuary railing, from 
the centre door of it to the Gospel end. 
They all joined in one chorus. They all 
spoke so loudly, their tones were so 
earnest and modulated, and their position 
made them so prominent, that I asked 
who they were. I was told they were the 
ancient matrons of certain families in 
Naples who have ever claimed to be the 
blood-relatives of the saint ; and, by right 
of prescription and usage, they occupy 
that position along the altar-rails on oc- 
casions of the exposition of the relics. 
They were evidently poor, very poor. It 
touched me to see here a dignity of 
descent claimed and recognized far be- 
yond that based on wealth or worldly 
position—a dignity which nobles might 
crave in vain, and yet from which their 
poverty and daily drudgery do not 
debar these simple souls. I said they 
were old. Among them and close to 
them stood younger women and girls, 
other members, I presume, of their fami- 
lies, who at present prayed in lower tones, 
inaudible, or, at least, not noticeable, 
in the crowd of subdued voices When 
they become grandmothers, I presume 
they will take more prominent positions, 
and feel privileged to pitch their voices 
in shriller tones. I thought at first there 
was one exception. I heard aclear, bell- 
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like, treble voice, which generally led 
their chorus of litanies or prayers, and 
which never seemed to tire. . But I was 
mistaken in the supposition. I at last 
traced the voice. It was that of an elderly 
woman who will scarcely see sixty again 
She stood in the line, tall, thin, emaciated. 
Her brow was lofty; her eyes clear, and 
blazing with animation; her cheeks 
sunken in, not a tooth left ; and, as she 
spoke, her broad chin seemed to work up 
and down a full inch. She wore a clean, 
old, faded calico gown, without any starch 
in it;and around her head was wound, 
like a turban, a bright, stiffened, red and 
yellow bandanna, reminding me some- 
what of the respectable colored maumas 
I had seen in the South. Her voice was 
clear and sweet, and she made free use 
of it. Others might tire, or rest, or sus- 
pend their clamorous prayers for a while ; 
but she, no, she never tired, and her voice 
was ever heard among the rest, like a 
clear trumpet-stop in afull organ. It was 
delightful, at last, to watch her occasion- 
ally, as she kept her eyes fixed on the 
bust of the saint on the altar, and every 
feature of her countenance kept changing 
to express the sense of her words. Were 
she not in church, her hands and arms 
and whole body, I am sure, would have 
joined inthe movements. As it was, she 
confined herself to bowing her head, or 
turning it slowly from side to side, yet 
always keeping her eyes fixed on the 
altar. I had seen, many times, earnest, 
silent, tearful prayer. Here I witnessed 
equally earnest, woisy prayer. I might 
come to like it, but only after some time 
and after many trials. 

While this universal hubbub of prayer 
was filling the church, the chaplain, still 
holding the reliquary in his hands by the 
stem beneath, bent over the altar, and, 
with the other chaplains and those of the 
bystanders who joined in, recited the 
Miserere and other psalms, and the Ath- 
anasian Creed, and various prayers. His 
face glowed with the intensity of his feel- 
ings. He kept his eyes earnestly fixed 
on the reliquary, from time to time mov- 
ing it over from side to side, and examia- 
ing it. Sometimes he rubbed the glass 
face, front or rear, as necessary, with his 
white pocket-handkerchief, that he might 
see more clearly the interior. Sometimes 
the other chaplain held the candle in a 
proper position to aid hisinspection. In 
about five minutes, he turned round with 
the reliquary to the people, and held it 
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up, with the candle behind it, that all 
might see. He let those near look as 
scrutinizingly as they wished, reached it 
to each one of the ten or fifteen on the 
platform and upper steps to kiss it, and, 
if they chose, as, of course, they did, to 
examine it, at six or ten inches distance. 
He then turned to the altar as before, and 
the litany of the saints was recited, with 
some other prayers. In about five minutes 
more, he again turned towards the people, 
and gave the immediate bystanders an- 
other opportunity to examine the reli- 
quary closely as before. Then again to 
the altar for other psalms, hymns, and 
prayers. This alternation of prayers at 
the altar, holding the reliquary near the 
bust, and of presentations of it to the by- 
standers and the crowd, every five minutes 
or so, continued for over half an hour. 
But no change was visible. Once he left 
the altar, and making his way—I could 
not imagine how—into the crowd outside 
the sanctuary in the body of the chapel, 
gave to those to the right and left of his 
route a similar opportunity. On another 
occasion, he went down again; but this 
time he turned to the right, and went 
along the line of “relatives.” How their 
fervor increased, how their demonstra- 
tions became more energetic, their words 
more rapid, their chorus fuller, their 
voices louder and shriller! He came 
back ; but still no change. The alterna- 
tions continued as before. 

At last, a little after ten o’clock, I saw 
a change. I think I was the very first to 
perceive it. On all the previous times 
and up to this, the ampulla or vial was 
perfectly full, as I had seen it when first 
taken out of the armory. I now noticed 
a faint streak of light between the sub- 
stance in the vial and the top, or, rather, 
the mass of solder into which the top of 
the vial entered. I was sure it had not 
been there before. I could scarcely see 
itnow. This time, as on several other 
occasions, the chaplain came twice or 
thrice around the ring of immediate by- 
standers, those at first in front courte- 
ously giving way that others might in 
turn come forward. But I, of course, 
retained my place. As he came round 
the second time, and approached me 
again—I was within the line or semi- 
circle—I saw that the streak of light was 
now clear and unmistakable. It caught 
the eye of an earnest little Frenchman 
who, for the last half-hour, had been 
pressing against me, at times rather in- 
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conveniently. He burstright out: “ Don’t 
you see the light in it? It is changing! 
It is liquefying !” The chaplain now 
looked at it attentively, moved it from 
side to side a little, rubbed the glasses 
with his white handkerchief, looked again, 
but went round the circle of by-standers a 
third time. Again he examined it. By 
this time the streak of light had become 
half an inch broad, He moved the reli- 
quary from side to side slowly. We saw 
the vacancy now left above yield and fol- 
low his motions, just as the air-bubble 
does in a spirit-level, clearly showing the 
contents of the vial to be now perfectly 
liguid. Some looked on in silent awe; 
some shed tears ; some cried out, “ J/ira- 
colo! miracolo!” The chaplain waved his 
white handkerchief in signal that it really 
was so. Rose-leaves in quantities were 
thrown up from the crowd outside the 
sanctuary, and rained down on us. A 
dozen little birds that had been held cap- 
tive in the baskets with the roses were 
liberated, and rose circling upwards to 
the windows of the dome. The grand 
organ burst out in the Ze Deum. The 
vast crowd with one voice took up the 
hymn, almost drowning the full tones of 
the instrument. The bells of the cathed- 
ral tower, in full chimes, sent the announce- 
ment over the city, and the hills and 
valleys around, and over the quiet waters 
of the beautiful bay. All the bells of the 
other churches of Naples chimed in, and 
quickly the cannons of the Castle of Sant’ 
Elmo joined in the chorus with a grand 
national salute. 

Meanwhile, hundreds were approach- 
ing the altar to see with their own eyes 
that the blood was liquid, and to venerate 
the relics. Another chaplain now relieved 
the first, and continued to present the 
reliquary to those who were crowding up. 
I still retained my position. The blood 
continued to diminish in volume, until it 
sank so as to be a full half-inch below 
the neck of the vial. It was perfectly 
liquid, and, when the reliquary was turned 
or inclined, it ran off the up-raised sides 
of the ampulla at once leaving no more 
trace behind than would so much water. 

After half an hour or so, the bust and 
the reliquary were carried in procession 
out from the chapel into the cathedral. 
The procession moved down the western 
aisle towards the doors of the church, 
turned into the grand nave, and advanced 
up tothe sanctuary. The bust was placed 
on the high altar, and the canons of the 
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cathedral replaced the chaplains of the 
Tesoro chapel in the duty of presenting 
the reliquary to the people, as they ap- 
proached in undiminished numbers to 
venerate and inspect it. 

Ateleven, I said Massat the altar where 
I had witnessed the liquefaction. After 
the Mass, I went into the church, and 
spent another half-hour there. Thou- 
sands pouring in from the streets were 
still flowing in a constant stream towards 
the high altar. A little after twelve, I 
left. 

Next morning, I said Mass again on 
the same altarat eight A.M., and before nine 
o’clock was again at the doors of the 
armories. Count C—— came punctually 
with his bag of keys. So did the little 
canon on the part of the archbishop. I 
was told that the sacred relics had re- 
mained exposed all day, after I left, on 
the high altar of the cathedral, the blood 
remaining liquid all the time; and that, 
about dark, they had, according to rule, 
been brought back to the 7Zesoro chapel, 
and had been locked up, as usual, for the 
night, in the armories. This morning, 
they were to beagain brought out. Count 
C and the canon used their keys just 
as yesterday. The bust was taken out, 
and carried in procession to the front of 
the altar, as before. Then the other 
armory was opened, and the reliquary 
was taken out by the chaplain. “It is 
hard, and at its ordinary level,” he said, 
and showed it to us. The blood now 
stood in the ampulla, not, as yesterday, 
filling it, but reaching only to about an 
inch below the neck, leaving about one- 
fourth of the space within unoccupied. 
It was certainly solid and hard ; for he 
turned the reliquary to one side and the 
other without its movingat all. Heeven 
held the reliquary upside down, and the 
blood remained a firm and unmoved 
mass, attached to the bottom of the now 
up-turned ampulla. It was carried to the 
altar. We stationed ourselves just as 
yesterday. The sanctuary was filled with 
visitors, but not so crowded as on the 
former occasion. The chapel, too, was 
not so densely jammed. None were 
forced to stand out in the church for 
want of room. The “ relatives” were at 
their post, and prayed just as before ; 
but the miracle having occurred on the 
feast itself, they were satisfied that it 
would occur, as a matter of course, each 
day of the exposition throughout the 
octave. At least, so I read their coun- 
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tenances, which were less nervously anx- 
ious than yesterday. 

The chaplain commenced the J/iserere, 
the Deus tuorum militum, and sundry 
prayers, the clergy joiningin. Every five 
minutes or so, he turned to show the reli- 
quary to the people, especially, of course, 
to those immediately around the altar. 

In just sixteen minutes after we had 
reached the altar, the first symptom of the 
coming change showed itself. As the 
chaplain held the reliquary for a moment 
completely reversed, and steady in that 
position, I noticed that the surface of the 
blood within the ampudla, now, as he held 
it, underneath, showed a tendency to sag 
downwards, as if it were softening. Soon 
again, I saw that around the edge, where 
it touched the glass, it had changed color, 
and was of a brighter red than in the 
middle, and seemed very soft, almost 
liquid. In fact, as he would incline the 
reliquary to one side or another, the 
entire mass within began soon gradually 
to slide down and occupy the lowest 
position. Still, though soft, it was thick, 
and could scarcely be called liquid. Then, 
in two or three minutes more, it became 
still softer, until it was quite liquid, with 
a lump, nevertheless, which seemed to 
remain hard and to float in the liquid 
portion, To-day,as the glass was moved, 
the liquid would run off, of course. But, 
whereas yesterday it left the glass quite 
clear and clean, as water would do, now, 
on the contrary, it left a reddish thick 
tinge behind, which only slowly sank 
down into the general mass. After a 
while, too, the blood seemed to froth, or 
show bubbles on its surface—/o doi/, as 
the Italians say. I remained over half 
an hour more to see it, and I noticed that 
at the end of that time the lump had dis- 
appeared, and all was quite liquid. The 
frothing continued. 

After this, I was invited to go into the 
sacristy, where they showed me the 
superb ecclesiastical vestments belong- 
ing to the chapel—the mitres, necklaces, 
chalices, ciboriums, ostensories, and other 
rich jewelry—in great part, the gifts of 
emperors, kings, and other nobles and 
wealthy ones, who, for centuries past, 
have given them as offerings to this sanc- 
tuary on occasion of their visits. Fin- 
ally, [had to tear myself away. Return- 
ing for a few moments to the chapel, I 
found the crowds still approaching the 
altar to examine and to venerate the 
relics. 


Reluctantly I left the cathedral, and in 
a few hours a railway-train was bearing 
me fast and far away from Naples. 

I have thus, my dear S——, set forth 
minutely and atlength what Isaw. They 
say that in the liquid blood one may still 
sometimes see a small fragment of straw 
floating about. If so, it must have been 
taken up with the blood when it was 
gathered at the execution of the saint, 
and must have glided unperceived into 
the ampulla when the blood was poured 
into it that day. A young friend with me 
thought he caught a glimpse of it. His 
eyesight is keen, which, you know, mine 
isnot. Anyhow,I did not see it. I need 
not tell you of various other little points 
of which the Neapolitans speak, as I had 
no opportunity of testing them or verify- 
ing them myself. I have told you, simply 
and straightforwardly, what fell under my 
own experience. 


Our readers will not regret the 
length of this account of the lique- 
faction, so full and minute in the de- 
tails. The letter from which we ex- 
tract it was written immediately after 
the visit of the writer to Naples, from 
notes made at the time, and while 
the impressions left on his memory 
were still fresh. 

It was not necessary, in a letter 
like that we have made use of, to 
enter on the discussion of mooted 
points of archeology. The writer 
simply sets forth the opinions which, 
after more or less of examination, he 
felt inclined to adopt. We say here 
that there is a difference among writ- 
ers as to the year in which the body 
of St. Januarius was transferred from 
the original sepulchre to the church 
of San Gennaro extra muros, and 
there is still a graver difference as to 
the precise place of the original 
tomb. Some have held that the exe- 
cution took place on a more elevat- 
ed spot on the same hill which the 
letter mentions—about a quarter of 
a mile distant from the church of the 
Capuchins—and that this church 
marks not the site of the execution, 
as the letter holds with the Neapoli- 
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tan archzologists, but the site of the 
first temporary interment, from which 
the body was borne to Naples, twelve 
or fifteen years later than the year 
assigned above. These are minor 
points, on which we may let antiqua- 
ries argue at pleasure. 

In another article, we purpose to 
examine the character of the fact of 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius, according to exact records 
of its history for several centuries 
back. 

For the present, we close with the 
latest account of its occurrence which 
has fallen under our eye. The Zud/ 
Mall Budget, of May 26 last, has the 
following: “The blood of St. Ja- 
nuarius seems to have been lately in 
a more perturbed state, if possible, 
than ever. The Liderti Cattolica of 
Naples gives an account of some un- 
usual appearances presented by this 
relic, on the 6th inst., one of the 
annual occasions on which the holy 
martyr is honored in the cathedral 
of Naples. On the day in question, 
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Saturday, May 6, at a quarter-past 
four P.M., the reliquary being brought 
out of its tabernacle, where it had 
remained since the 16th of last De- 
cember—the feast of the patronage 
—it was found partly liquid, as when 
laid up. It continued in the same 
state during the procession (from the 
cathedral to the church of St. Clara), 
and, after thirteen minutes of pray- 
ers, the sign of the miracle was giv- 
en, the portion which had remained 
hard being perceptibly still more dis- 
solved, so as to show that the mira- 
cle had taken place. Gradually, dur- 
ing the kissing of the reliquary by 
the congregation at St. Clara, it be- 
came entirely dissolved. On its re- 
turn to the cathedral, contrary to 
what had taken place during the last 
few years, it was found to be com- 
pletely hardened. When carried in- 
to the chapel of the Zesora, it dis- 
solved anew, and now entirely, yet 
remaining thick and glutinous; and 
in that state was laid up, about 
ten P.M.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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LUCAS GARCIA. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO, 


‘In an age when all impressions are effaced by the double hammer of civilization and. incredu- 
lity, it is touching and beautiful to see a people preserve a stable character and immutable 


beliefs.” 
I. 


EASTWARD from Jerez, in the di- 
rection of the Sierra de Ronda, which 
rises in a succession of terraces, as if 
to form a suitable pedestal for the 
rightly named San Cristébal, lie the 
extensive Llanos de Caulina. A bare 


and uniform road drags itself for two 
leagues through the palmettoes, and 
makes a halt at the foot of the first 
elevation, where a lazy rivulet widens 
in the sun, and, stagnating in sum- 
mer, changes its waters into mire. 


On the right is seen the castle of 
Malgarejo, one of the few Moorish 
edifices that time and his faithful 
auxiliary in the work of destruction, 
ignorance, have left standing. Time 
makes ruins, groups them, crowns 
them with garlands, and adorns them 
with verdure, as if he desired to have 
them for places of recreation and 
rest; but the barbarian ignorance 
gives no quarter—his only delight is 
in dust ; his place of repose, the de- 
sert waste ; his end, nothingness. 

The angles of the castle are flank- 
ed by four large towers. These, as 
well as the walls of the whole enclo- 
sure, are surmounted by well-formed 
turrets, perfect still, and without 
notch or break in their beautiful uni- 
formity. The castle took its name 
of Malgarejo from a knight of Jerez, 
by whom its reduction was accom- 
plished in a manner so curious, that 
we cannot resist the inclination to 
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relate it, for the benefit of those who 
are unacquainted with the tales of 
partisan exploits that abound in the 
annals of Jerez. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, a hundred and fifty Moors, 
with their families, occupied the cas- 
tle. They went clothed in white, ac- 
cording to the custom of their na- 
tion,and mounted gray horses. Shut 
up as they were, they procured their 
subsistence by foraging the country 
at night, and carrying to their strong- 
hold whatever booty they could seize. 

Malgarejo resolved to get posses- 
sion of this formidable place, It was 
surrounded, at that time, by a wide 
moat. This moat—opened by the 
Moors for their protection, and after- 
ward serving them for a sepulchre— 
no longer exists. 

The Christian cavalier had a slave 
that was a most accomplished horse- 
man, and to him he promised liberty 
if he would swear to devote himself 
to the proposed undertaking. The 
slave, agreeing, was entrusted by his 
master with a mare of singular agili- 
ty, and was directed to train her to 
leap a ditch, which was to be en- 
larged, by degrees, to the width of 
the one that surrounded the Saracen 
castle. 

This being accomplished, Malga- 
rejo called together his followers, dis- 
guised them as Moors, caused them 
to cover their horses with white 
cloths, and, one night, when the gar- 
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rison had sallied out upon a raid, ap- 
proached the fortress, Those within, 
taking his host for the one they were 
expecting, viewed its approach with- 
out suspicion. When the Christians 
came nearer, they saw their mistake, 
and would have raised the bridge, 
but the slave of Malgarejo had al- 
ready leaped the moat, and cut the 
cords, so that it could not be lifted ; 
and the $erezanos made themselves 
masters of the castle. 

The sight of this stronghold, over 
which the destroyer Time has passed 
leaving as little trace as would the 
footstep of a bird, transports the be- 
holder to the past with such vivid- 
ness of illusion, that he is surprised 
not to see the pennon of the half- 
moon fluttering above its towers, and 
misses a snowy turban from behind 
every one of its turrets. No fitter 
place could be found for the repre- 
sentation of a fight or of a tourna- 
ment between Moors and Christians. 

The road to Arcos leaves on its 
left the sleeping stream and the 
dead fortress, within whose precinct, 
like ants in a skeleton, laborers ply- 
ing the tools of peaceful husbandry 
are moving. 

Ascending this first step of the 
mountain, the traveller crosses other 
plains, covered as far as the eye can 
see with rich harvests, and, finding 
no nearer inn or stopping-place, takes 
his siesta at the grange of La Pefiu- 
ela, formerly the property of the 
Carthusian fathers—an order so pi- 
ous, sO severe, so worthy and re- 
spected, that the country folk still 
ask each other, “ And was there in- 
deed a power that could, and a hand 
that would dare to touch such men 
and such things ?” 

As the country rises, it covers it- 
self with olive groves, as if it would 
skelter white and ancient Arcos in 
the pride with which she preserves 
her title of city, her venerable privi- 
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leges, and her state parchments, in 
spite of decline, or, better said, in 
spite of her still life, in the midst of 
the progress that waits upon the 
march of time—a progress at once 
gentle, deliberate, and spontaneous. 

True to the guerilla traits of her 
Moorish founders, Arcos appears to 
the traveller, wearied with the ascent, 
alternately advancing and retiring, 
until, passing between two high rocks, 
he enters unexpectedly into a city so 
beautiful for situation as to astonish 
and delight even those who are rare- 
ly moved by the charms of nature 
or the enchantments of the pictu- 
resque. 

One afternoon, in the year 1840 
or thereabout, a crowd of people 
might have been seen entering a 
poor-looking house in the barrier of 
San Francisco. From this house 
they had carried, on the previous 
day, the body of one who had been 
its mistress, and the neighbors were 
now uniting for the condolement re- 
quired by the rigorous etiquette 
which is observed by the people, and 
which manifests the instinctive cour- 
tesy and dignity that distinguish them. 
For all etiquette and all ceremonial 
are founded upon these bases, and 
are not the ridiculous and superficial 
things, either in public or private 
life, that the revolutionary spirit of 
the age, and the anxiety to escape 
from every rein, material and moral, 
would make us believe. Ceremonial 
and etiquette, in the right accepta- 
tion of the words, are external con- 
duct, disposed so as to give worship 
to things divine, consideration and 
respect to things human. 

On entering the house, the women 
assembled in the parlor of the mourn- 
er’s habitation.* Opposite this room 
was another, which had been lent by 

* A house sometimes contains two or three 


suits of apartments for distinct families. Each 
one forms a habitation. 
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a neighbor for the accommodation 
of the men. 

Upon a mat in the middle of the 
apartment first mentioned was ex- 
tended a handkerchief, into which 
each person, as he entered, threw 
one or two copper coins, destined 
for the stipend of the Mass of San 
Bernardino. ‘This custom is observ- 
ed not only among the poor, but 
also among those who are well-to- 
do, for this Mass must be owed to 
charity. Let sceptics and rational- 
ists explain this as best suits them. 
We look upon it as an act of humi- 
lity, joined to the desire of uniting 
many suffrages. And although we 
may be more impressed with terres- 
trial honors, such as a splendid fu- 
neral,a showy catafalque, and a proud 
mausoleum, the fervent petition of 
the heart, the coin given in charity, 
the prayers of the church, are better 
suffrages for heaven. In a corner of 
the room, upon a low chair, was the 


rincipal mourner, a little girl of 
] } ’ 5 
eight years. 


Wearied with weeping 
for her mother, and with remaining 
so long in one position, she had 
leaned her head against the back of 
the chair, and fallen asleep — for 
sleep is a lover of children, and has- 
tens to their relief whenever they 
suffer in body or spirit. 

“Poor Lucia,” said one of the 
mourners, a kinswoman of the de- 
ceased, glancing at the child, “ how 
she will miss her mother!” 

“ This was the thorn that poor Ana 
carried to the grave fastened in her 
heart,” observed a neighbor. 

“ But,” asked another, “of what 
did she die ?” 

“ Only the ground that covers her 
knows what ailed her,” answered 
the relative, “for Ana did not com- 
plain. If she had not been so thin, 
you might have drunk her ; as yellow 
as a waxen flower, and so weak that 
a shadow could have knocked her 
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down, no one would have thought 
that she was on her way to Holy- 
field.” 

“ She died of a broken heart !” ex- 
claimed an energetic-looking young 
matron; “all the world knows it ; and 
because we have an alcalde that is 
afraid to strap his breeches to the 
work and cast out of town with the 
devil’s sling these trulls of strangers 
who come among us to set up drink- 
ing-houses, and chouse married men, 
to their perdition and the ruins 
of their families !” 

“ Yes, yes, the alcaldes have eyes 
of fishes for all these things,” said the 
relative of the deceased, “ just as they 
have owls’ eyes forsome others. But 
they’ll get their pay, woman; for 
though God consents, ’tis not for 
ever!” 

“ Yes,” answered the first—“ con- 
sents to the death of the good, and 
lets the bad live, and crowon. God 
reserves the justice of heaven for 
himself. The rod of earthly justice 
he puts into the hands of men; and 
a fine account they’ll have to give 
of the way they use it! I’d like to 
break the one our alcalde carries 
upon his shoulders !” 

“ Neighbor,” said an old woman, 
“you are more hasty than a spark 
from the forge; you attack like the 
bulls, with eyes shut. Think whom 
you are speaking of; and bear in mind 
that ‘evil wounds heal, but evil 
fame kills.” Poor Ana was never 
well after her last confinement. 
Death does not come without a pre- 
text: the summer pulled her down, 
and September finished her; for 
‘from friar to friar,* God be our 
guard |’ ” 

“ Of course, Aunt Maria,” retorted 
the young woman, “it’s quite proper 
for you, because you are aunt to 
Juan Garcia, and cousin to the al- 


* 28th of August, St. Augustine ; 4th of October, 
st. Francis. 
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calde, to say so; for ‘ with reason or 
without it, aid us God and our kin.’ 
But I tell you that my José is not to 
set his foot inside of Za Leona’s* 
gin-shop ; and I'll see that he don’t! 
A man may be as honest as Job, 
but in ‘ the house of the soap-maker 
he that doesn’t fall slips.’ And say 
what you please, you who are a 
widow, with the coolness of age in 
your veins, I shall not go back of 
what I have said. ‘ He that jumps 
straight, falls on his feet,’ and I say, 
and resay it: they ought to flay 
alive the good-for-nothing calamary 
of a she-sergeant, with her sentry- 
box figure, and face darker than an 
oil-skin, so full of pock-marks that it 
looks as if she had fallen into a bed 
of chick-peas, and more hair on 
her lip than a grenadier! Remem- 
ber the proverb, ‘ Salute the bearded 
woman at a distance!” 

«« And her children,” said the mour- 
ner—* little imps that she keeps so 
greasy and neglected! They look 
like a nest of calamaries.’ 

“ But she thinks them little suns,” 
added another. 

“Ya!” exclaimed the first who 
had spoken; “said the black beetle 
to her young ones, ‘Come hith- 
er, my flowers!’ and the owl calls 
hers ‘drops of gold.” Who ever 
saw such a thing, sirs,’’ she contin- 
ued, growing excited—* who 
saw anything so wicked as to dupe 
a married man, the father of chil- 
dren, ruin him, pull down his house, 
and murder his wife by inches! And 
this is known and permitted! I tell 
you, such a thing sinks deep !” 

“Yes, it is worse than stabbing 
with a knife,” exclaimed one woman. 

“It cries to God!” added another. 

“tis a scandal of the monstrous 
kind.” proceeded the first. ‘“ Poor 
Ana, though I did not see much of 


’ 


ever 


* La Leona, the lioness. 
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her, I loved her well. Almond-paste 
is not milder than she was, and as 
meek and free from malice as a sheep 
in the hands of the butcher. O 
men! men! There is a curse on 
them that pull their clothes on over 
their feet; and that is the reason our 
dear Lord would not wear breeches, 
but always dressed in a tunic.” 

“ Come, daughter,” said Aunt Ma- 
ria, “ nothing is mended by maledic- 
tion, nor by spitting out the quinine. 
Let us pray for the soul of the de- 
parted, for that is what will really 
benefit her.” 

These words were the signal for 
complete silence. Aunt Maria took 
her rosary, the rest following her ex- 
ample, and, after saying the act of 
contrition and a solemn credo, pro- 
ceeded to recite the rosary of souls, 
repeating three times after the Pa- 
ternoster, and instead of the Hail 
Mary, 


* O Lord, by thy infinite mercy,” 


the others answering in chorus, 


““Grant to the souls of the faithful departed 
peace and glory.” 


Nothing was now heard in the 
mourning room of the women but 
the grave murmur of the prayers and 
suppressed sighs of pity and sorrow. 

The other parlor presented a very 
different spectacle. ‘The widower, se- 
rene as a glass of water, and coul asa 
fresh lettuce, now that the day of the 
burial had passed, considered himself 
dispensed from the attitude of mourn- 
ing, and smoked, listening and talk- 
ing to all, just as usual, as if death 
had entered his house and departed 
without leaving either trace or im- 
pression of his awful presence. 

The indifferent ones followed his 
example, so that, had not all worn 
cloaks, no one would have supposed 
that this was a condolement, a tri- 
bute of love and respect to a life that 
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had ended, and of sympathy with an 
overwhelming sorrow. The only 


figure that appeared to be in harmo- 
ny with the object of the reunion 
was that of a boy thirteen years old, 
the son of the deceased, who sat 
near his father with his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, and his face buried 
hands, weeping inconsol- 


in his 
ably. 

“ What kind of day has it been ?” 
asked the widower. 

“ Unhealthy,” answered one. 

“ And the sky ?” 

“ Patched; I think the rain is not 
far off. ‘There was fog this morning, 
and ‘fog is the rain’s sponsor and 
the sun’s neighbor.’ ” 

“The wind will soon sweep the 
cobwebs from the sky,” said a third, 
“ for it blows from sunset side. The 
rain is shyer than sixpences.” 

“No matter,” answered the first, 
“last year it did not rain till All 
Saints ; and a better year, or anothe 
of the same piece, hasn’t been seen 
since the creation. Laborers, farm- 
ers, and tenants all got tired of gath- 
ering, and had more than enough— 
the barley, in particular, grew so 
thick that you couldn’t set a spade 
between the blades.” 

“The month of January is the 
key of the year. If the sky does not 
open in January, there will be no 
harvest.” 

“Hola! Uncle Bartolo!” all ex- 
claimed, as a small, vigorous old man 
entered the apartment. “Where do 
you hail from? where have you been 
ever since we missed you from 
here?” 

Uncle Bartolo, after offering to 
the mourner the usual condolences, 
seated himself, and, turning toward 
his interrogators, replied : 

“Where do I come from? The 
district of Dofiana, without varying 
from the most direct line. Since the 
French war ended, and I took the 
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road, I have been water-carrier* to 
the You Sirs. They have them there 
in Dofana of all complexions—legiti- 
mate, grafted, cross-breed, and sup- 
posititious, even English. Cadadleros / 
Deliver us; but those Swiss of the 
French are the ones! Stout fellows; 
very white; very ruddy; very fair- 
haired, and very puffy. But as to 
spirit, they have no more than they 
drink ; and grace, they have not any. 
They carry their arms like the sleeves 
of a capote, and set their feet down 
like pestles. Whenever I saw those 
feet that resembled jadbegues,t I used 
to say to myself, 
‘A good foot and good ear 
Signs of a good beast are.’ 

For talking, they make use of a 
kind of jargon that, in my opinion, 
they themselves don’t understand. 
These parleys that I don’t compre- 
hend displease me, for I never know 
whether I am being bought or sold. 

“There was one—the size of a 
tunny-fish—they called Don ’Turo.§ 
He fell to me. To see him blowing 
and sweating over those sands made 
one pity him, for a league finishes 
them; the sun offends them; the 
heat makes them weak, and dissolves 
them entirely. That platter-face 
would persist in doing everything 
contrariwise, as they do it in his 
country. Once he took it into his 
head to use my clasp-knife to eat 
with, and cut himself. With that he 
got out a medicine-chest as big as a 
surgeon’s. ‘Go along!’ said I to 
myself, ‘a spider bit me, and I bound 
the wound up in a sheet.’ He was 
as hard-headed as a corner. Another 
time he made up his mind that he 
ought to shoot a partridge, and, 

* Azacan, water-carrier, said of a servant or 
very laborious person. 

+ Los Usias, the You Sirs. That is to say, 
grand folks that must be treated to the Usted 
(you), instead of the ## (thou) of common people. 

+ ¥abeque, a clumsy three-masted vessel used 


in the Mediterranean. 
§ Arturo. 
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though I told him it was against the 
law to shoot partridges at that season, 
he fired, and would have fired if his 
father had stood before the mouth of 
his gun. He fired and killed an ur- 
raca.* ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘what has your 
honor done?’ Says he to me, ‘ Kill- 
ed the partridge.’ ‘Why, sir, it is 
n’t a partridge, it’s an urraca.’ ‘It’s 
all right,’ said the big bungler, quite 
composedly. ‘But it is not right,’ 
answered I; ‘the killing of urracas 
is prohibited.’ ‘ And who prohibits 
it?’ he asked, putting on his face of a 
lion. ‘I have my license, that cost 
me three thousand reals.’ ‘ But, sir, 
that is for large game—you under- 
stand? The urracas mustn’t be 
killed. You comprehend?’ Says he 
to me, ‘In this country of Santisima 
Maria’—for, as I have told you al- 
ready, he said everything reversed, 
as they do in his—‘in this country 
there’s no end of privileges, and do 
the very urracas have them ?’ 

* That question was so foolish, or 
else meant to be ironical, that I did 
n’t care to set him right; so I told him, 
‘Yes, privileges that were granted to 
them in very ancient times, by Dofia 
CUrraca herself.’ He took out a blank- 
book and wrote that down. ‘Let 
the ball roll,’ said I in my jacket, ‘it 
isn’t my business to stop it.’” 

“But, Uncle Bartolo, why may they 
not kill urracas in the district?” 
asked a young man. 

“‘ Because they are the ones that 
planted the pine woods,” answered 
Uncle Bartolo. 

“ Oh! none of that! you are not 
talking to platter-face,” replied the 
youth. 

‘So I perceive, since his swallow 
for novelties was too big ; and you— 
for a blockhead of those who believe 
only what they see—haven’t any. 
Nevertheless, sir, that the urracas do 


* Magpie. 
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plant the pines is a truth as evident 
as a house. They open fhe ripe 
cones, and pick out the seeds for food, 
Being very saving birds, they bury 
those that they can’t eat; and, being 
very brainless ones, they forget all 
about it and never go back to look 
for them; and the seeds sprout. If 
it were not true, why would the 
dukes prohibit the killing of urracas, 
when they are thicker in the district 
than sparrows on a threshing-floor ? 
Therefore, Alonso, no one may say, 
‘ This camel can’t enter the eye of my 
needle’; for, of two silly birds, the 
one that always keeps his bill shut is 
more silly than the one that has his 
always open. But you were a dunce 
from the beginning; and, as you 
grow older, you are gaining upon 
Blas, that ate horse-beans.” 

“And at night, uncle, what did 
those people do with themselves 
there in the province?” asked the 
listeners. 

“The Englishmen ate and drank, 
for their honors are made hollow, in 
order that they may always be putting 
things into their mouths. That is 
the reason they are so fat and big. 
Platter-face told me one day—with 
an air as if God had just revealed it 
to him—that I was able to go so 
long without getting tired because I 
was lean; and that he would give a 
thousand dollars, or some such sum, 
to be as lean as I. I answered— 
shouting to make him understand 
better—‘ Your worship has only to 
eat gazpacho * to dry up your flesh, 
and raw onions and garlic to sharpen 
your senses.” 

“ And the Spaniards—how did they 
pass the evenings, Uncle Bartolo ?” 

“The Spaniards ? Talking through 
the very stitches of their garments ; 
bawling till you would have thought 
they were echoes: and quarrelling 


* A common dish on the tables of the country 
people, 
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about things of the government. For, 
nowadays, everybody wants to 
know everything himself, and to com- 
mand: the very beetles set up their 
tails and complain ofa cough. I tell 
you, sirs, there are no more such 
Spaniards as there were in the time of 
the French war. We were as one man 
then, and all of one mind. Now 
there are moderates and extremists. I, 
who am an extremist only when it 
concerns my gun, my wife, and my 
children, could wish the devil would 
fly away with so much gab. It made 
me want to say to them: ‘ Gentlemen, 
where there is less tongue, count on 
more judgment,’ and ‘so much grass 
chokes the wheat.’” 

*“ One night, one of the You Sirs 
called me, and wanted to know if I 
was in the war against Napoleon. 
‘Yes, sir,’ I answered, ‘I was a 
guerilla.” ‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘ you 


just come here, for I am going to 
read you the will he made.’” 
“What! did that man make a will, 


Uncle Bartolo?” asked some of the 
oldest of the listeners. 

“Yes, and before he died, it is 
supposed. 

“« But, your worship,’ I asked, 
‘what had that kingdom-thief to 
give away ? Did they not then make 
him throw up everything he had 
taken ?’ 

“The You Sir had an open book, 
and began to read. Gentlemen, that 
soccarron,* in his will, went on distri- 
buting everything, his goods, his 
arms, his body, and his heart. I was 
perplexed. ‘Well, what do you 
think of it, uncle?’ said his ho- 
nor, when he had ended. ‘Sir,’ I 
answered, ‘from what I can see, 
that unbeliever thought of every- 
thing; but neither in his life nor in 
his death did he remember his soul.’” 

“Why did you join the guerillas, 


* Offscouring. 
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Uncle Bartolo?” asked one of the 
company. 

“What a question!” exclaimed 
the guerilla, looking at the one who 
had asked it, and weaving himself 
backwards and forwards with much 
composure. 

“¢ He that asks does not err,’ 
Uncle Bartolo.” 

“Ves, but this is a case of ‘He 
that asks does not err, and I ask if 
they bury the dead with the de- 
ceased ?’” 

“ What I mean is, when did you 
leave your house, and how did you 
happen to fall in with the partida ? ”* 

“Ya! those are other questions, 
Lopez. Some French horsemen 
came here—they call them co/aseros 
(cuirassiers) — my wife was more 
afraid of them than of a contagion, 
and every time she heard the clari- 
onets, she would say to me, in a 
fright, ‘ They are sounding the charge.’ 
‘No, wife,’ I would tell her, ‘ they 
are sounding the premonition. One 
day the cornet—they used to call 
him Zyompi—came in tipsy, and in- 
sulted my wife. I, who was not 
afraid of any three that might come, 
and never stopped to think of con- 
sequences, said to him, ‘ Out of here, 
little soul of a pitcher, and Barab- 
bas cut a slice from you!’ With that 
he drew his sword, and would have 
cut me, but I snatched my knife, and 
finished him at once; and then, 
catching up mantle and blanket, took 
the wind for the mountains. I stop- 
ped in Benamahoma with the Padre 
Lovillo—and there you have it all.” 

“ The Padre Lovillo was the cap- 
tain of the partida?” questioned a 
youth. 

“ Yes, the Padre Lovillo. Candela / 
That was a man you could call a 
man! No talker—not he; but the 
words he used were few and good. 


* Partisans, or party. 
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If any one wanted to brag of his 
doings, he would say, ‘ Let them be 
seen, not heard. You understand, 
cackler ? Stabs with steel, not with 
the tongue; balls of lead, not of 
wind,’ Sirs, that man was ready for 
everything, as you would have de- 
clared with two tongues if you had 
had them. When we were going to 
attack the French, he used to say, 
‘Listen, sons, our fathers died for 
their country, and we are not to be 
less than they.’ Then, drawing his 
sword, he would shout, ‘ Vow let us 
see who has pluck!’ and charge like 
another Santiago,* and we after him, 
as if he had led us to Paris in France. 
We felt neither hunger nor weari- 
ness ; it was a fight without drum or 
trumpet, but it made the Frenchmen 
shiver. They named us the ‘ Bri- 
ganest of the Black Mountain,’ and 
were more afraid of us than of the 
trained soldiery. 

“ Don ’Turo, who knew that I had 
been a drigan, called me into the 


parlor one evening, and, when he 
had squeezed himself into a chair, 


told me to sit down. I began to 
wonder where all these Masses were 
going to end.{ Surely, I thought, 
he cannot want me to clean his gun! 
But I waited for the mountain to 
bring forth, and presently he asked 
me to explain the /rafica § of guerilla 
fighting. When I saw him come 
out with that ladder, I got angry, 
and told him, ‘No;’ that my pro- 
nouncing was very bad, and his un- 
derstanding worse. But all the 
others insisted, and, not to seem 
disobliging, I repeated a very good 
and well-versed poem, that was go- 
ing the rounds then.” 

“And what was it about, Uncle 
Bartolo ?” 

* The patron of Spain. 


+ Brigands, 


+To have misgivings as to the result of any- 
thing. 
§ Tactica, tactics. 
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“ Tt relates a conversation between 
Malapart * and that Indian, A/unrdé, 
Duke of Ver.” 

“Go on, uncle, say it,” exclaimed 
all present. 

The following romance, which the 
old guerilla recited, was very popu- 
lar at that time among the people. 
It owes its humor to the fact that 
neither its unlettered composer, nor 
those who recited it, had any suspi- 
cion that they were giving a carica- 
ture. They considered it a simple 
and probable account of what would 
take place between Napoleon and 
Murat when they saw their last 
troops vanquished. Even the con- 
clusion is in no way inconsistent 
with their ideas of the antecedents 
and characters of the personages : 


Naf. How is this, friend Munra 
Why are you here again? 
Why have you left your capital ? 
What sent you out of Spain? 
Speak on, and don’t delay ; 
We have no time to spare ; 
Tell me, in terms exact, 
What has happened there. 


Mur. Easy, sir, if you please ; 
Sire, do not press me so ; 
Only let me get breath, 
I'll tell you what 1 know. 
But, first, send for a chair, 
That some rest we may take 
While I tell you the tale, 
For, indeed, my legs ache. 


Nap. Right, for you have grown fat, 
And glad am I to see 
Proof that the airs of Spain 
So well with you agree. 


Mur. Sire, you are mistaken ; 
But let the matter go, 
For things of more account 
Your majesty should know. 
And, come to what must come, 
Without any more ado— 
For, believe me or not, sire, 
All I tell you is true. 


Nap. Why, what has happened now ? 
Good Heavens, man, speak out! 
What have you seen in Spain 
To put you so about? 


Mur. Great Emperor of France, 
Your force has been in vain; 
Nor did flatteries avail— 
You cannot conquer Spain. 


* Mala, bad; parte, part; name given by the 
Spanish soldiers to Bonaparte. 
+ Murat, Duke of Berg. 
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No notice will they take 
Of your promises of pay, 
And peace, and rank to all, 
And bull-fights every day. 


Naf. But, my soldiers, do not they 
In the mountains still remain ? 


Mur. Yes, captives they remain 
With their general, Dugon, 
And the eagles of France ; 
And every sword and gun 
Might as well be a distaff, 
For Castajios and his men 
Have settled their account. 


Naf. Peste! Because you tell it, 
The tale I must believe ; 
From another I would not 
A word of it receive. 
No doubt, in Zaragoza 
Our cause has better speed, 
Tn humbling them at last 
We surely must succeed. 


Mur. All your force is useless ; 
The knaves will not submit. 
If you wish to lose France, 
And make an end of it, 
Send it to Zaragoza, 
It will find a bloody tomb, 
And remain there, buried, 
Until the Day of Doom. 


Nap. Can nothing, then, be done 
With those troops of Arragon ? 


Mur. We have none that on them 
Will venture to advance, 


Nap. But Moncey’s triumphant 
In the kingdom of Valence ? 


Mur. Sire, he has dropped his ears, 
And slunk away, ashamed ; 
Those Valencians have a way 
Their enemies to tame. 
They mount on swiftest steeds, 
And, running a swift career, 
Unhorse the astonished foe 
Before he is aware. 


Nap. It seems, then, that maxims, 
And lying, and caution 
Have failed in that country ; 
But who had a notion 
That Spain would be equal 
To France in a contest ? 
We now can do nothing 
But send for Funest.* 


Mur. And how can he get here, 
When the Portuguese men, 
With the Spaniards urited, 
Have him closely shut in, 
With sentinels stationed ? 
No help can avail him, 

For surrender he must, 
When eatables fail him. 
The best thing to do, is 
To yield to their clamor, 
And give back the king 
That Spaniards all honor. 


* Funesto. Nickname given by the Spanish 
soldiers to Junot. 
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Perhaps, sire, if—with him 
Appeased and delighted— 
They will let our troops go, 
Your throne may be righted; 
For upset it they will 

At the rate they are making, 
And cut off your head, 

And from me be taking 

My fine dukedom of Ver ; 
Or, if we escape, sire, 

The fate I am dreading, 
We'll have to sweep chimneys 
Again for a living. 

I've forgotten the trade, 

And lost my dexterity ; 

But you, who were master, 
Would mount with celerity. 


Naf. Only a pitiful knave 
Such memories would renew. 


Mur. Well, sire, if that don’t suit, 
I've another thing in view ; 
We'll seek a brighter sphere, 
And a foreign city find, 
Where through the streets we’ll rove, 
Crying ** Sci-i-issors to gri-ind.”’ 


“And which did he do, uncle ?” 
asked one—“sweep chimneys or 
grind scissors ?” 

“ He sweep chimneys /” exclaimed 
Uncle Bartolo. “Such people al- 
ways fall into feather-beds! They 
carried him to St. Helena—beyond 
Gibraltar — where he had it quite 
comfortable till he died raving, after 
the devil had helped him to make 
that will.” 

“ Here comes Uncle Cohete,” said 
a man who sat by the window. 

“Make him a sign to- come in,” 
said the person nearest him, in a low 
tone. 

Uncle Cohete was a simple, good 
old man, who acted the merry-an- 
drew for the purpose of obtaining 
alms for a religious house of which 
he was demandante.* He could mi- 
mic to perfection the songs of all 
birds; the near and distant barking 
of the dog, the mewing of the cat; 
and so excelled in imitating the pe- 
culiar hiss and crackling of a kite in the 
air, as to have obtained the nickname 
of cohete (kite), by which he was 
known. He had, besides, a stock of 


* One who asks alms for charitable purposes, 
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simple verses, ballads, riddles, and 
odd scraps of humor, which he would 
repeat with inimitable expression and 
drollery. The sources from which 
he drew his supplies could not be 
told. This, he had learned in a 
town on the Llanura; that, in a vil- 
lage of the Sierra; another at the 
fireside of the manse. But, in his 
mimicry of the birds, they themselves 
had been the teachers, aided by un- 
usual flexibility of organs, and great 
patience and perseverance on the 
part of the disciple. For, in all 
branches —whether important or in- 
significant—perseverance yields great 
results. 

It having been intimated to Uncle 
Cohete that the company wished him 
to tell something diverting, he began 
by saying Zhe Commandments of the 
Rich Man and the Poor Man—a col- 
lection of ironical precepts, which 
enjoyed great popularity at that time 
—as follows: 


“The commandments of the rich man, 
nowadays, are five, namely: 

“ The first. Thou shalt have no end of 
1noney. 

“The second. Thou shalt despise all 
the rest of the world. 

“The third. Thou shalt eat good beef 
and good mutton. 

“The fourth. Thou shalt eat flesh on 
Good Friday. 

“ The fifth. 
wine and red. 


Thou shalt drink both white 


** These commandments are included in two: 
Let all be for me, and nothing for you. 


“ The commandments of the poor man 
are five, namely : 

“ The first. Thou shalt never have any 
money. 

“The second. Thou shalt be despised 
by all the world. 

“The third. Thou shalt eat neither beef 
nor mutton. 

“ The fourth. Thou shalt fast, even if 
it be not Good Friday. 

“The fifth. Thou shalt taste neither 
the white wine nor the red. 
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** These commandments are included in two: 
Scratch thyself, and bear everything for the 
love of God.” 


“ Uncle, did not the son of Roba- 
Santos* who is heaping money, give 
you an alms ?” asked one. 

“No, he gave me nothing, 
swered Uncle Cohete. 

“ Like father, like son,” said Uncle 
Bartolo. 

“ Next year, uncle, you will get a 
pile, for ‘when the fields have, the 
saints have.’” 

“ Uncle Cohete, take these two 
coppers, and tell us Zhe Command- 
ments of the New Law,” said the 
man who had called him in: 


” an- 


“The commandments of the new law 
are ten, namely : 


“The first. Let there be no money in 
Spain. 

“The second. Let the world turn up- 
side-down. 

“ The third. Let every one play gentle- 
man. 

“The fourth. Let not a single copper 
come from America. 

* The fifth. Let there be no end of 
drafting. 

“The sixth. 
from abroad. 

“The seventh. Let there be fewer peo- 
ple that are not wanted. 

“The eighth. Let them distribute bis- 
cuits in Navarra. 

“The ninth. Let every one look out 
for himself. 

“The tenth. Let all be at variance. 


Let the new law come 


“ These commandments are included in two: 
Some say yes, and others say no.” 


“Tell us a riddle, uncle.” 

“Fifty ladies and five gallants: 
the fifty ask fowl; the five ask bread,” 
said the old man, of whom nature, 
and the kind of life he led, had made 
the personification of ready and good- 
humored odedience. 

“The Rosary! I knew that,” said 
a little boy. “ Tell another.” 


* Rob the saints. 
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“ The mantle of Lady Leonor 
Sinks in the river, but covers the shore.” 


“ We give it up, uncle.” 

“Tt is the snow, gentlemen.” 

At this moment they were inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the sunset 
bell, and, all rising, stood with un- 
covered heads. 

“ Will you recite the prayer, Uncle 
Bartolo,” said the widower. 

Uncle Bartolo repeated the Ange- 
lus, adding a Paternoster for the 
deceased. And now the grief of 
the sobbing child in the corner broke 
forth in bitter crying. 

“Stop that, Lucas!” said his fa- 
ther. “ You have been going on in 
that way, hic! hic! like an old wo- 
man, for two days. You ought to 
have gone into the women’s room. 
Let me hear you cryingagain! You 
understand ?” 

“Let me tell you, Juan Garcia,” 
said Uncle Bartolo, “that you are 
the first man I ever heard rebuke 
the tears of a son for his mother! 
You see me, with my years, my beard, 
and my guerilla life; well, I remem- 
ber mine, and weep for her still ! 

“But, uncle, ‘frown, and frown 
again, of a bad son makes a good 
one.’ Lucas here is a regular AZar- 
cia Fernandes,* brought up in the 
folds of his mother’s skirts. I must 
teach him that men resist, and do 
not allow themselves to be overcome 
by tribulations.” 

Uncle Bartolo shook his head. 
“Time and not ointment will cure 
the patient. If you had died, his 
mother would not have been the one 
to rebuke your son for the tears he 
shed over you.” 


Juan Garcia continued his former 
life, abandoning himself with more 
liberty to the wicked woman of whom 
the friends of his dead wife had spok- 


* A girl-boy. 
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en at the condolement. She was call- 
ed Za Leona in allusion to her na- 
tive island of Leon, where she had 
married a sergeant, who was after- 
ward sent to serve in America. Like 
all bad women, Za Zeona was much 
worse than men of the same class, 
inasmuch as, in the subtle organi- 
zation of woman, the delicacy that 
is given to her for good turns into a 
refinement of evil, and her instinctive 
penetration into malignant sagacity. 
Not satisfied with having attracted 
to herself Juan Garcia, who possess- 
ed a small patrimony, Za Leona, im- 
pelled by the bitter envy which a 
lost woman feels toward one who is 
honest, undertook to render him in- 
different to his wife, and succeeded 
not only in this, but also in causing 
him to ill-treat and abandon her. 
Juan Garcia was a weak man, easily 
subjugated by those who knew how 
to obtain an influence over him, and, 
by way of compensating himself for 


this complaisance, very obstinate and 
overbearing in his treatment of oth- 


ers. By degrees, it came to pass 
that his mistress would not receive 
him with favor unless he brought 
her, as an offering, the relation of 
some act of coldness or cruelty to 
the victim whose only crime was 
that of affording, by her right, and 
by her silent and prudent endurance, 
the most patent condemnation of 
the conduct of these two, a con- 
demnation all the more ignominious 
because of the great purity of man- 
ners which prevails in country places. 
And in order to gain our assertion 
credit with those who are disposed 
to accuse us of partiality for the 
country people, we hasten to say 
that this purity may naturally be at- 
tributed to the wholesome influence 
of labor, which, in putting indolence 
to flight, puts to flight with it the 
vices it generates, and to the blessed 
poverty, which, being without the 
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means of satisfying them, hinders 
their birth. Having convinced uti- 
litarians with these reasons, we will 
add to them others of our own; 
namely, the salutary ideas of morali- 
ty and rooted principles of honor 
that many centuries of Catholicism 
have fixed in the hearts of these 
people—principles renewed, in each 
successive generation, by the un- 
changing zeal that is the property 
of religion, and that never wearies or 
grow lukewarm. 

Like all other general rules, the 
above has its exceptions. Juan 
Garcia furnished one. His unkind- 
ness, united with the grief and shame 
his conduct caused her, had cer- 
tainly hastened the death of poor 
Ana, whose last act of affection as 
a wife, and duty as a Christian, had 
been to forgive him. Alas! the 
soul of the husband was so deeply mir- 
ed that even this saintly death could 
awaken in it neither pity nor re- 
morse. Not that he was utterly 
perverse, but his eyes, like those of 
many another in this world of error, 
were covered by one of those veils 
which must fall on the day of God’s 
judgment, when the light of truth 
will be the first punishment that 
awaits the willingly blind. 

His boy and girlremained orphaned 
and neglected, and would have been 
entirely forsaken but for that active 
charity which makes women consti- 
tute themselves fervent protectors of 
the helpless and severe judges of 
the wrong-doer. The wives of Juan’s 
neighbors took care of the children, 
and obliged him to feed and clothe 
them, freely casting in his face his evil 
conduct, while, with imperturbable 
ccolness, they prescribed to him his 
obligations. 

Ah charity !—some proclaim and 
others comprehend thee ; some would 
guide thee, and thou guidest others! 
Why art thou not found in the pal- 
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aces that philanthropy builds for 
thee? Why dost thou appear in all 
thy brightness in the dwellings of the 
poor, delighting thyself with the 
widow’s farthing? It is because 
thou wilt be queen and not a slave! 

The children could not be consol- 
ed for the death of their mother. 
Isolated as they were, all the senti- 
ments of their hearts became con- 
verted into love for each other, and 
sorrow for their loss. 

Lucas, however, who was five 
years older than his sister, did his 
best to enliven and distract her. 

* Don’t cry so, Lucia,” he said to 
her one night, not long after the 
condolement, * Mother will not come 
back for crying, and you make me 
cry. What shall I do to amuse 
you ?” 

The child made no answer. 

“Shall I sing you a romance ?” 

Lucia inclined her head in token 
of assent, and the boy sang in his 
clear, sweet voice the following bal- 


lad: 


Holy Saviour of La Luz, 
Teach a child’s tongue how to tell 
A thing that happened in Seville, 
Right, and worthily, and well. 
Of a mother who lived there, 
And two daughters that she had ; 
One was humble, mild, and good, 
The other one was proud and bad. 
They marry with two brothers, 
Who are brothers but in name— 
Under the same roof nurtured, 
But in nothing else the same. 
The younger sells his portion, 
And loses the whole in play ; 
The elder follows the plough, 
And works in his field all day. 
Then the younger dies, and leaves 
His wife, all alone and poor ; 
Her children weep for bread, 
And she seeks her sister’s door, 
Praying, ** In God’s name, sister, 
And for his sweet Mother's sake, 
Give my little children bread, 
And his word in payment take.’ 
‘*Go, Mary,” cries the sister, 
“ Beggar, take yourself away ! 
Was my lot better than yours 
Upon our wedding-day ?” 
Weeping and broken-hearted, 
The poor mother turns again ; 
To know her cause of sorrow 
The neighbors ask in vain. 
Of the parlor of her house 
She had made a room for praycr 
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To our Lady of the Beads: 
And now she enters there, 
And, with her little children, 
Before the altar falls 

Of our sweet princess Mary, 
And on her name she calls. 

Now, homeward in the evening 
The good brother turns his feet ; 
Finds table spread and waiting, 
And he sits him down to eat. 

He takes a loaf and breaks it, 
But throws it away again, 

For blood runs out of the bread, 
On his hand he sees the stain. 
Then he takes and breaks another, 
But still the red blood talls— 

* Oh! what is this?” astonished, 
To his trembling wife he calis. 

* Tell me, I say! whatis it?’’ 
For to tell she is afraid: 

**In vain to me, this morning, 
For bread my sister prayed!” 

** And she that, without pity, 

To a sister refuses bread, 

To God’s Mother doth refuse it,” 
Then the angry husband said. 

Six loaves the young man gathered, 
And in haste to the abode 
Of his sister and her children 
He straightway took the road. 

The window-shutters were closed, 
And locked were windows and doors ; 
But the gleam of many hghts 
Shone out through the apertures— 
Shone on six angels of God, 

All kneeling upon the floor 
Round six bodies of mother and children 
That would never hunger more. 

* Farewell, my soul’s dear sister, 
And sweet nephews of my heart! 
Though gold I have, and plenty, 

I would gladly give my part 
For yours in the blessed country 
Where sorrow is ail forgot, 

And the labor of life exchanged 
For the eternal better lot!” 
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“ And did she let her sister starve 
to death?” asked the child, her 
eyes refilling from her already sur- 
charged heart. 

“Yes, yes; she was a good-for- 
nothing ; but don’t cry, Lucia, a 
story isn’t a thing that ever happen- 
ed.” 

“Tf it had never happened, they 
would not have put it in the ro- 
mance,” said the little girl. 

“They made it up,” replied Lu- 
cas. “Don’t you believe it, dear. 
When I am a man and can earn, 
the least piece of bread I may have, 
I must divide with my heart’s little 
sister. You know that before moth- 
er died she put you in my care, and 
I made her a promise never to for- 
sake you.” 

“ And will you keep it ?” 

“So may God give me his glory!” 

“And if you ever forget it, 1 am 
to sing you this romance, to put 
you in mind of what you say now.” 

“That is so; you must learn it.’” 
And the boy set himself to teach his 
sister the romance. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE 


GOOD GERARD OF COLOGNE. 


BY RUDOLF OF EMS, VASSAL AT MONTFORT (THIRTEENTH CENTURY). 


COMPILED AFTER THE GERMAN OF CARL SIMROCK,. 


I. 


In the new cathedral at Magde- 
burg the bells were ringing for the 
first time. A large crowd gathered 
to witness the consecration of the 
church, founded and richly endowed 


by the Emperor Otto the Great. He 
went up the aisle before all the peo- 
ple, not, as was then the cus- 
tom, to lay down gifts at the new 
altar of God, but, with erect brow, 
he stood, and thus he spoke: “There 
is no gift in my hand for thee, O 
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Lord; but when 1 lift up my eyes, 
whatever I behold around me is my 
gift to thee! This church I built for 
the glory of thy name, and I endow- 
ed it and made it so great that the 
sons of kings think it an honor to 
bow to its prince-bishop, and serve 
him. The heathen that troubled thy 
people, see I conquered them with 
my strong arm—the Wends, the Sarbs, 
and the Hungarians, they bowed 
their heads to my sword, and their 
knees to thy glory; and I made thy 
name great in all the pagan lands, 
and erected churches and bishoprics 
to thy honor. And now show me 
to-day, O my Lord, that thou hast 
seen my foot going in thy path, thou, 
who wilt give glory from heaven to 
him who spreads thy glory on earth.” 
Thus the emperor spoke before all 
the people. And lo! a voice sound- 
ed from heaven as the voice of an 
angel in anger, and it spoke with a 
voice like thunder rolling in the 
mountains: “ Otto, king on earth, 
see, the King in heaven had put a 
chair by his side for thee to sit upon 
it, and thou hast despised it in thy 
vanity ; he had prepared for thee a 
crown of glory, and thou hast taken 
the crown of pride that made angels 
fall. He has heard with little plea- 
sure the thoughts of thy heart, that 
asks for the highest place. Know, 
that place is for him who most serves 
God in humility and purity of heart; 
that is, for the good Gerard, the mer- 
chant in Cologne, whose name is 
written in the book of life. And now 
go and learn from him what is agree- 
able to God, and then confess that 
thy glory is vain and thy doing but 
little. But know, that not readily 
will he speak to thee; well would he 
lay down his life rather than let the 
fame of his righteousness sound up 
tc God by words from his own 
mouth.” When Otto had heard this, 
he bowed his head in shame and was 
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humbled. He mounted his good 
horse, and with three of his knights 
rode over to Cologne. Among the 
citizens who came to greet their em- 
peror in the vast hall, Otto saw one, 
a tall man with a long white beard 
and the step of a youth; and when 
he asked the bishop who sat by his 
side who that man was, he received 
in answer: “That is the good Ger- 
ard, the richest merchant in Cologne.” 
Then the emperor spoke to all the 
assembled people: “I came here to 
ask your advice, as I am in great 
need of it. But I was counselled, 
and even commanded, not to speak 
but to one of you, and for that one 
I choose thee, O Gerard! Thou seem- 
est to me rich in wisdom and experi- 
ence.” And Gerard answered, bow- 
ing before the emperor: “ Shall I go 
alone to give my advice, while there 
are so many worthier ones here ?” 
But all the people said: “O king! 
thy choice is good; there is no one 
in this hall his equal in wisdom.” 
So the emperor took Gerard by the 
hand, and led him to a chamber near 
by, and locked the door after him, 
and they sat down on one couch, 
Gerard by Otto’s side. Then Otto 
said: “ Gerard, it was to see thee 
that I came here; pray tell me, how 
did it happen that the name ‘ Good’ 
was given to thee? I would fain 
like to know.” “O great king!” an- 
swered Gerard, “I do not know my- 
self what that means; there are so 
many Gerards here ; people only gave 
me that name to distinguish me from 
them.” “Gerard, thou art deceiving 
me!” the emperor called out; but 
Gerard answered: “Oh! no, great 
king, I should deceive thee if I spoke 
otherwise. Never did I merit that 
name, and it was often a burden to 
me; because, while the world called 
me ‘ the Good,’ it reminded me how 
seldom I did what pleased God. Of- 
ten do I send the poor man away 
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with a mean gift, whilst God gives 
me riches; I give him sour beer and 
black bread, I give him an old gown, 
whilst many a new one I had, and 
would not have missed them. I al- 
ways have liked to go to church 
where the service was shortest, and 
when I had once prayed with my 
whole soul, I thought that would do 
for half a year. Therefore, O king! 
do not ask me what I have done to 
deserve that high name.” The em- 
peror said : “ Gerard, thou must give 
me a better answer, for I have sure 
knowledge that thou hast done a 
great deed for God’s sake, and I 
came to hear the account of it from 
thy own mouth; therefore speak !” 
“ Oh! spare me,” called out the good 
man, “spare me, most gracious king !” 
But Otto replied: “No, no! thou 
only awakenest my impatience, and 
I tell thee thou must yield to me 
at the end, if even much against thy 
will!” Then prayed the good man 
in his heart: “O God! look at thy 
servant! My king is angry with me, 
and I cannot resist him any longer. 
So if I reckon with thee, O Lord! 
and praise myself for the little good 
I ever did, do not thou turn away 
thy grace from me, for what I say, I 
do it much against my will.” And 
presently he threw himself at the em- 
peror’s feet, saying: “ Ten thousand 
pounds of silver I have in my cellar, 
take it and spare me the answer!” 
“ Gerard,” said the rich emperor, “ I 
thought thou wert wiser. Such a 
speech only excites my curiosity. And 
I will tell thee, thou canst reveal me 
everything, and it will be no sin to 
thee—so I swear before God.” Then 
the good Gerard said, arising from 
his knees, and sitting down: “God 
knows my heart; he knows that, when 
I do now as my king commands me 
to do, my heart is full of grief, and 
vanity is far from it.” 
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II. 
THE GOOD GERARD’S STORY. 


“ When my father died, he left no 
small fortune to me, his only heir. 
But as I was a merchant, I thought 
to double and double again my pos- 
sessions, and cause my son to be 
called ‘the rich Gerard,’ as his fath- 
ers had been called before him. So 
I left him such fortune as would be 
full enough for him, and took all the 
rest, fifty thousand pounds of silver, 
and carried it to my ship, together 
with food for three years’ voyage. 
Experienced sailors were in my pay, 
and my clerk was with me, to write 
my accounts and read my prayers. 
So I went to Russia, where I found 
sables in profusion, and to Prussia’s 
rich amber strand, and from there, 
by the Sea of the Middle, to the 
East, and there I took in exchange 
silk and woven goods from Damax 
and Ninive; and well I thought a 
threefold gain should be mine. ‘Then 
my heart began to long for wife and 
child, and with great joy I told the 
mariners to turn the ship homeward. 
But a storm arose, and water and 
wind were fighting for twelve days 
and twelve nights, and threw my 
ship to an unknown land, where a 
beach gave us shelter. When the 
sun shone again, and the sky looked 
clear, I saw villages and hamlets 
and fertile fields as far as my eyes 
could reach, and near the sea a large 
city with pinnacles and high walls. 
We went to the port, and I found it 
full of merchandise, a rich and state- 
ly place, not unlike the old Cologne. 
I went on land, for I saw the gov- 
ernor of the city coming to view the 
goods in the port,and many a knight 
and vassal rode by his side; and I 
thought to go up to him and ask his 
protection. But when I came near 
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him, he approached me with a quick 
step, and, greeting me with his hand, 
he thus spake: ‘ Welcome the first 
one who comes to my market! Thou 
art my guest, stranger! I see thou 
comest from far off, perhaps from the 
land of the Christians, who seldom 
come here, in false fear that I would 
harm them. But be of good cheer! 
I do not harm the merchant, nor 
need I covet his goods, for my land 
is rich, and all the gold and precious 
stones that it has in its mountains 
are mine, and the pearls in the sea, 
and many a rich vessel that the storm 
throws on our coast.’ Well was I 
astonished at such a greeting; but I 
accepted gladly; and the governor, 
Stranamur by name, gave me the 
best house, and took care of me that 
nothing might harm me. Again and 
again did he show me his love, and 
soon friendship and confidence reign- 
ed between us. Presently, he want- 
ed me to show him the treasures of 
my ship, and I let it be done readily. 
I saw him wonder at their splendor, 
and with good cheer he said: ‘ Ger- 
ard, I tell thee, thou hast brought 
riches to this land so great that no- 
body can buy them. But I will show 
thee my treasure now, and then, if 
it so please thee, we will exchange; 
for in this land my treasure is of no 
value, while in the land of the Chris- 
tians it might bring thee at least a 
twentyfold gain.” And I answered: 
‘To seek gain is the merchant’s duty. 
I did show thee my treasure; now 
let me see thine. Then my host 
led me by the hand to a hall, and as 
I entered with a cheerful mind, hop- 
ing to behold the riches of India, 
gold and spices, I found the place 
all empty of joy and filled with but 
misery. ‘Twelve young knights were 
lying here in chains so heavy that 
their weight pulled them down to 
the low couches, and, though grief 
and want had disfigured their beau- 
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ty, I saw they were of noble blood 
and sons of high lords, born to gov- 
ern the world. Then my host beck- 
oned me to the next hall, where I 
found again twelve knights in chains, 
but old and pale, with venerable fig- 
ure, and hair and beard silver-white. 
Then my host led me away by the 
hand to the third hall, and said: 
‘Behold my most precious goods!’ 
Well, I found there goods great in 
riches and beauty, for fifteen lovely 
maidens were what he called the pre- 
cious merchandise. And my heart 
pained me as I beheld them, for their 
loveliness and gentle mind shone 
amid the prison walls like stars in 
the night; and I saw one like their 
queen, a2 moon among the stars. 
But Stranamur led me away and 
said: ‘ Thou didst behold my goods; 
shall we exchange? Thou mayest 
easily get a rich ransom for each of 
them, more than one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of silver. In England 
they were born; William, their king, 
sent them over to Norway to bring 
him home his bride, King Reine- 
mund’s daughter, Irene, whom thou 
hast seen. Coming home, a storm 
threw them on my coast, and so 
they were mine by right, for after 
the custom of this land the strand is 
mine. And I offer these knights to 
thee, together with the fifteen maid- 
ens, that thou mayest give me the 
treasures I saw on thy ship.’ I had 
good reason to be astonished at such 
an offer, for I saw clearly it would 
be giving my goods for mere blanks, 
and so I asked the governor to let 
me please consider till the next 
morning. And when I came to my 
house I sat down thinking, and though 
my heart told me to help the prison- 
ers in their misery, there was a voice 
in my mind saying: ‘ Do not give 
away the earnings of thy life for a 
mere idea’; and well would I have 
passed that night without coming to 
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an end, if God in his goodness and 
grace had not given his advice in 
my heart. For I fell asleep, and 
in my sleep I heard a voice of God’s 
angel, who spoke to me these words: 
‘ Awake, Gerard, God’s anger is call- 
ing thee! Did he not say in his 
mercy, “ What thou givest to the 
poorest of my brethren, thou givest 
unto me”? What thou givest to the 
needy ones, thou lendest to the 
Lord; and doubt in him is great sin 
to thee!’ Then I awoke and fell 
on my knees, and thanked God that 
he had given me shame and repen- 
tance in my heart, and humbled me 
so as to save me from sin. The 
next morning my host met me at the 
gate, and with anxiety he asked what 
it was my wish to do. And I an- 
swered: ‘I am willing to make ex- 
change with thee, O Stranamur! if 
thou allowest me one thing: give 
back to the prisoners their ship and 
all they brought on it, and give them 
food and mariners, and whatever 
they need to go home.’ And the 
governor answered: ‘ Dost thou think 
me a thief, O Gerard? I thought, 
friend, thou knewest me better. Not 
one penny’s worth will I keep from 
the prisoners, and theirs shall be 
whatever is needed for a safe and 
speedy voyage.’ After that he gave 
me his hand, and we changed thus 
mine and thine. ‘Then the prisoners 
were told of what had happened, 
and they were clothed as became 
them, and refreshed, and when they 
beheld me, their thanks and tears 
were such that my eyes overflowed, 
even against my will, And I saw 
the women’s great beauty, and Irene 
their queen, and though the earthly 
crown was taken from her, there was 
the crown of beauty and loveliness 
on her brow. Then my clerk read 
prayers, and we went to sea; the 
right wind blew in our sails, and 
bore us quickly outward. When we 
came near the coast of England, I 
VOL, XIII.—51 
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spoke to the knights: ‘ Tell me, who 
of you were born in England, that 
they may go on their way home now.’ 
And they answered: ‘ From Norway 
only came Queen Irene with two 
of her maidens; all the rest of us 
were born in England.’ I said to 
the knights : ‘ Go home, then, with my 
blessings, noble lords! and if I did 
what pleased you, think of me 
with a friendly heart. Let King 
William know, and also Reinemund 
of Norway, that Queen Irene is in 
my house and under my protection, 
and that I am ready and willing to 
give her up whenever they claim her. 
When I send my messengers to you, 
pay them back, O knights! what I 
left for your sake in the strange land 
of the heathen, if it so is convenient 
to you. Then they thanked me so 
that I had to hide from their embrac- 
es; and we parted with many tears ; 
and they went their way, I mine. 
“Soon I washome again. My wife 
and son welcomed me gladly and 
with thanksgivings, and after I had 
told them all, they led Irene to my 
house. And Queen Irene lived in 
my house like one of us for many a 
month, and my wife loved her, and 
all the women of my household and 
friendship, and she taught them many 
a fine art, such as to embroider with 
gold and thread of silver and pearl. 
And God gave his blessing to my 
trade, and I prospered. But every 
day, Irene’s loveliness grew more 
lovely, and when I saw her so gentle 
and smiling, I forgot my losses, and 
my joy was greater than seventy- 
fold gain would have made it. So 
passed a year, and no message came 
from Reinemund, nor from William, 
the King of England, and I beheld 
with sorrow that my queen’s mind 
was grieved, though she hid her 
tears from our eyes. That I took 
to my heart, and said to myself, 
‘I bought our sweet queen free from 
great pain, and now I must see her 
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in greater grief. There is no one here 
kindred to her, and, when I am gone, 
who is there to be her friend and pro- 
tector? King William is dead, and 
so is Reinemund, the King of Norway, 
and Irene, their queen, will die of 
grief for them! ‘Therefore I spoke 
to her one day, and I asked her to 
listen graciously, and then I said 
thus: ‘Thou must know, O queen! 
that there is nothing that gives me so 
much trouble than the thought what 
one day shall become of thee when 
Iam nomore. It isclear now, sorry 
as I am for it, that thy friends are 
dead, therefore, I think it our duty 
to counsel wisely what is best for thy 
future, O queen! As he is consider- 
ed a wise man who tries to forget 
what fortune took from him, so I ad- 
vise thee, O my daughter! to choose 
for a husband one from among my 
family, that is, my son, as whose wife 
honor and ample fortune will not be 
wanting to thee.’ At that, Irene 
answered and spoke to me: ‘O 
dear father! I know me no better ad- 
viser than thee in this world; so I 
will do whatever pleases thee. Only 
let me wait one year longer; if till 
then no tidings have 
friends and kindred, thy wish shall 
be mine!’ But the year was soon 
past, and no tidings had reached 
us, neither from England nor from 
Norway; and so Irene the queen 
was to be the merchant’s wife. I or- 
dered the wedding to be prepared 
with the greatest splendor, and my 
mind’s only thought was to boast 
with my riches; and I asked to the 
feast many a rich merchant, and -no- 
bles and dukes, and our prince the 
bishop. So when Pentecost came, 
that was to be the day of the wed- 
ding, the bishop stood up before the 
altar, and eleven noble squires knelt 
down before him, and the twelfth 
one, who was Gerard my son, and 
the bishop blessed their swords, and 
they arose as noble lords and knights. 
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My eye rested on him, and I saw he 
was happy; he broke his lance in 
honor of his bride; he watched for 
the bell that should call him again 
to the altar of God, there to receive 
Irene as his wife: what could there 
be to make his happiness greater and 
to hinder him from drinking the cup 
of bliss? Butlo, I beheld one stand 
ing far aside, a stranger with a pale 
face and his eyes full of tears; he 
gazed at Irene, my daughter, and he 
shuddered, and his arm was around 
a column that he might not fall. 
He was a young man of great beau- 
ty, and his skin was fine and white, 
but his beard gray, and his dress that 
of a beggar. AsIsaw him so full of 
woe and tears, I went up to him, and 
I asked him the cause of his grief, 
that perhaps I might give help and 
make joy and happiness come back 
to his mind. But he would not 
speak. At last, as I pressed him 
very much, he said to me_ these 
words : ‘Such as thou doest see me 
here with my hair gray before the 
time, I am William, King of Eng 
land. I went to sea to meet my bride 
coming from Norway, where I had 
sent maidens and twenty- 
four knights to escort her over to 
me. But a storm arose and threw 
my ship against the rocks while | 
was already in sight of them, th 
tempest carried me to the shore and 
I was thus saved, but not a word | 
ever heard of the knights, or the mai- 
dens, or of Irene my bride, the King 
of Norway’s daughter. For years 
and years I have wandered about in 
search of her, with my heart full of 
despair and my hair and beard gray, 
till at last I found her to-day, the 
bride of another man. What shall 
I tell thee more? My soul and bo 
dy are hers whom I love, and for hei 
sake I will now give them up into 
death When I heard these words 
from my guest, him who destroyed 
all my joys, I said unto him: ‘The 
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Lord has done great things; honor 
and fortune he might still give thee 
back ; wait here awhile, and be of 
good cheer!’ And I sent my va- 
let to him, to attend to all his needs 
and wants, but I went to my prince 
the bishop and told him the wonder 
God had shown to us, and asked 
him to help me with my son Gerard 
and teach him a Christian’s duty. 
So I called my son away from the 
side of his bride, and after he had 
heard the tale, so full of marvel, 
the bishop asked him: ‘Wilt thou 
then separate, Gerard, what before 
God is united ?? Then he answered 
us, and he said : ‘ What do you think 
of me? Shall I give up my love and 
happiness and rest and peace ?’ 
But the bishop spoke: ‘ Yes, my son, 
thou shalt! And my child began 
to cry at these words, and I cried 
with him, and he put his arms around 
my neck and said, ‘ My father, then 
let it be so!’ and my heart felt joy at 
these words. Shall I tell thee what 
my heart felt when I saw King Wil- 
liam greet his bride? Iam old as 
thou art, O emperor! but I know 
not without jealousy thou wouldst 
have beheld it. And in my heart I 
thanked the God of goodness who 
had given so wise counsel in my mind 
that my blessings now were greater 
than what gold or silver could ever 
have bought for me. After that I 
filled my ship and took them over 
to England, and great was the joy 
of the four-and-twenty knights on be- 
holding their king and queen, and 
of the whole people, and great were 
their thanks to me, and only with 
great pain could I hinder them from 
bestowing all their riches on me, and 
making me a prince and a great man 
among them. But I will not repeat 
to thee all they meant to do to me, 
and the praises they gave me; for 
God knows, in all my life I cannot 
deserve them. And when I came 


home, the people made much of me, 
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and called me ‘the good’; though 
thou knowest now, as well as I do, 
that I am not good. It was only 
by the angel’s voice that my doubts 
were taken from me; I was full of 
fear to lose my goods, and weak. 
Besides, I am a sinner and am proud 
and vain, so that I have been prais- 
ing myself before thee, O emperor! 
while, couldst thou see my heart, 
many a fault thou wouldst observe 
within.” 


Ill. 


Before Gerard had finished speak- 
ing, the emperor’s heart grew large 
within him and made his eyes over- 
flow ; for tears are a blessing which 
God sends from heaven. He felt 
shame and repentance, and these 
two re-created his heart, and his mind 
was healed from all false glory. And 
he said: “ Gerard, I tell thee, better a 
good deal than silence is what thou 
hast made known to me; for my 
heart was sick with vainglory, and 
pride overgrew the good deed. I 
had built a great house to the Lord, 
and the thought of that poisoned my 
heart, so that it asked for reward. 
But what I asked has turned against 
me as a punishment, for no heart is 
pure that seeks for glory only. When 
I then praised myself at my good 
deed, God sent me to thee to learn 
true humility and charity. Truly 
thou art good; for thy heart was not 
moved by the praise of this world. 
Thou hast given thy goods for 
poor prisoners, thou hast taken the 
wife from thy son, and refused the 
riches of England in humility and 
charity, only for the sake of the Lord 
thy God. Well, my ride to thee 
has brought me benefit. But thou, 
O Gerard! pray the Lord to have 
mercy upon him that prides in vain- 
glory; pray for thy emperor to our 
God in heaven.” 
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Egyptian Civilization according to 


THE MOST 


FROM THE CORRESPONDANT, 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN CIVILI- 
ZATION. 


THE most striking fact respecting 
the Egyptian monarchy is its anti- 
quity. “ Forty centuries look down 
upon you from these pyramids,” were 
the sublime words of Bonaparte; but 
they do not express enough. The 
progress of archeological science 
shows that the reign of the Pha- 
raohs began more than three thou- 
sand years before Christ. M. Bun- 
sen gives the date as 4245 B.c., and 
M. Mariette 5004, but with some 
qualifications that should be men- 
tioned. “Egyptian chronology,” 
says he, “presents difficulties which 
no one, as yet, has surmounted. 
- » - 20 all dates before the 
time of Psammetichus I. (665 B.c), 
it is impossible to give anything 
but approximations, which become 
more and more uncertain as we re- 
cede. This uncertainty in- 
creases in proportion as we go back 
from the present age; so that, ac- 
cording to the methods of computa- 
tion, there may be two thousand 
years’ difference in assigning the date 
of the Egyptian monarchy.” * 

While fully admitting the reason- 
able qualifications of the learned 


_. 


* Mariette, Notice des principaux Monuments 
exposés dans les Galeries provisoires du Musée 
@Antiquités Egyptiennes de S. A. le Vice-Roi,a 
Boulag. Alexandrie. 1864. It may be well to 
remark here that the antiquity of the Egyptian 
nation is by no means irreconcilable with the 
Septuagint, as Mgr. Meignan shows in his learn- 
ed work on Le Monde primiti/, pp. 164 and 151. 
Paris. 1869. Valmé. 


director of the Egyptian antiquities, 
it is no less certain, from the dis- 
coveries already made, that the reign 
of the Pharaohs extends back about 
thirty centuries before the Christian 
era. 

Another characteristic of this an- 
cient nation, which is no less remark- 
able, is that it manifests all the signs 
of civilization from the beginning. 
“Tt is a phenomenon worthy of the 
most serious attention,” says Cham- 


ed in those remote ages all the civil, 
religious, and military institutions in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of a 
great nation, and all the enjoyments 
resulting from the perfection of the 
arts, the advantages assured by the 
authority of the civil and religious 
laws, the culture of the sciences, and 
a profound sentiment of the dignity 
and destination of man.” * 

“Egyptian civilization manifests 
itself to us fully developed from 
the earliest and _ succeeding 
ones, however numerous, taught it 
little more,” + says M. Mariette. 

“ What is most extraordinary about 
this mysterious civilization is that it 
had no infancy. Egypt, in 
this respect as in so many others, is 
an exception to the laws to which 
the Indo-European and Semitic races 
have accustomed us. It does not be- 


ages, 


* Egypt ancienne, by Champollion-Figeac. 
Paris. 1859. 

t Apercu de LHistoire d Egypte depuis les 
Temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la Conquéte Mu- 
sulmane. By Auguste Mariette-Bey, Director ol 
the Company for the Preservation of Egyptian 
Antiquities, Alexandria, 1864. 
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gin with myths, heroic exploits, and 
barbarism.” * The author we have 
just quoted sought in vain, with all 
his mind and learning, for the cause 
of this strange phenomenon. “ Egypt,” 
says he, “is another China, mature 
and almost decrepit from its birth, 
and in its monuments and _ history 
there is something at once childlike 
and old.” 

This ingenious explanation excites 
a smile, but not conviction. Rather 
than admit revelation—that is to say, 
the intervention of the divine agency 
in the creation of man and the forma- 
tion of primitive nations—many learn- 
ed men of our day prefer to take refuge 
in the most singular and inadmissible 
theories. According to them, human 
society must “commence with myths 
and barbarism,” and man himself with 
the savage nature of the brutes. But 
they are forced to acknowledge that 
Egypt is a decided exception to this 
theory. 

“The gigantic labors of the Suez 
Canal in removing the immense accu- 
mulations of sand, so often amassed 
as if to preserve the past history of 
the world, have not revealed a single 
vestige of uncivilized men who, be- 
fore the deluge, were scattered over 
the rest of the earth.” + 

To resolve the problem of ancient 
Egyptian civilization, we propose an 
explanation more conformable to the 
traditions and the dignity of the hu- 
man race. It is true, this explanation 
is not new, for it was evident to the 
sages of pagan times a long time be- 
fore it was fully unfolded by Christian 
philosophers. Socrates taught that 
“the ancients, better than we and 
nearer the gods, had transmitted by 
tradition the sublime knowledge they 


* E. Renan, Les Antiquités et les Fouilles 
d@ Egypte (Revue des Deux Mondes, for April 1, 
1865). 

+ H. Dufresne, Moniteur Offciel for July 2, 
1867. 
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had received from them.” Plato 
adds that “the earliest of mankind, 
issuing from the hands of the gods, 
must have known them as well as we 
know our own fathers, and that it is 
truly impossible not to believe the 
testimony of the children of the 
gods.” 

What the wise men of Greece per- 
ceived through the thick veil of pa- 
ganism, we behold clearly by the 
light of Christianity and the Holy 
Scriptures. It seems to us a simple 
thing to believe that the Egyptian 
nation, the first founded, not many 
centuries after the deluge, must have 
been organized according to the prin- 
ciples of the national law of which 
the descendants of Noah had not yet 
lost the tradition. “If we believe in 
the truth of the Scriptural accounts,” 
says an illustrious promoter of social 
reforms in England,* “we must also 
believe that when the families de- 
scended from Ham and Japheth be- 
gan their long migrations, they bore 
with them the religious traditions 
they possessed in common with the 
children of Shem. 

* As to those who will not accept 
the testimony of the book which, to 
give it the most unpretending of its 
august titles, is the most ancient and 
most venerable document of human 
history, we could reply that the rea- 
soning still remains the same. The 
progress of ethnological and philolo- 
gical researches furnishes us with evi- 
dent proofs of a continued migration 
of the Touranian and Aryan races 
towards the north and west from 
places necessarily undefined, but cer- 
tainly from the vicinity of the nomad 
patriarchs. On the other hand, no- 
thing shows that their traditions have 
a different source from that given in 
the Book of Genesis—the three divi- 
sions of Noah’s family. If, then, 


* Gladstone. 
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everything seems to demonstrate the 
intimate connection of these primi- 
tive races with the Semitic tribes, 
how could the descendants of Ham 
and Japheth have left behind the irre- 
ligious traditions when, for the first 
time, they left their brethren ?” 

The descendants of Ham, ances- 
tors of the first Egyptians, doubtless 
preserved, with their religious tradi- 
tions, the moral principles that guar- 
antee the existence and perpetuity 
of domestic life, and the notions of 
the arts indispensable to its comfort. 
“With the human race,” says Bos- 
suet, “ Noah preserved the arts; not 
only those necessary to life which man 
knew from the beginning, but those 
subsequently invented. ‘The first arts 
which man learned, apparently from 
his Creator, were agriculture, the du- 
ties of pastoral life, the fabrication of 
clothing, and perhaps the construc- 
tion of habitations. Therefore we do 
not see the rudiments of these arts in 
the East, in those regions whence the 
human race was dispersed. ‘This is 
why everything springs from those 
lands, always inhabited, where the fun- 
damental arts remained. ‘The know- 
ledge of God and memories of crea- 
tion are there preserved.”* 

The ruins of the Tower of Babel 
still show to what a degree of ad- 
vancement the art of building had ar- 
rived, and the details given us in the 
Bible about the construction of the 
ark display an amount of nautical 
knowledge which must have been 
transmitted to the skilful boatmen of 
the Nile and the bold navigators of 
ancient Phoenicia. 

We will not extend these prelimi- 
nary observations, which we think 
throw sufficient light on the origin of 
Egyptian civilization, the incontest- 
able antiquity of which is as enigma- 
tical as that of the Sphynx to the as- 


* Bossuet, Discours sur [Histoire universelle. 
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tonished eyes of the modern CEdipus. 
A truly learned man, who shows him- 
self by his conf¢rences in the Rue Bo- 
naparte thoroughly conversant with 
the discoveries of contemporaneous 
Egyptology, and who is not ashamed 
to seek light from revelation as well 
as from science, has resolved the prob- 
lem in the following terms: “ There 
is not, in the first ages of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, the least trace of the 
rude beginnings of a nation in its in- 
fancy. Indeed, we should not forget 
that this country never passed through 
the savage state, and that, if the 
truths revealed to the patriarchs were 
adulterated by the race of Ham, they 
still retained sufficient light not to 
remain satisfied with material enjoy- 
ments alone.””* 

Let us now endeavor to pene- 
trate, by the light of these principles, 
as far as we can into the labyrinth 
of Egyptian antiquities. 


BOOK FIRST. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 


I. 


DOMESTIC REGULATIONS. 


The institutions which are the safe- 
guards of family life and of property 
are essential to society and the per- 
petuity of a nation, and these founda- 
tions of the social life seem to have 
been as firmly established among the 
ancient Egyptians as their own pyra- 
mids. The sacredness of the family 
tie was the result of unity of marriage 
and respect to parents, and its perpe- 
tuity was assured by the rights of pri- 
mogeniture, which were universally 
admitted from the royal family down 
to that of the most humble laborer. 
This was the fundamental principle 


*Robiau, HWistozre 
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of family life and of society. There- 
fore we see Pharaoh in the Holy 
Scriptures resist all the plagues God 
sent upon Egypt for the deliverance 
of the Israelites; but when the first- 
born of the Egyptians were smitten 
in one night, the king yielded at once, 
for the whole nation felt that a blow 
had been given to the very source of 
its existence. 

The Egyptian monuments of every 
age prove that the paternal authority 
was universally regarded with great 
respect. Ona great number of stelz 
collected by M. Mariette in the mu- 
seum of Boulak are these words: 
“Qblation in honor of the head of 
the house.” (Here follows the name.) 

“The religious laws of Egypt ob- 
liged families on certain days in the 
year to present offerings to deceased 
parents. One stela, consecrated to 
the memory of Entef, who lived at 
the beginning of the twelfth dynasty, 
is only a representation of one of 
these festivals. Entef is seated be- 
side his wife. His sons and daugh- 
ters present themselves before him. 
Some are saying the prescribed pray- 
ers; others bringing food and per- 
fumes. The last scene depicted is 
interesting from the variety of repre- 
sentations. Besides parts of animals 
already sacrificed, the servants are 
bringing live animals.” * 

We may judge of the sentiments 
of the ancient Egyptians with re- 
gard to paternal authority by the 
following passages from an ancient 
document, the authenticity of which 
has never been contested : 

“The son who receives his father’s 
advice will live to be old. Beloved 
by God is obedience. Disobedience 
is hated by God. The obedience of 
ason to his father is a joy, . . . 


* Mariette, Notice des principaux Monuments 
du Musée d Antiquités Egyptiennes a Boulag, 
P. 75. 
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he is beloved by his father, and his 
renown is on the lips of the living 
who walk the earth. The rebellious 
son sees knowledge in ignorance, and 
virtue in vice; he daily commits all 
kinds of. frauds with impunity, and 
lives thereby as if he were dead. 
What wise men consider death is 
his daily life. He keeps on his way 
laden with maledictions. A son 
docile in the service of God will be 
happy in consequence of his obedi- 
ence, Nig 

We cannot help recognizing in 
this precious document the moral 
ideas of primitive times, the tradition 
of which is so faithfully preserved in 
the Bible. The fourth precept of 
the Decalogue is found here almost 
literally: “ Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thou mayest be 
long-lived upon the land.” 

Upon a mortuary stela described 
by M. Mariette in his JVotice du 
Musée de Boulag (No. 44, p. 72); 


Mai, the defunct, is seen receiving the 
homage of the members of his family. 
“One of the sons of Mai is called 


Men-Nefer, Forsome unknown rea- 
son, his name is erased from the list 
of the family, and, in fact, his whole 
image is hammered down. Another 
son likewise incurred this mark of 
infamy, which is only given to the 
proper name of the personage.” 

Respect to parents naturally leads 
to that for the aged. “The Egyp- 
tians have this custom in common 
with the Lacedzmonians,” says He- 
rodotus; “young men, when they 
meet their elders, turn aside for them 
to pass; at their approach they rise 
from their seats.” 

The obligations of parents towards 
their children were strictly enjoined 


* Little moral treatise by Phtah-Hotep. who 
lived in the reign of Assa-Tatkera, the last king 
but one of the fifth dynasty—partly translated 
by M. Chabas in the Revue Archéo/., vol, xxix., 
first series, 
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in ancient Egypt, as is evident from 
a curious passage from Diodorus, 
which, at the same time, shows how 
the manners and laws favored the 
fecundity of marriage, the only 
source of a robust and numerous 
population : 

“ Parents are obliged to rear all 
their offspring in order to increase 
the population, which is regarded as 
the chief source of the prosperity of 
a kingdom. . . . They provide 
for the support of their children at 
little expense, and with incredible 
frugality. ‘They give them very sim- 
ple food: the stems of the papyrus 
which can be roasted, roots and 
stems of palustrine plants, sometimes 
raw, sometimes boiled and roasted, 
and as all children go unshod in 
that temperate climate, the parents 
do not estimate the expense of a 
child before the age of puberty to 
be more than twenty drachme (a 
little less than twenty francs), 

“The children of the common peo- 
ple are taught the trade of their pa- 
rents, which they are to practise for 
life, as wehave remarked. Those who 
are initiated into the arts are alone 
charged with teaching others to 
read.” 

So simple and natural a system of 
education must have singularly fa- 
vored the fruitfulness of marriage 
among the masses, and the number 
of children was not less among the 
aristocracy. We see from the sim- 
plest monuments, where the funeral 
honors rendered to the head of a 
family by all his children are painted 
ona wood panel, or sculptured on a 
slab of calcareous stone, that their 
number, including both sexes,amount- 
ed to eight or a dozen, or even more, 
and the more elaborate monuments, 
indicating distinguished families and 
the upper classes, render the same 
testimony as to the large number of 
children in each family—as in the 
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sculpture at Thebes, which gives a 
list of nine male children of Rameses 
Meiamoun, and a greater number of 
daughters. In this respect the an- 
cient Egyptian nation differed from 
people of modern times.” * 

The inequality that weighed so 
heavily upon woman among ancient 
nations is not found in Egypt. “ Wo- 
men, on the contrary,” says M. Mari- 
ette, “held a prominent position in 
a family. The rights they inherited 
were not absorbed in those of their 
husbands, and they were transmitted 
intact to their children. At certain 
epochs, the family monuments often 
named the mother to the exclusion 
of the father. In the inscriptions of 
the ancient empire, conjugal affec- 
tion is frequently expressed in a de- 
licate and touching manner.” And 
it has been remarked, and with rea- 
son, that the women who played a 
great 7d/e in the history of the ancient 
dynasties enjoyed in private life a 
liberty of action quite foreign to the 
manners of most Oriental nations.* 

“Tt is by the social position of wo- 
man,” says M. de Bonald, “ that we 
can always determine the nature ofthe 
political institutions of a people. In 
Egypt, where we find the type of the 
social organization, the law submit- 
ted the husband to his wife in honor 
of Isis, which means that this depen- 
dence was inspired by religion and 
morals, rather than commanded by 
law. Neither divorce nor polyg- 
amy was known there.” t 

The elevated condition of woman 
in Egypt is attested by the monu- 
ments, which show her sharing with 
her husband in the direction of the 
family.§ 

Champollion-Figeac has given us 
curious details respecting the private 


* Champo.lor-Figeac, Egypte ancienne, 173. 
+ Robiau, Histoire anc. des Peuples de f Orvent., 
¢ De Bonald, 7héorte du Pouvoir, vol. i. p 253- 
§ Champollion-Figeac. 
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customs of wealthy families, the garb 
and toilet of the women and chil- 
dren, and the peculiar characteristics 
of the Egyptian race: 

“ The head was habitually uncov- 
ered; the hair curled or plaited; a 
woollen mantle was sometimes worn 
over the tunic, and laid aside when 
they entered the temples. The wo- 
men, besides the tunic, wore ample 
vestments of linen or cotton, with 
large sleeves, plain or striped, white, 
or of some uniform color. ‘Their 
hair was artistically arranged. Their 
heads were ornamented with ban- 
deaux, and their ears and hands with 
rings. A light slipper was worn on 
the feet. They went out with un- 
covered faces, accompanied by some 
of the numerous female servants of 
the house. Dressed also in ample 
robes of striped cloth, these servants 
had their hair braided and hanging 
down over the shoulders. They 


also wore a large apron, like their 
dress, with no jewels or other orna- 


ments, and held themselves in a re- 
spectful posture in the presence of 
the lady of the house. Girls issuing 
from childhood were dressed like 
their mothers, with the exception of 
the ornaments of the head, and chil- 
dren of both sexes wore ear-rings as 
their only ornament (or dress) for 
the first five or six years. 

“They were a fine race, tall in 
stature, generally somewhat slender, 
and long-lived, as is proved by the 
sepulchral inscriptions of those over 
eighty years of age. But exceptions 
to these general statements are found 
among the Egyptians as among 
other nations. We only make a 
general statement of the principal 
features of their physical nature, ac- 
cording to the monuments, in accord 
with historical accounts. Herodotus, 
who saw Egypt before its complete 
decadence, declares that, next to the 
Lybians, the Egyptians were the 
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healthiest of people. The great 
number of mummies of men and 
women which have been opened cor- 
roborate this testimony.” * 

Bossuet, in his Discours sur l’ His- 
toire universelle, gives a bold sketch 
of the physiognomy of the Egyp- 
tians, and shows the result of their 
manly training: “These wise Egyp- 
tians,” says he, “studied the regimen 
that produces solid minds, robust 
bodies, fruitful women, and vigorous 
children. Consequently, the people 
increased in number and strength. 
The country was naturally healthy, 
but philosophy taught them that na- 
ture wishes to be aided. There is an 
art of forming the body as well as 
the mind.f ‘This art, which we have 
lost through our indifference, was 
well known to the ancients, and 
Egypt acquired it. For this lauda- 
ble end, the inhabitants had recourse 
to exercise and frugality... . Races 
on foot, horseback, and in chariots 
were practised with admirable skill 
in Egypt. ‘There were not finer 
horsemen in the world than the 
Egyptians. 

“ When Diodorus tells us they re- 
jected wrestling as giving a danger- 
ous and factitious strength, he had 
reference to the excessive feats of the 
athletes, which Greece herself, though 
she crowned the victorious wrestler 
in her games, disapproved of as un- 
suitable for free persons ; and Diodo- 
rus himself informs us that the Mer- 
cury of the Egyptians invented the 
rules as well as the art of forming the 
body. 

“We must similarly modify the 
statement of the same author re- 
specting music. That which the 
Egyptians despised, according to 
him, as tending to lessen courage, 
was doubtless soft, effeminate music, 
which only excites to pleasure and 


* Champollion-Figeac, Egypte ancienne, p. 17> 
+ Diodorus, 
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false tenderness. For the Egyptians, 
so far from despising music of an 
elevated character, whose noble ac- 
cords exalt the mind and heart, 
ascribed its invention, according to 
Diodorus himself, to their Mercury, 
as well as the gravest of musical in- 
struments.* 

“Among the varied exercises 
which formed a part of the military 
education, and are sculptured on the 
numerous monuments, are found 
complete gymnastic rules. Nothing 
could be more varied than the atti- 
tudes and positions of the wrestlers, 
attacking, defending themselves, re- 
ceding and advancing by turns, 
bending down or turning over, rising 
up again, and triumphing over the 
opponents by dint of strength, art, 
and skill. In these exercises the 
wrestlers only wore a large girdle, 
that supported and favored their 
efforts.” 

A fortunate discovery by M. Mari- 
ette enables us to complete the por- 
trait of the Egyptian race. A statue 
found in the Necropolis of Sakkarah, 
near Memphis, represents a person 
standing wearing a plain wig,t the 
arms close to the body. He is walk- 
ing, with the left leg advanced. 
“This fine monument,” says M. Ma- 
riette, “is at once a perfect model of 
the Fellah of the middle provinces 
of Egypt and a specimen of the 
works of art in the ancient kingdom. 
The person represented is tall and 
slender, with a small hand, the eyes 


* Bossuet, Discours sur [ Histoire univ. The 
passage from Diodorus which inspired the saga- 
cious reflections of the illustrious Bishop of 
Meaux is this: ‘“* Wrestling and music are not 
allowed to be taught, for, according to the Egyp- 
tian belief, the daily exercise of the body gives 
young men not health, but # transient strength 
which is prejudicial. As to music, it is consid- 
ered not only useless, but injurious, as rendering 
the mind of man effeminate.” 

+The large wigs so often found on the monu- 
ments of the ancient monarchy, worn by both 
sexes, like the turban,were a preservative against 
the ardor of the sun’s rays, 
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wide open, the nose short and full, 
the lips somewhat thick, but pleasant 
in expression, and the cheeks plump. 
The breadth of the shoulders is re- 
markable. The breast is full, but, 
like the race itself, the hips are small, 
and the lean and muscular limbs 
seem formed for racing.” 


II. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
The Egyptians, the first to organ- 
ize a truly civilized society, were 
divided into distinct classes, in which 
the occupations of the different fami- 
lies were hereditary. The two dom- 
inant classes were the sacerdotal and 
military. Inferior to them were the 
agriculturists, shepherds, merchants, 
artisans, and boatmen, on whom de- 
volved the cultivation of the land, 
the care of the flocks, commerce, the 
trades, the means of communication 
and transportation on the Nile, and 
the canals that covered the land.* 
To understand the strength and 
permanence of this organization, we 
must revert to its origin. ‘The social 
institutions of ancient nations in the 
beginning depended essentially on 
the family—the foundation of all 
society. The children were naturally 
inclined to follow the occupations of 
their parents. The necessity of pro- 
viding for their own livelihood as 
soon as they were able, and the 
facility of working under the direc- 
tion of their fathers, induced them to 
embrace the occupation to which 
they had been accustomed from in- 
fancy. It was thus that not only 
agriculture, but all the arts, trades, 
and sciences, became hereditary in 
the family. Once having a means 
of subsistence, it was natural to en- 
deavor to preserve it. Identity of 
interests drew together those who 


* Herodotus; Diodorus Siculus, 
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followed the same trades, which led 
to the formation of corporations 
united by ties of blood and similarity 
of pursuits. 

The Egyptians were probably the 
first nation to systematically apply 
these principles. “They were not al- 
lowed,” says Bossuet, “ to be useless 
to the country. The law assigned 
every one his employment, which was 
transmitted from father toson. They 
could not have two professions, or 
change the one they had; but then 
every employment was_ honored. 
There must be some pursuits and 
some people of a more elevated con- 
dition, as eyes are needed in the 
body, but their brilliancy does not 
make them despise the feet or the 
baser parts. Thus, among the Egyp- 
tians, the priests and_ warriors 
were particularly honored; but all 
trades, even the lowest, were esteem- 
ed. It was considered culpable to 
despise citizens whose labors, what- 
ever they might be, contributed to 
the public welfare. By this means 
all the arts were brought to perfection. 
The honor which tended to develop 
them was everywhere manifested, 
and that was done better to which 
they had been accustomed and in 
which they had been experienced 
from childhood. 

“ But there was one pursuit com- 
mon to all—the study of the civil 
laws and the requirements of religion. 
Ignorance of religion and of the re- 
gulations of the land was inexcusable 
in any rank. Each profession had 
its own district. No inconvenience 
resulted from this, as the country 
was not extensive, and with so much 
system the indolent had nowhere to 
hide themselves. ” * 

We recognize the genius of Bos- 
suet in the clear outlines he has drawn 
of the plan of organized labor, suited 


*Bossuet, Histoire universelle. 
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to the state of things, as well as the 
fundamental principles of all society. 
The respect for family life and tradi- 
tion, the maintenance of social har- 
mony and the grades of society, the 
protection of honored labor, are all 
remembered in this admirable sketch 
of the political economy of the an- 
cient Egyptians. 

But we must not, nevertheless, con- 
clude that professions were rigorously 
hereditary and the castes unchange- 
able. Ampére proves the contrary 
by means of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions discovered in the tombs con- 
temporary with the ancient dynasties. 
They show, in fact, that a great 
number of marriages were contracted 
between persons of different classes. 
“What destroys the hypotheses of 
exclusive professions,” says that 
learned academician, “to which each 
family, and consequently each caste, 
was supposed to be devoted, is, find- 
ing one member of a family in the 
sacerdotal state, another pursuing the 
military life, and the remainder en- 
gaged in some civil profession.” * 

It is true the monuments, a fune- 
real distinction of the upper class- 
es, never mention the laborer or the 
artisan; but it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that, among a people so regu- 

* Des Castes et de la Transmission héréditaire 
des Professions dans lancienne Egypte: a 
memoir published in the Yournal général de 
Uinstruction publique, and in Vol. X. of the 
Revue Archéologique. Amptre proves by this 
learned étude that ‘* there were no castes among 
the ancient Egyptians in the strict sense of that 
word, as it is used in India, for example.” He 
very satisfactorily explains how a slight inexact- 
ness in the histories of Herodotus and Diodorus 
respecting hereditary transmission in the class 
of priests and warriors, “ sufficed to found on 
this inheritance of pursuits and the separation of 
classes in Egypt, a theory that ended by be- 
coming completely erroneous.” M. Egger, in 
speaking of hereditary professions, says: ‘‘ It is 
known that every degree of the social scale in 
ancient Egypt rested on this foundation. It was 
for a long time believed, according to Herodotus 
and Diodorus, that the Egyptian castes were 
absolutely exclusive ; but an interesting memoir 
by J. J. Ampére (1848) proves the contrary, and 
scientific discoveries daily confirm the truth of 


his observations.” (Bu/letin de la Société d' Eco- 
nomie Sociale, June, 1868.) 
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larly organized, the different classes 
were governed by the same laws and 
customs. In large families, like those 
of primitive times generally, liberty 
of vocation easily harmonized with 
hereditary professions. One alone— 
that of the swineherd—was rigorously 
hereditary. Those who pursued this 
employment were obliged to marry 
among themselves, on account of the 
invincible repugnance felt for the un- 
clean animals they had charge of. 
Herodotus says the Egyptian swine- 
herd alone, of all the nation, could 
not enter into any temple in the 
country. No one would marry their 
daughters or give their children to 
them in marriage. They could only 
marry among themselves.” 


III. 
DIVISION OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


The law concerning the landed 
property contributed no less than the 
hereditary professions to preserve a 
distinction of classes and the social 
gradations. “All the land,” says 
Diodorus, speaking of the institu- 
tions of ancient Egypt, “is divided 
into three parts. The first’ and 
largest belongs to the priesthood, 
who are greatly respected by the 
native population on account of their 
religious functions as well as for 
their thorough education. Their 
revenues are expended for the sacri- 
fices, the maintenance of their subor- 
dinates, and their own wants. The 
Egyptians think the religious cere- 
monies should not be changed, that 
they should always be performed by 
the same functionaries, and _ that 
these sovereign counsellors should 
be above want. In fact, the priests 
are the chief counsellors of the king, 
whom they aid by their labors, their 
advice, and their knowledge. By 
means of astrology and the inspec- 
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tion of the sacrificial victims, they 
foretell the future, and they relate 
useful examples of deeds taken from 
the sacred books. It is not here as 
in Greece, where a single man or 
woman has charge of the sacerdotal 
functions. In Egypt, those who are 
occupied in the sacrifices and con- 
duct the worship of the gods are 
numerous, and they transmit their 
profession to their descendants. 
They are exempted from taxes, and 
they rank next to the king in posi- 
tion and privileges. 

“The second part of the land be- 
longs to the king, the revenues of 
which are employed for the expenses 
of war and the maintenance of the 
court. The king rewards merit from 
lis own income, without having re- 
course to the purse of any private 
individual. 

“The remaining portion of the 
land belongs to the soldiers and all 
those who are under command of 
the military leaders. Strongly at- 
tached to their country, on account 
of the wealth they possess, they 
brave all the dangers of war to de- 
fend it. It is, in fact, absurd to 
entrust the safety of a nation to 
men who have no interest in the 
common welfare. What is especially 
remarkable, the soldiers, living thus 
at their ease, increase the popula- 
tion to such a degree that the gov- 
ernment is able to dispense with 
foreign troops. And the children, 
encouraged by the example of their 
fathers, eagerly embrace the military 
life, and are invincible by their 
bravery and experience.” * 

* Diodorus. With the exception of certain 
fabulous relations, easily recognized by their 
mythological character, we consider as perfectly 
credible the interesting details Diodorus has lett 
concerning the manners, laws, and institutions 
of ancient Egypt. He had visited that country 
himself, and did not depend on the testimony of 
others. ‘* We give,”’ says he, *‘ the facts we have 
carefully examined, which are preserved in the 


records of the Egyptian priesthood.” After 
Stating that he visited that country under Ptole- 
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Diodorus, as is known, was a con- 
temporary of Julius Cesar and Au- 
gustus. 

In addition to what Diodorus says 
of the military class, we will add the 
following extracts from Herodotus: 
“Twelve acres of excellent land were 
given, under the first kings, to each 
head of a family.” (He is speaking 
of the same class.) And a little 
further on: ‘“ Each soldier possesses 
twelve acres of land, exempt from 
taxation,” 

This distribution of the landed 
property is similar to that in France 
in feudal times, and which still exists, 
to a degree, in England, where the 
clergy and aristocracy possess the 
greater part of the land. 

The two first classes were exempt 
from taxation, but the priests were at 
all the expense of public worship, 
and, although the royal treasury pro- 
vided for the expenses of war, the 
soldiers evidently had to provide, not 
only their own supplies and equip- 
ment, but also for the expenses of 
military organization; and, like our 
ancient noblesse, they alone had the 
glorious privilege of paying a tribute 
of blood. 

We have not a sufficiently clear 
knowledge of Egyptian civilization 
to state the law of succession with 
certainty, or how the preservation of 
the patrimony of each family was 
preserved. 

Modern 


publicists, confounding 
stability with immovableness, have 
thought the power of bequeathing 
property did not exist under the an- 
cient laws of the East. This opinion 
seems incompatible with the nature 


my, son of Lagus, during the 180th Olympiad, he 
adds: ** During our travels in Egypt we had in- 
tercourse with many priests, and conversed with 
a great number of Ethiopian envoys. After 
carefully collecting all the information we could 
find on the subject, and examining the ac- 
counts of historians, we have only admitted into 
our narration facts generally received.”’ Lib. 
iii. 
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of the paternal authority, which was 
carried to a sovereign degree in the 
families of primitive times. Does 
not the Bible represent the patriarch 
Jacob on his deathbed disinheriting 
Reuben, the oldest of his twelve 
sons, and giving his inheritance to 
Judah? And this scene, so well re- 
lated in Holy Scripture, took place 
in Egypt itself. It is true, the de- 
scendants of Abraham had preserved 
the traditions of the patriarchal life 
more perfectly than the Egyptians, 
but the latter, as we have seen, also 
professed great respect for the pater- 
nal authority, the rights of which 
must have harmonized with the re- 
quirements of the principle of heredi- 
tary professions. A passage from 
Diodorus seems to decide the ques- 
tion in this sense: “The legislator 
regarded property as belonging to 
those who had acquired it by their 
labor, by ‘ransmission, or by gift.” 
However this may be, it is certain 
that all the land, according to Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus, belonged origi- 
nally to the king, the priesthood, and 
the military class. This division of 
the landed property must have great- 
ly contributed to the stability which 
is so distinctive a characteristic of 
the Egyptian nation. The hereditary 
transmission of the land in the sacer- 
dotal and military classes effectually 
assured a solid basis for their prepon- 
derance, and at the same time gua- 
ranteed the independence and dig- 
nity of the aristocratic classes. They 
were thus fully enabled to second the 
king in the government, administra- 
tion, and defence of the country. 


IV. 
ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 
Ancient Egypt, from an agricul- 


tural point of view, is in some re- 
spects worthy of attention. Certain 
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modern writers have supposed the 
members of the military class culti- 
vated their own lands, as the legio- 
naries of ancient Rome, but this sup- 
position is irreconcilable with the tes- 
timony of the ancient historians who 
visited Egypt. Herodotus says they 
were “not allowed to practise any 
mechanical art, but were skilled in 
the art of war, which they transmit 
from father to son.” ‘This point is 
settled by the following passage from 
Diodorus: “The agriculturists pass 
their lives in cultivating the lands, 
which are leased them at a mode- 
rate price by the king, priests, and 
warriors.” 

As to the sacerdotal class, absorbed 
in the religious observances, the admin- 
f istration, the study of the laws and the 
sciences, it was impossible for its mem- 
bers to engage in the cultivation of the 
land, which, as we have seen, they leas- 
ed. Notwithstanding great research, no 
information has been obtained about 
the economic condition of the agri- 
cultural class. We only know, from 
the extract quoted from Diodorus, 
that the land was leased at a mode- 
rate price. The stability which pre- 
vailed in Egypt, and the principle 
of hereditary professions, induce us 
to believe that private estates general- 
ly had a kind of entail, so the same fa- 
mily of husbandmen lived from gene- 
ration to generation on the same land. 
This principle of stability was emi- 
nently favorable to the moral and 
material welfare of the family, as well 
as to the progress of agriculture. 
“ Reared from childhood amid ru- 
ral occupations, they acquired more 
experience in them than any other 
nation. ‘They perfectly understood 
the nature of the soil, the art of irri- 
gation, and the time for sowing and 
harvesting, a knowledge they acquired 
partly from their ancestors and partly 
by their own experience. The same 
observation may be applied to the 
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shepherds, who inherited the care of 
their flocks, and passed their whole 
lives in rearing them ; thus perfecting 
the knowledge acquired from their 
fathers. 

The other industrial classes were 
no less prosperous. They also in- 
herited their occupations. A cele- 
brated publicist states that “the 
Egyptian artisans held no property.”* 

To prove the truth of such an as- 
sertion, it must be shown that they 
were reduced to a state of slavery: 
which is formally contradicted by 
Diodorus, as we shall see presently, 
and it is not confirmed by any of the 
recently discovered monuments. It 
may be safely affirmed that the arti- 
sans of ancient Egypt, with the ex- 
ception of those attached to the tem- 
ples or public works, had a complete 
right over their trades and the fruit 
of their labors. The possession of 
land was denied them, but there is 
reason to believe they could own 
their dwellings and the little gardens 
that surrounded them. 

Champollion-Figeac, who rivalled 
his brother in the sciences and the 
profound knowledge of the arts and 
pursuits of ancient Egypt, represents 
the people of that country with their 
“plates of glazed earthenware, their 
tush-baskets, and their shoes of pa- 
pyrus.” “ The lower classes,” says he 
in another place, “ generally wore a 
short linen tunic called a calasiris, 
confined by a girdle around the hips, 
and sometimes with short sleeves 
trimmed with fringe at the end.” 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE LABORING 


CLASSES. 


Notwithstanding the light which 
the wonderful discoveries of modern 
science have thrown on the history 


*M. Troplong. 
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of ancient Egypt, we still lack precise 
information respecting the internal 
organization of the corporations oc- 
cupied in manual labor. We only 
know from Diodorus that they be- 
longed to the class of citizens—that 
is, they were free men. “ There are 
in the kingdom,” says he, after hav- 
ing spoken of the two dominant 
classes, “ three citizens : 
shepherds, husbandmen, and _arti- 
sans.” 

Labor among the ancients was 
not always a mark of servitude. 
In retracing the origin of the ancient 
nations, as far as the light of history 
diffuses its rays, we find agriculture 
and the industrial pursuits carried 
on everywhere by free labor. 

The monarchical and aristocratical 
government contributed not a little 
to the maintenance of stability in the 
artisan families, by preserving them 
fi the fruitless agitations 


classes of 


from into 
which the working-classes are fatally 
drawn under democratic governments. 
Diodorus shows this admirably in 
the following passage, to which we 
invite the attention of the reader: 
“Tt must be considered that the 
arts have greatly developed among 
the Egyptians, and arrived at a high 
degree of perfection. It is the only 
country in which a workman is not 
permitted to fill any public office, or 
employ himself in any other way 
than that assigned him by law or by 
inheritance. By this restriction, the 
workman is not diverted from his oc- 
cupations either by the jealousy of 
his masters * or by political affairs, 
Among other nations, on the con 


I 
trary, the artisan is almost wholly 
absorbed in the idea of making a 
fortune, some by agriculture, others 
through commerce, and some carry 


on several trades at once. And in de- 
mocratic countries, most of them fre- 


* Probably superintendents is meant. 
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quent the popular assemblies and in- 
crease disorder by selling their votes, 
whereas an Egyptian artisan who 
should take a part in public affairs, 
or worked at several trades at once, 
would incur a large fine. Such are 
the social divisions and _ political 
constitutions the ancient Egyptians 
transmitted from father to son.” 

What a contrast between the arti- 
san of the old Greek republics, ¢ fre- 
quenting public assemblies and ex- 
tending disorder by selling their 
votes,” and the workman of the 
Egyptian monarchy, peacefully pur- 
suing the occupation of his fathers, 
happy and contented amid political 
agitations which must have been very 
rare under a régime in which tradi- 
tional customs were religiously ob- 
served! ‘Thus, with the exception of 
enforced labor on the public works, 
we are not unwilling to admit the 
fidelity of the picture Champollion- 
Figeac has drawn of the condition 
of the laboring classes in ancient 
Egypt: “ The extraordinary fertility 
of the soil, the beneficent climate, 
the wise laws perfected by experience 
and sanctioned by time, the active 
and benevolent administration, con- 
stantly occupied in promoting and 
sustaining public order in the coun- 
try as well as the city, the inevitable 
influence of religion upon a people 
naturally religious and impressiona- 
ble—the most religious of men, ac- 
cording to Herodotus—allow us to 
believe that the masses in ancient 
Egypt were happy, and that, occupi- 
ed and laborious, modest in their 
manners and wishes, they found in 
labor a source of durable pleasure.” 

By this wise social organization, 
which kept each one in his place, 
the artisan remained faithfully de- 
voted to his pursuits, as the hus- 
bandman to his labor. They both 
fully enjoyed the stability so neces- 
sary to But, as we shall 


success. 
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see, the liberty and well-being of the 
workmen of all classes were affected 
by the frightful labors imposed on 
them in the public works. 


BOOK SECOND. 


THE POLITICAL, LEGAL, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE INSTITUTIONS. 


I. 
ROYALTY, 


The keystone of the social edi- 
fice in the ancient kingdom of Egypt 
may be regarded as royalty. ‘The 
crown was hereditary in the male 
line in the order of primogeniture— 
brother succeeding to brother with- 
out surviving children. In case of 
no son, the daughter succeeded her 
father, and he whom she espoused 
was the queen’s husband, but not the 
king. 

The king, through the different 
members of his family, presided in 
all the branches of the government 
and public administration, thus giv- 
ing perfect unity and complete mo- 
narchical power. “In fact,” says 
Champollion, “the dignities of the 
different orders were reserved for the 
king’s sons by the laws of the coun- 
try. The oldest son of Sesostris 
bore the titles of Fan-bearer of the 
king’s left hand, Royal Secretary, 
sasilico-grammatist, and Commander- 
in-chizf of the Army. The second 
son was also Fan-bearer of the king’s 
left hand, Royal Secretary, and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Royal Guard. 
The third son added to the two first ti- 
tles that of Commander-in-chief of the 
Cavalry. The same qualifications 
were iilso given to other princes, and 
seem to have belonged to all the 
royal generations, as well as several 
sacerdotal and civil titles, such as 
prophets (a class of priests) of dif- 
ferent gods, high-priest of Ammon, 
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and supreme head of different civil 
functions.” Thus the king concen- 
trated in his family the most impor- 
tant offices in the army, the civil ad- 
ministration, and the priesthood. 

Finally, the better to consecrate 
the principle that all power and dig- 
nity had their source in the throne, 
the principal leaders in the army and 
administration received the title of 
the king’s cousin, relative, or friend.* 

Such was the real nature of the 
royal power in the eyes of ancient 
Egypt. 

“The Egyptians were generally 
considered the most grateful of men 
toward their benefactors. They.con- 
sidered the best guarantee of society 
to be a reciprocal interchange of ser- 
vices and gratitude. It is true, men 
are more inclined to be useful to 
others when a real benefit is to be 
derived from the gratitude of the 
obliged. It was from these motives 
the Egyptians respected and adored 
their kings as if they were gods. The 
sovereign authority, divinely confer- 
red, according to their belief, with 
will and power to diffuse benefits, 
was to them a godlike attribute.” + 

While giving the consecration of a 
divine character to the royal authori- 
ty, the wise legislators of old Egypt 
did not the less take the precautions, 
suggested by a profound knowledge 
of human nature, of restricting the 
monarchical power within just limits, 
of inspiring the king with virtuous 
inclinations, and of preventing him 
from evil-doing. “In the first place, 
the kings of Egypt did not lead as 
free and independent a life as the 
kings of other nations. They could 
not act according to their own will. 
Everything was regulated by law, 
not only their public, but their daily 
private life. They were served, not by 


* Champollion-Figeac. 
+ Diodorus, 
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bondsmen or slaves, but by the sons 
of the chief priests, reared with the 
greatest care, and more than twenty 
years of age. ‘The king, thus served 
day and night by real models of vir- 
tue, would never be countenanced in 
any blamable action. For a sove- 
reign would not be worse than any 
other man if he had not around him 
those who flattered his desires. The 
precise duties of the king for every 
hour of the day and night were fixed 
by law, and not left to his own in- 
clinations. His first act in the morn- 
ing was to read the letters sent from 
every direction, that he might be 
thoroughly informed of all that had 
occurred in the kingdom, and act in 
consequence. ‘Then, after bathing, 
putting on magnificent garments, and 
assuming the insignia of royalty, he 
offered a sacrifice to the gods. The 
victims were led to the altar; the 
high-priest, according to custom, 
stood near the king, and, in presence 
of the people, prayed the gods aloud 
to preserve the king in health and all 
other blessings as long as he fulfilled 
the laws. At the same time, the high- 
priest was obliged to enumerate the 
virtues of the king, and dwell on his 
piety towards the gods and his meek- 
ness towards man, representing him 
as temperate, just, magnanimous, op- 
posed to lying, loving to do good, 
the complete master of his passions, 
inflicting on the guilty the least pun- 
ishment merited, and recompensing 
good actions beyond their value. 
After the addition of similar praises, 
the priest ended by an imprecation 
against all faults committed through 
ignorance; for the king, being irre- 
sponsible, imputed all his faults to his 
ministers and counsellors, on whom 
was invoked the merited chastise- 
ment. ‘The high-priest acted thus in 
order to inspire the king with a fear 
of the gods, and habituate him to a 
pious and exemplary life, not by a 
VOL. XII1.—52 
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bitter exhortation, but by attractive 
praises of the practice of virtue. 
Finally, the king inspected the en- 
trails of the victim, and declared the 
favorable auspices, The hierogram- 
matist read some sentences and use- 
ful accounts of celebrated men from 
the sacred books, that the sovereign 
might select an example by which to 
regulate his actions. There was a 
fixed time not only for audiences, 
but for exercise, the bath, and, in 
short, for every act of life. The king 
was accustomed to live on simple 
food. He was allowed veal and 
goose for meat. He could only 
drink a certain quantity of wine that 
would neither produce repletion nor 
intoxication., In a word, the pre- 
scribed regimen was so regular that 
it might be supposed ordained not 
by legislators, but by the best physi- 
cians, aiming only at the preservation 
of health. 

“Tt seems strange for a king not 
to be at liberty to choose his daily 
food, and still more so that he could 
not pronounce a judgment or take 
a decision, or punish any one through 
passion or caprice, or any other un- 
just reason, but be forced to act 
according to the laws fixed for each 
particular case. As it was an esta- 
blished custom, the king could not 
take offence, and he was not discon- 
tented with his lot. On the contrary, 
he considered his a very happy life, 
while other men, abandoned without 
restraint to their natural passions, 
were exposed to many inconveni- 
ences and dangers. He thought 
himself fortunate in often seeing 
other men violate their consciences 
by persisting in bad designs, influ- 
enced by love, hatred, or some other 
passion, while he himself, emulous of 
living after the example of the wisest 
of men, could only fall into venial 
errors. Animated with such just sen- 
timents, the king conciliated the 
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affection of his people as that of his 
family. Not only the priesthood, 
but all the Egyptian nation were 
less solicitous about their own fami- 
lies and possessions than about the 
safety of the king.* All the kings 
mentioned followed this political ré- 
gime for a long time, and led a 
happy life under these laws. Be- 
sides, they conquered many nations, 
acquired great wealth, adorned the 
country with wonderful works and 
monuments, and the cities with rich 
and varied ornaments.” t 

We have thought proper to quote 
this long passage from Diodorus, be- 
cause it clearly shows how the Egyp- 
tians regarded the duties and attri- 
butes of royalty. A limited know- 
ledge of their sentiments makes us 
that Diodorus must have faith- 
fully described the regulations main- 
tained by the priests from the begin- 
ning ofthis ancient monarchy. Until 
the latest times, that is, till the Roman 
conquest, the prince, called to the 
throne by his birth, was enthroned 
and consecrated in a general assem- 
bly of the priesthood convoked at 
Memphis, “in order to observe the 
legal ceremonies prescribed for the 
coronation.” ¢ 

When we examine the sacerdotal 
order, the influence it exercised over 
the king, in keeping him within the 
limits of moderation and justice, will 
be perceived. 

The veneration of the Egyptians 
for their kings led them from the 
first to render them divine honors. 
“ Egypt,’ says M Mariette, “had a 
genuine worship for its kings, whom 
they styled beneficent gods, and re- 
garded as the ‘Sons of the Sun.’ ” 


fe e l 


* The ritual of the dead puts the following beau- 
tiful words into the mouth of the deceased. when 
he justifies himself before the tribunal of Osiris: 
“I have spoken ill neither of the king nor my 
own father.” 

+ Diodorus, 

¢Decree of 196 B.c., found on the Rosetta 
Stone. 
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“ The ureus (the asp) ornamented 
the brows of all the kings. It is also 
found adorning the foreheads of some 
of the gods. ‘The asp does not 
grow old,’ says Plutarch (Isis and 
Osiris), ‘and, though without organs 
of locomotion, it moves with great 
facility.’ The Egyptians considered 
it as the emblem of the eternal youth 
of the sun and its course in the 
heavens.” 

The sentiment of loyalty was car- 
ried so far among the Egyptians that 
it was considered a duty to obey their 
kings even in the caprices of their 
fantasy and pride. They respected 
those who were bad while they lived, 
reserving the right of judging them 
after their death. 

“ What took place at the death of 
their kings: was not one of the least 
proofs of their attachment to them, 
for the honors rendered to the dead 
are an incontestable proof of sincerity 
of affection. When one of the kings 
died, all the inhabitants mourned, 
rent their garments, closed the tem- 
ples, abstained from sacrifices, and 
celebrated no festivals for seventy- 
two days. Every one passed the 
prescribed number of days in afflic- 
tion and mourning, as for the death 
of a cherished child. During this 
time preparations were made for a mag. 
nificent funeral, and on the last day 
they placed the chest containing the 
body of the deceased at the entrance 
of the tomb. They then proceeded, 
according to the law, to pass judg- 
ment on all the king had done during 
his life. Every one had the right of 
making his accusation. The priests 
pronounced a_ panegyric, relating 
the praiseworthy deeds of the king. 
Thousands of auditors applauded it 
if the king’s life had been without 
reproach ; if otherwise, they expres- 
sed their disapproval by murmurs. 
Many kings, through the opposition 
of the people, were deprived of suit- 





the 


able burial. This led their succes- 
sors to deal justly, not only for rea- 
sons aiready mentioned, but for fear 
their bodies might be treated ignomi- 
niously after death, and their memory 
be for ever cursed.” * 

“There are still to be seen in 
Egypt,” says Champollion-Figeac, 
“testimonies significant of this custom, 
The names of some sovereigns are 
carefully effaced from the monuments 
they had erected during their reign. 
They are carefully hammered down 
even on their tombs.” Among the 
names of the kings thus condemned 
after death, Champollion mentions 
that of Pharaoh Mandouéi, of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Wherever this 
name stood, on all representations 
of the king, or on the edifices he 
had erected, it is carefully effaced 
and hammered, though expressed by 
the image of the god Mandou, whose 
name he bore. ‘The systematic sup- 
pression of this king’s name on all 
the public monuments can only be 
explained as the result of one of 
those severe judgments passed by 
the Egyptian nation upon wicked 
kings after their death.t 

“There was in Egypt,” says Bos- 
suet, “a kind of judgment, quite 


* Diodorus 4 
+ It could also be exp.ained as the effect of a 


reaction which often accompanies a change of 


dynasty. M. F. Lenormant regards this judg- 
ment of kings asa mere fable, ‘* The king when 
dead,” says he, ** was as much of a god as when 
living.’ Doubtless, but the Czesars were also 
during their lives raised to the rank of divinities, 
which did not prevent the Romans from killing 
several. We see no difficulty in admitting the 
explicit testimony of Diodorus, corroborated by 
the opinion of Champollion the Younger as well 
as his brother. 
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extraordinary, which no one escaped. 
This custom of judging kings 
after their death appeared so sacred 
to the people of God, that they al- 
ways practised it. We see in the 
Scriptures that wicked kings were 
deprived of burial among their an- 
cestors, and we learn from Josephus 
that this custom was still kept up in 
the time of the Asmoneans. It led 
kings to remember that, if above 
human judgment during their lives, 
they must be subjected thereto when 
death reduced them to the level of 
ordinary mortals.” * 
Notwithstanding so many wise 
precautions, the kings of Egypt did 
not always pursue the course so 
clearly marked out by the national 
traditions and the interests of the 
nation. More than one Pharaoh, 
intoxicated by sovereign authority, 
made his subjects experience the 
heavy hand of tyranny. The nu- 
merous changes of dynasties (thirty- 
one are reckoned before the conquest 
by Alexander the Great) also show 
that the nation more than once suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the despotic 
government of those that abused 
their power. But, through all chan- 
ges of dynasties, and in spite of the 
struggles of rival families, the Egyp- 
tians always remained faithful to the 
monarchical principle, indissolubly 
attached to its institutions, customs, 
and manners. “ At no time,” says 
Herodotus, “have the Egyptians 
been able to live without kings.” 
* Bossuet, Histoire univ., ii. 177. The Israel 


ites probably borrowed this custom from the 
Egyptians, 
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CRYING injustice and_ endless 
heartburnings are caused in social 
life by the falsehoods which mali- 
cious or foolish people shelter under 
the familiar quotation rubric, “ said 
he” or “said she.” For these we 
may charitably and to some extent 
allow uncertainty of human memory 
to go in extenuation. 

Rising above the circle of cack- 
ling gossip, we know that, out of a 
dozen witnesses solemnly adjured to 
testify as to words spoken in simul- 
taneous hearing of all the twelve, it 
is rare to find any three of them 
agreeing as to the precise form of 
locution used, even where they accor 
as to meaning and signification o 
the phrase they report. 

We pass from the spoken to the 
written word, and are struck with the 
fact that, even in literature and in 
history, the too common neglect of 
conscientious accuracy of citations, 
in accepting them at second hand or 
from a questionable source, is the 
fruitful cause of wrong judgment of 
events, false estimate of men, and 
uncharitableness without end. 

If it is sought to hold a man re- 
sponsible for opinions which he has 
deliberately written and printed, he 
is in justice to be held answerable 
solely by his own record, neither 
more nor less. No occasion is there 
here for conflicting testimony. If 
arraigned for those opinions, let the 
accusation run -— 7psissimis verbis — 
with what he has written. Other- 
wise, flaw fatal will be found, and 
indictment sternly quashed. Scripta 
manent—his opinions are recorded, 
and no subsequent version may be 
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heard from him to vary the obliga- 
tion therein assumed. Neither, there- 
fore, in justice, shall you admit ad- 
verse parol testimony in guise of 
unfriendly gloss or explanation to 
hold him responsible for more than 
he has advanced or assumed. 

With swift instinct, we all mistrust 
reported verbal utterances made by 
a man whose prejudice or whose 
passion evidently colors his memory 
and stimulates his imagination. And, 
although the excuse of mistake or 
misunderstanding is not admissible 
where the repetition or citation of 
printed words is concerned, yet, 
when a writer is quoted in the spirit 
of ridicule, blame, or sarcasm, it 
should suffice to put the reader on 
inquiry. Before he adopts and there- 
by vouches for the attributed phrase, 
let him look well to it that the text 
is not tampered with, and that the 
passage, as given, be not modified— 
not to say changed—by omission or 
addition. A mere comma too much 
or too little, as we weil know, may 
make sad havoc with a sentence, 
and turn truth into falsehood. 

Old authors, and even some few 
careful writers down to the present 
day, show their appreciation of this 
responsibility in quotation by in- 
trenching themselves behind an apud 
in cases where, from any cause, they 
are unable to verify the correctness 
of the passage cited; thus throwing 
the burden of proof on the reporter 
named by them. 

A remarkable instance of the neg- 
lect of some such precautions as are 
here mentioned may be found in a 
somewhat familiar citation made— 
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and, we may add, made celebrated— 
by no less a literary authority than 
Mr. Carlyle. 

It occurs in one of his most admi- 
rable productions, entitled Zhe State 
of German Literature. 

This essay, which originally ap- 
peared, in 1827, as an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, is rich in literary 
research and vigorous thought. 

It is valuable not only for what it 
says concerning German literature, 
but concerning all literature, and is 
most generally enjoyed and _ best 
remembered by reason of its elo- 
quent pillorying and remorseless 
flagellation of one Pére Bouhours, 
who, as Mr. Carlyle informs us, pro- 
pounded to himself the pregnant 
question: Si un Allemand peut avo 
de lesprit? Indignantly the great 
Scotch essayist thus bursts out upon 
the unfortunate Fren@hman: “ Had 
the Pére Bouhours bethought him of 
what country Kepler and Leibnitz 
were born, or who it was that gave 
to mankind the three great elements 
of modern civilization, gunpowder, 
printing, and the Protestant religion, 
it might have thrown light on his 
inquiry. Had he known the Miede- 
lungen-Lied, and where Reinecke- 
Fuchs, and Faust, and the Shig of 
Fools, and four-fifths of all the popu- 
lar mythology, humor, and romance 
to be found in Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
took its rise; had he read a page or 
two of Ulrich Hutten, Opitz, Paul 
Flemming, Logan, or even Loben- 
stein and Hoffmanswaldau, all of 
whom had already lived and written 
even in his day; had the Pére Bou- 
hours taken this trouble, who knows 
but he might have found, with what- 
ever amazement, that a German 
could actually have a little esprit, or, 
perhaps, even something better ? No 
such trouble was requisite for the 
Pere Bouhours. Motion zm vacuo is 
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well known to be speedier and surer 
than through a resisting medium, 
especially to imponderable bodies; 
and so the light Jesuit, unimpeded 
by facts or principles of any kind, 
failed not to reach his conclusions ; 
and, in a comfortable frame of mind, 
to decide negatively that a German 
could ot have any literary talent.” 

Now, if Pére Bouhours really said 
what is here attributed to him, this 
fulmination, all obvious as it is, can- 
not be looked upon as unprovoked, 
and we may listen with sense of sat- 
isfied justice to the dreadful sentence 
pronounced upon him, which is sub- 
stantially that, incarcerated in the 
immortal amber of this one untimely 
joke, the helpless Jesuit be doomed 
therein to live; “ for the blessing of 
full oblivion is denied him, and so 
he hangs suspended to his own noose, 
over the dusky pool which he strug- 
gles toward, but for a great while 
will not reach.” ‘To these remarks 
Mr. Carlyle adds the very sensible 
reflection: “ For surely the pleasure 
of despising, at all times and in it- 
self a dangerous luxury, is much 
safer after the toil of examining than 
before it.” 

This condemnation and sentence 
are based on a detached phrase se- 
parated from its contexts, and Mr. 
Carlyle fails to tell us in what con- 
nection or in what work was made 
the unfortunate speech for which the 
French writer is thus beaten with many 
stripes. 

Might it not be that, read in its 
proper relation, his words signify 
something very different from the in- 
terpretation placed upon them as 
here severed? So true is this that 
what Pére Bouhours really wrote 
has a very different signification. 
Investigation demonstrates this and 
more, and shows that Pére Bouhours 
not only did not mean to express 
what is here attributed to him, but that 
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he did not even use the words thus 
thrust upon him as his own. 

Indeed, the ill-used Bouhours is 
introduced and dispatched so very 
summarily, that the reader of the Ed- 
inburgh essay scarcely obtains more 
than a glance of a literary criminal 
rapidly judged and sent to swift exe- 
cution. 

Let us see for a moment what 
manner of man this Bouhours ap- 
peared to the people of his day and 
generation. As then known, he was 
a writer of high reputation (/ors 
/igne) and the author of several works, 
some of which are still read and re- 
published. We find certain of his 
books on the shelves of our largest 
American libraries, and a few days 
since, in looking casually through a 
catalogue of publications made (1869) 
at the Armenian convent in Venice, 
an interesting spot well known to 
American travellers, we noted two 
editions of Bouhours’s Christian Me- 
ditations, one in French and one in a 
Turkish translation. 

Bouhours is also the author of a 
French translation of the entire New 
Testament, which is remarkable for 
its fidelity and its purity of dic- 
tion. 

It is the version adopted by Lalle- 
mant in his Reflections on the New 
Testament. He also wrote Remarks 
and » Doubts concerning the French 
Language, and Ingenious Thoughts of 
the Fathers. His Maniére de bien 
Fenser is held by the best critics to 
contain much that evinces acuteness 
and delicacy of discrimination. Bou- 
hours was always quoted and refer- 
red to by his contemporaries with 
deference. 

His Life of St. Francis Xavier was 
found worthy of an English trans- 
lation by no iess a celebrity than 
the English poet Dryden; and La 
Harpe, who is openly unfriendly to 
Bouhours, says of him, “ C’était un 
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homme lettré 
et l’Espagnol.” 

The passage incorrectly cited by 
Mr. Carlyle occurs in Les Eutretiens 
a’Ariste et d’ Eugene, a small duode- 
cimo volume published in 1671. 

These £ntretiens or conversations 
are supposed to be heid by two gen- 
tlemen of literary taste, who discuss 
a variety of subjects pertaining to 
polite literature. 

One of these topics is the French 
language, which is assumed to be 
the best of all modern languages, 
possessing, as it does, the secret of 
uniting conciseness with clearness, 
and purity with politeness. On this 
question of his native tongue, the 
patriotism of Pére Bouhours hurries 
him into terms of excessive praise. 
The French language, in his opinion, 
combines every excellence. The 
Spanish he characterizes as a noisy 
torrent flooding its banks and over- 
spreading the country; the Italian, 
as a gentle rivulet; the French, a ma- 
jestic stream that never quits its level. 

The Spanish, again, he compares to 
a proud beauty, bold in demeanor 
and splendid in attire; the Italian, 
to a painted coquette, ever ornament- 
ed for effect; the French, to a mo- 
desty agreeable lady, who, if appar- 
ently prudish, is neither uncivil nor 
repulsive. Then, he adds, our own 
pronunciation is the most natural 
and pleasing. 


qui savait I’Italien 


Patriotism of so warm a character 
as this, after elevating French lan- 
guage and literature so freely at the 
expense of the Spanish and Italian, 
would hardly be likely to rate the 
yerman very high. 

Accordingly, in view of the great 
preponderance of heavy though 
learned disquisition over that branch 
of German literature which might 
be classed as polished and witty, 
Pére Bouhours did really propose 
the question, 
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SI UN ALLEMAND PEUT ETRE BEL 


ESPRIT ? 


—a proposition very far from iden- 

tical with that which is attributed 

to him by Mr. Carlyle, namely : 

SI UN ALLEMAND PEUT 
L’ESPRIT ? 


AVOIR DE 


The variation simply being that 
Bouhours did not, as here alleged, de- 
cide negatively that a German could 
not have any literary talent, but que- 
ried if a German could be a wit. 

Truly a distinction with a differ- 
ence, 

Hallam, seldom incorrect in such 
matters, presents the matter fairly 
in stating that the Pére Bouhours 
“proposed the question whether a 
German can by the nature of things 
possess any wit.” 

The misrepresentation made is a 
serious one, and the citation as correct- 
ed deprives Mr. Carlyle’s thunder of 
its noise, and extracts from his sar- 
casm all its sting. 

We believe it was Thackeray who 
said that, notwithstanding his pro- 
found respect and deep veneration 
for the twelve apostles, they really 
were not the sort of persons he 
should care to invite to a 
dinner party. 

Pére Bouhours would doubtless, 
as readily as Mr. Carlyle, concede to 
Kepler and Leibnitz all the merit 
the most enthusiastic German could 
claim for these great men as shining 
lights of science, but would hardly 
credit them with the ability to write 
the Xenien or edit the Kladderadatsch. 

When Bouhours published his Z7- 
tretiens, it is very certain that, if Ger- 
man literature shone in wit, the fact 
was not known west of the Rhine. 
Indeed, Mr. Carlyle himself, a few 
paragraphs further on, unconscious- 
ly records the fullest vindication of 
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Pére Bouhours. With a patriotism 
quite as fervent as that of his victim, 
he informs us that “centuries ago 
translations from the German were 
comparatively frequent in England,” 
but to support this statement can 
only cite Luther’s Table Talk and 
Facob Broehme. "Enumeration most 
scant and melancholy! The essay- 
ist then goes on to say: “In the 
next century, indeed, translation ceas- 
ed; but then it was, in a great mea- 
sure, because there was little worth 
translating. The horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War had desolated 
the country; French influence, ex- 
tending from the courts of princes 
to the closets of the learned, lay 
like a baleful incubus over the far 
nobler ruins of Germany; and all 
free nationality vanished from _ its 
literature, or was heard only in faint 
tones, which lived in the hearts of 
the people, dut could not reach with 
any effect to the ears of foreigners.” 

But as though not satisfied with 
a general statement which should 
justify Pere Bouhours, Mr. Carlyle 
continues until he makes the justifi- 
cation clear in terms and specific by 
dates, telling us: “ From the time of 
Opitz and Flemming to that of Klop- 
stock and Lessing, that is, from the 
early part of the seventeenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
they [the Germans] had scarcely any 
literature known abroad, or deserving 
to be known.” 

Now, Dominic Bouhours, born in 
Paris, 1628, asked the famous ques- 
tion, Si un Allemand peut étre bel 
esprit? in 1671, and Gied in 1702. 
Thus his earthly career was com- 
prised precisely within the period 
specified by Mr. Carlyle as that dur- 
ing which the Germans were with- 
out not only Jdelles-lettres, but any 
literature whatever deserving to be 
known. 

3ut, going back to the middle 
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ages, Mr. Carlyle, strangely enough 
holds Bouhours responsible, because 
of his want of familiarity with the 
Niebelungen-Lied, Reinecke-Fuchs, and 
other monuments of early German 
literature. “Had he known the 
Niebelungen-Lied” is asked mock- 
ingly. This is hardly just, when we 
reflect that no one better than Mr. 
Carlyle knows that Germany of the 
Bouhours period was itself, in the 
main, ignorant of and profoundly 
indifferent to the merits of these re- 
markable productions. Only long 
years afterward, following on ages of 
oblivion as to their very existence in 
their own country, were they brought 
to light, and it is principally owing 
to the exertions of the comparatively 
new Romantic school that modern 
Germany has been made acquainted 
with the Wiebelungen-Lied and other 
great middle-age poems. 

It is true that Bodmer in Switzer- 
land first put a portion of the Wiede- 
lungen ( Chrimhilde’s Revenge”) in 
print, in 1757; but, as Mr. Carlyle 
has elsewhere informed us, it was 
August Wilhelm Schlegel who “ suc- 
ceeded in awakening something like 
a universal popular feeling on the 
subject,” and he refers to this and 
the like poems as “manuscripts that 
for ages have lain dormant,” and 
now come “ from their archives into 
public view,” “a phenomenon unex- 
pected till of late” —stating that “ the 
Nibelungen is welcomed as a pre- 
cious national possession—vrecovered 
after six centuries of neglect.” From 
which it would appear that, at his 
peril, Bouhours, in 1671, must be fa- 
miliar with “a precious national pos- 
session” of the Germans, which they 
themselves, before and after that 
period, treated with “centuries of 
neglect.” Being a Jesuit, it is, of 
course, eminently. proper, according 
to a time-honored custom in English 
literature, that he should be made 
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responsible for everything—the Span- 
ish Inquisition and Original Sin in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Carlyle patriotically closes his 
eyes to English ignorance and indif- 
ference touching German literature, 
even when claiming for Great Britain 
only a lesser density of ignorance 
concerning it than afflicted France. 

Writing as late as 1827, he fairly 
admits that the literature and charac- 
ter of Germany “are still very gene- 
rally unknown to us, or, what is 
worse, misknown,” that its “ false 
and tawdry ware” reached England 
before “the chaste and truly excel- 
lent,” and that “ Kotzebue’s insanity 
spread faster by some fifty years 
than Lessing’s wisdom.” And the 
British ignorance, it is admitted, is 
not confined to German literature. 
“For what more do we know ”— 
thus Mr. Carlyle clinches the ques- 
tion—“ of recent Spanish or Italian 
literature than of German; of Grossi 
and Manzoni, of Campomanos or 
Jovellanos, than of Tieck and Rich- 
ter?” 

Really, when we contemplate the 
enlightened Englishman of 1827 
thus held up to our gaze, how can we 
withhold from the abused Frenchman 
of 1671 our profound admiration ? 

Now, if, on reflection, Mr. Carlyle 
estimates the imputation on German 
literature of a Jack of wit and humor 
as a serious offence—if he considers 
actionable and punishable Father 
Bouhours’s query, 

SI UN ALLEMAND PEUT ETRE 
ESPRIT ? 


BEL 


he need not go back two centuries 
for a criminal of whom to make an 
example. We have in custody for 
him one of this century—of this 
decade—nay, of this very year. He 
is a living culprit, and, moreover, a 
distinguished one. Here is a copy 
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of the words in which he offends, and, 
if we are not mistaken, he may be 
found in Mr. Carlyle’s bailiwick: 
“ There is, perhaps, no nation where 
the general standard of wit and hu- 
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mor is so low as with the Germans 
—no other people at least are so 
easily entertained with indifferent 
jokes” (Saturday Review, London, 
March 18, 1871). 





OUR LADY OF 


LOURDES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI LASSERRE, 


PART IX. 


VII. 
PASTORAL LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF 
TARBES, GIVING HIS DECISION REGARD- 
ING THE APPARITIONS WHICH TOOK 
PLACE AT THE GROTTO OF LOURDES, 


“ BERTRAND-SEVERE LAURENCE, by the 
divine mercy, and the favor of the Apos- 
tolic See, Bishop of Tarbes, Assistant at 
the Pontifical Throne, etc. To the clergy 
and faithful of our diocese, health and 
benediction in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Beloved co-laborers and most dear 
brethren : In all epochs of humanity, mar- 
vellous communications have taken place 
between earth and heaven. At the com- 
mencement of the world, the Lord ap- 
peared to our first parents to reproach 
them with their disobedience. During 
the ages which succeeded, we see him 
conversing with the patriarchs and pro- 
phets. The Old Testament is often noth- 
ing more than a history of the heavenly 
apparitions with which the children of 
Israel were favored. These favors did 
not cease with the Mosaic law; on the 
contrary, they became, under the law of 
grace, more striking, more numerous. 
In the infancy of the church, those times 
of bloody persecution, the Christians re- 
ceived visits from Jesus Christ and the 
angels, who came, sometimes, to reveal 
to them secrets of the future or to deliver 
them from their chains; at other times, 
to strengthen them for combat. Thus it 
was, according to a judicious writer, that 
God encouraged those illustrious confes- 
sors of the faith, when the powers of earth 


united to strangle inits cradle that truth 
which was to save the world. 

“These manifestations from the other 
world were not the exclusive lot of the 
first centuries of Christianity. History 
attests that they have been continued 
from age to age, for the glory of religion 
and the edification of the faithful. Among 
these heavenly apparitions, those of the 
Blessed Virgin occupy a prominent place, 
and have been an abundant source of 
blessing to the world. As the traveller 
journeys over that part of the earth 
which has been the home of Christianity, 
he everywhere meets temples consecrated 
to the Mother of God ; and many of theza 
owe their origin to an apparition of the 
Queen of heaven. We already possess 
one of these blessed sanctuaries, founded 
four centuries ago, on account of revela- 
tions made to a young shepherdess, 
where thousands of pilgrims repair yearly 
to kneel before the throne of the glori- 
ous Virgin Mother Mary to implore her 
for special favors.* 

“Thanks be to God Almighty !—for, 
among the treasures of his infinite bounty, 
he has reserved for us another favor. He 
desires that, in our diocese of Tarbes, a 
new sanctuary should rise to the glory of 
Mary. And what instrument has he made 
use of to communicate his merciful de- 
signs? One which would be the very 
weakest in the eyes of the world—a child 
of fourteen years, Bernadette Soubirous, 
one of the daughters of a poor family of 
Lourdes.” 


Here the bishop gives a summary 
of the apparitions. The reader is 


* Notre Dame de Garaison. 
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aware of them already. Mgr. Lau- 
rence then proceeds to discuss the 
facts: 


“Such, in substance,” he further con- 
tinues, “is the account we ourselves 
heard from Bernadette, before the com- 
missioners assembled to re examine the 
affair. 

“ Thus, this young girl has seen a being 
calling herself the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, who, although appearing in human 
form, was neither seen nor heard by any 
of the numerous spectators present at the 
scene. It was consequently some kind 
of a supernatural being. What is to be 
thought of’ such an event? 

“You are well aware, dearly beloved 
brethren, that the church exercises a wise 
deliberation in determining supernatural 
facts, and that she demands ceftain proof 
before admitting them to be divine. Since 
the original fall, man has been liable to 
many errors, particularly in this matter. 
If not led astray by his reason, now weak- 
ened, he kas suffered himself to become 
the dupe of the evil one. Who does not 
know that the devil sometimes transforms 
himself into an angel of light, in order 
to draw us into his snares? Thus the 
beloved disciple warns us not to believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits if they 
come from God. This trial we have 
made. The event of which we are treat- 
ing has been, for four years, the object 
of our solicitude; we have followed it 
throughout its various phases. We have 
consulted the commission, made up of 
pious, learned, and experienced priests, 
who have examined facts, questioned the 
little girl, weighed and deliberated con- 
cerning all. We have, also, invoked the 
authority of science, and remain firmly 
convinced that the apparition was super- 
natural and divine, and, consequently, 
that what Bernadette saw was really and 
truly the Most Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Our conviction is based upon the testi- 
many of Bernadette, but, more especially, 
upon the events which have transpired, 
and which can be explained only by sup- 
posing some heavenly intervention. 

“The testimony of the little girl affords 
all the security that can be desired. Her 
sincerity cannot be doubted. No one 
who comes in contact with her can fail to 
admire her childish simplicity, candor, 
and modesty. While everybody is en- 
gaged in discussing these marvels, she 
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keeps silence; she speaks only when 
questioned, and then relates everything 
without affectation, and with touching in- 
genuousness. She returns unhesitating, 
clear, and precise answers to the ques- 
tions which are put to her, and conveys 
the impression of most perfect conviction 
of what she says. 

“Though subjected to rude trials, she 
has never been shaken by threats. The 
most generous offers she has rejected 
with perfect disinterestedness. Always 
perfectly consistent, she has maintained 
her original statements throughout the 
numberless examinations she has under- 
gone, without adding or withdrawing 
anything. The sincerity of Bernadette 
is, therefore, incontestable. We may add, 
itis uncontested. Those who have op- 
posed her have rendered her this homage 
at least. 

“But, admitting that she has not in- 
tended to deceive others, has she not 
been herself deceived? Has she not im- 
agined that she saw something where 
nothing, in fact, existed ? Has she not been 
the victim of a hallucination? The good 
sense displayed in her answers reveals an 
accurate mind, a quiet imagination, and 
a sound judgment, surpassing her age. 
Her religious sentiments have never pos- 
sessed the character of enthusiasm ; noth- 
ing has been remarked about the young 
girl indicating intellectual disorder, or any 
eccentricity of character, any alteration 
of the senses or morbid affection which 
predispose her to imaginations of this 
kind. She has had this vision, not once, 
but eighteen times ; then, it has appeared 
suddenly, when nothing could have pre- 
pared her for what was about to take 
place ; and, during the fortnight when she 
daily expected it, she saw nothing for two 
days, though placed in circumstances en- 
tirely similar to those of the previeus 
occasion. 

“But what took place during the time 
of these apparitions? A complete trans- 
formation was effected in Bernadette her- 
self. Her countenance assumed a new 
expression, her features were lit up; she 
saw things which she had never seen be- 
fore, and heard a language which she 
does not ordinarily undersiand, but of 
which she preserved the memory. These 
combined circumstances do not admit 
the possibility of hallucination. The 
little girl has really seen and heard a 
being who calls herself the Immaculate 
Conception; and, since we cannot ex- 
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plain this phenomenon naturally, we are 
forced to attribute it to a supernatural 
cause. 

“ The testimony of Bernadette derives 
additional force, its confirmation, we 
should say, from the wonderful events 
which have accompanied it throughout. 

“If the tree is to be judged by its fruits, 
we can certainly say that the apparition 
described by the little girl is supernatural 
and divine. For it has produced super- 
natural and divine effects. What, then, 
has happened, dearly beloved? Scarcely 
was the apparition made known, when 
the news spread with the rapidity of 
lightning. It was known that Bernadette 
was to visit the grotto daily for a fort- 
night. The whole land is astir. Streams 
of people flow to the place of apparition. 
They await, with religious impatience, the 
solemn hour. And when the girl appears, 
rapt and absorbed in the object of her 
ecstasy, the witnesses of this prodigy, 
moved and softened, are melted in a sen- 
timent of admiration and prayer. The 
apparitions have now ceased, but the 
throng continues. Pilgrims come from 
distant lands. Every age and rank and 
condition is to be seen kneeling before 
the grotto. What sentiment moves these 
countless visitors? Ah! they come to the 
grotto to implore the special help of the 
Immaculate Mary. They prove by their 
recollected mien that they breathe the 
divine atmosphere which surrounds these 
hallowed rocks, already become famous, 
Christian souls are strengthened in vir- 
tue; men frozen up by indifference are 
brought back to the practice of religion ; 
hardened sinners are reconciled to God 
when Our Lady of Lourdes has been in- 
voked in their behalf. These wonders of 
grace, which are complete and lasting, 
can have no author save God. Do they 
not strikingly confirm the truth of the 
apparitions? If we now pass from effects 
wrought for the salvation of souls to 
those which concern the healing of bodily 
ills, how many prodigies must we not 
recount?” 


Our readers have not forgotten the 
breaking forth of the spring, at which 
Bernadette drank and washed, be- 


fore the assembled crowds. It will 
be superfluous to repeat these de- 
tails. The bishop continues: 
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“Sick persons have made use of the 
water, and not without success. Many, 
whose diseases have resisted most ener- 
getic treatment, have suddenly recovered 
health. These extraordinary cures have 
been noised abroad. Invalids from all 
quarters have sent for this Massabielle 
water, when unable to transport them- 
selves to the grotto. 

“How many infirm have been cured, 
how many afflicted families have been 
consoled ! 

“ If we wished to call for their testimo- 
ny, countless voices would be lifted up 
in acknowledgment of the sovereign ef- 
ficacy of this water. We cannot here 
enumerate all the favors obtained; but 
what we are obliged to say, is, that the 
Massabielle water has cured desperate 
invalids who had been declared incura- 
ble. These cures have been worked by 
the use of water devoid of any healing 
properties, according to the acknowledg- 
ments of skilful chemists, after rigorous 
analysis. Some cures have been wrought 
instantaneously, others after using the 
water twice or thrice as a drink or lotion. 
Moreover, these cures are permanent. 
What power has wrought them? Some 
organic power? Science answers nega- 
tively. They are, therefore, the work of 
God. But, they refer to the apparitions ; 
these are their source ; these have inspired 
the sick people with confidence. Hence, 
there is an intimate connection between 
the cures and the apparitions, The appa- 
rition is divine, because the cures bear 
the seal of divine power. But that which 
comes from God is true; and, therefore, 
the apparition which Bernadette saw and 
heard, and which gave itself the name of 
the Immaculate Conception, is the Bless- 
ed Virgin herself. Well may we cry out: 
The finger of God is here! Digitus Dei 
est hic. 

“ How, then, can any one fail to ad- 
mire the economy of divine Providence ? 
At the end of the year 1854, the immortal 
Pius IX. proclaimed the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, The whole earth re- 
echoed the words of its supreme pastor ; 
Catholic hearts trembled with joy, and 
everywhere the glorious privilege of Ma- 
ry was celebrated by /é/es, which wiil 
ever remain graven in the memory of 
those who witnessed them. And, behold, 
three years afterward, the Blessed Virgin 
appears to one of our children, and says: 
I am the Immaculate Conception: here 
will I have a chapel built in my honor. 
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Does she not seem to desire to conse- 
crate by this monument the infallible 
oracle of St. Peter? 

“ Where will she have this monument 
erected ? At the foot of our own Pyrenees, 
where many strangers meet from all parts 
of the world to seek health at our waters. 
May we not say that she invites the faith- 
ful of all nations to come and honor her in 
the new temple which shall be built to her? 

“Citizens of Lourdes, rejoice! The 
august Mary condescends to cast upon 
you her merciful eyes. She desires to 
build beside your walls a sanctuary stored 
with blessings. Thank her for this token 
of predilection ; and, since she lavishes 
her motherly tenderness upon you, show 
yourselves her children by imitating her 
virtues, and by a fixed attachment to re- 
ligion. 

“Tt is with joy that we acknowledge 
the fruits of salvation which the appari- 
tion has already caused to spring up 
abundantly among you. Eye-witnesses 
of the events at the grotto and their hap- 
py resuits, your confidence has been as 
great as your conviction has been strong. 
We have ever admired your prudence 
and docility in following our counsels of 
obedience and submission to the civil 
authority, when for some weeks you were 
hindered from visiting the grotto, and 
were forced to restrain in your own hearts 
the sentiments inspired by what you had 
there beheld during the fortnight of the 
apparitions. 

“And you, our well-beloved children, 
open your hearts to hope. A new era of 
grace and benediction has dawned upon 
you ; you are called to share in what has 
been promised to all. In your prayers 
and canticles, henceforth, you will min- 
gle the name of Our Lady of Lourdes 
with the blessed titles of Our Lady of 
Garaison, of Poeylaiin, of Héas, and of 
Piétat. 

“From these sanctuaries the Immacu- 
late Virgin will watch over you, and 
cover you with the shield of her protec- 
tion. Yes, beloved co-laborers and dear- 
est brethren, if, with hearts full of confi- 
dence, we fix our glance upon this ‘ Star 
of the Sea,’ we shall pass without fear of 
shipwreck through the tempests of life, and 
arrive safely in the haven of eternal bliss. 


““ WHEREFORE : 


“ Having consulted with our venerable 
brethren, the dignitaries, canons, and 
chapter of our cathedral church ; 
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“The holy name of God having been 
invoked ; following the rules laid down 
by Benedict XIV., in his work on Beati- 
Jication and Canonization of Saints, for 
discerning true and false apparitions; 
seeing the favorable report of the com- 
mission charged with the examination of 
the apparition at the grotto of Lourdes, 
and the facts connected with it; 

“Seeing the written testimony of the 
medical doctors, whom we have consult- 
ed in reference to the numerous cures 
obtained by use of water from this grot- 
to; 

“ Considering, in the first place, that 
the fact of the apparition, whether in re- 
gard to the effects produced upon her 
who saw it, or its other extraordinary re- 
sults, cannot be explained by natural 
means ; 

“ Considering, secondly, that the cause 
cannot be other than divine, by reason 
of the effects which have followed its 
operation, such as the conversion of sin- 
ners and derogation from the fixed laws 
of nature, namely, miraculous cures, 
which can only come from him who is 
the author of grace and nature ; 

“Considering, finally, that our own 
conviction is strengthened by the im- 
mense and spontaneous concourse of the 
faithful, which has never ceased at the 
grotto since the first apparitions, and 
whose only object is to implore favors or 
return thanks for those which have been 
already obtained ; 

“In response to the just impatience of 
our venerable chapter, of the clergy and 
laity of our diocese, and of so many pi- 
ous souls who have long been calling 
upon the ecclesiastical authority for a 
decision which prudence has caused us 
hitherto to refrain from giving ; 

‘Desiring, also, to satisfy the wishes 
of several of our colleagues in the epis- 
copate, and of many distinguished stran- 
gers to our diocese ; 

“Having invoked the light of the 
Holy Ghost, and the assistance of the 
Blessed Virgin, 


WE HAVE DECLARED, AND HEREBY 
DECLARE AS FOLLOWS: 


“Art. 1. We decide that the Immacu- 
late Mary, the Mother of God, really did 
appear to Bernadette Soubirous, on the 
eleventh of* February, 1858, and on seve- 
ral days following, altogether eighteen 
times, in the Massabielle Grotto, near the 
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town of Lourdes; that this apparition has 
every guarantee of truth, and that the 
faithful have solid reason for believing it 
to be certain. 

“We submit ourselves humbly to the 
judgment of the Sovereign Pontiff, to 
whom belongs the government of the 
universal church. 

“ Art. 2. We authorize in our diocese 
the worship of Our Lady of the Grotto 
of Lourdes ; but we prohibit any particu- 
lar prayers, any canticle, any book of de- 
votion, to be published on this subject 
without our written approbation. 

“Art. 3. In conformity with the desire 
of the Blessed Virgin, several times ex- 
pressed during her apparitions, we pro 
pose to build a shrine on the site of the 
grotto, which has now become the pro 
perty of the Bishop of Tarbes. 

“This edifice, on account of its steep 
and rocky foundation, will require great 
labor and expense. We need, therefore, 
to carry out our design, the assistance of 
the priests and faithful of our own dio.- 
cese, of our country, France, and also 
from abroad. We appeal to all generous 
hearts, and particularly to all persons of 
every country who are devoted to the 
worship of the Immaculate Virgin Mary. 

“Art. 4. We address with confidence 
all institutions of either sex consecrated 
to the education of youth, to the congre- 
gations of the ‘Children of Mary,’ to the 
confraternities of the Blessed Virgin, and 
other pious societies of our own diocese, 
and throughout France. 

“ This, our pastoral, shall be read and 
published in all the churches, chapels, se- 
minaries, colleges, and hospices of our dio- 
cese on the Sunday following its reception. 

“Given at Tarbes, in our episcopal pa- 
lace, under our seal and signature, and 
the counter-signature of our secretary, 
January 18, 1862, being the feast of the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome. 

‘ok BERTRAND-SRE., Bishop of Tarbes. 

3y order, FouRCADE, Canon-Secretary. 


VIIl. 


In the name of hissee, or, rather, 
in that of the church, Mgr. Laurence 
purchased from the town of Lourdes 
the grotto and the surrounding lands, 
and the whole group of Massabielle 
rocks. M. Lacade was still mayor. 
He it was who proposed to the mu- 
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nicipal council to cede to the church, 
the bride of Christ, those places 
which had been consecrated for ever 
by the appearance of his heavenly 
Mother. He, also, signed the deed 
of transfer. 

M. Rouland authorized the sale, 
and also the erection of a church in 
perpetual memory of the apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette 
Soubirous, in memory of the foun- 
tain and the numberless miracles 
which had attested the heavenly vis- 
ions. 

While the vast temple dedicated 
to the Immaculate Conception was 
slowly rising, stone upon stone, Our 
Lady of Lourdes continued to show- 
er blessings and graces upon her 
clients. At Paris and Bordeaux, in 
Perigord, Brittany, and Anjou, amid 
solitary and rural scenes and in the 
heart of popular cities, Our Lady of 
Lourdes was invoked, and answered 
with unquestionable signs of her 
power and goodness. 

3efore closing our recital and pre- 
senting the picture of things as they 
now exist, let us narrate two of these 
divine histories. One of them forms 
an episode in the life of the writer 
of these pages which nothing can 
ever efface from his memory. We 
give it as we wrote it down nearly 
seven years ago. 


PART X. 


I. 


During my whole life, I had always 
enjoyed the blessing of good sight. 
I was able to distinguish objects at a 
great distance, and also to read with 
ease when my book was close to my 


eyes. I never suffered the least 
weakness of sight after whole nights 
passed in study. I often wondered 
and rejoiced at the strength and 
clearness of my vision. Thus, it was 
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a great surprise and a cruel disen- 
chantment when in June and July, 
1862, I felt my eyesight becoming 
gradually weak, unable to work at 
night, and, finally, incapable of any 
use, so that I was obliged to give up 
altogether reading and writing. If 
I chanced to pick up a book, after 
reading three or four lines, some- 
times at the first glance, I felt such 
weakness in the upper part of my 
eyes as to render it impossible to 
continue. I consulted several physi- 
cians, and principally the two famous 
oculists, Desmares and Giraud-Teu- 
lon. 

The remedies prescribed by them 
were of little or no avail. After a 
slight rest, and a treatment principal- 
ly composed of iron, I had a slight 
respite, and once read during a con- 
siderable portion of the afternoon. 
But, the following day, I relapsed 
into my former condition. Then I 
began to try local remedies, applica- 
tions of cold water on the ball of 
the eye, cupping on the neck, a ge- 
neral hydropathic treatment, and 
alcoholic lotions around the eyes. 
Sometimes I experienced a slight re- 
lief from the weariness which general- 
ly oppressed them, but this was only 
fora moment. In short, my disease 
assumed all the appearances of a 
chronic and incurable malady. 

According to advice, I condemn- 
ed my eyes to absolute repose. Not 
content with putting on blue eye- 
glasses, I had left Paris, and was liv- 
ing in the country with my mother, 
at Coux, on the banks of the Dor- 
dogne. I had taken with me a young 
person, who acted as my secretary, 
writing at my dictation, and who 
read to me the books which I wish- 
ed to consult. ‘ 

September had arrived. This 
state had lasted for three months. I 
began to be seriously alarmed. I 
felt a gloomy foreboding which I dared 
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not communicate to any one. My 
family shared the same apprehen- 
sions, but likewise shrank from ma- 
nifestmg them. We were both con- 
vinced that my sight was gone, but 
both sought to reassure one another, 
and to conceal our mutual anxi- 
ety. 

I had a most intimate friend, in 
whom I had confided from boyhood 
all my joys and sorrows. I dictated 
to my secretary a letter to him, in 
which I described my sad condition, 
and the fears which I had for the fu- 
ture. The friend of whom I speak is a 
Protestant, as is also his wife. This 
twofold circumstance requires to be 
mentioned. Grave reasons prevent 
me from giving hisname. We shall 
call him M. de ; 

He answered my letter a few days 
afterward. His letter reached me on 
the fifteenth of September, and sur- 
prised me greatly. I transcribe it 
here, without.changing a word : 

“ My DEAR FRIEND : Your few lines 
gave me great pleasure; but, as I 
have told you before, I long to hear 
from you in your own handwriting. 
A few days ago, as I returned from 
Cauterets, I passed through Lourdes 
(in the neighborhood of ‘Tarbes). I 
visited the famous grotto, and heard 
about the extraordinary things that 
have been taking place there, and 
the cures produced by the waters in 
cases of diseased eyes. I earnestly 
recommend you to try it. If I were 
like you, a believing Catholic, and la- 
boring under any illness, I would cer- 
tainly try this chance. If it be true 
that invalids have been suddenly cur- 
ed, perhaps your name may swell the 
number. If it be not true, where is 
the risk? I may add that I am per- 
sonally interested in this matter. If 
the experiment succeeds, what an 
important fact for me to face! I 
would be in the presence of a mira- 
culous event, or, at any rate, an event 
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whose principal witness would be 
above all suspicion.” 

“It appears,” he added in post- 
script, “ that it is not necessary to go 
to Lourdes itself to take the water 
there, since you can have it sent. 
It is only necessary to ask the curé 
of Lourdes; he will forward it with- 
out delay. Certain conditions have 
to be fulfilled of which I am not 
perfectly informed, but of which the 
curé of Lourdes will tell you. Ask 
him also to send you the little pam- 
phlet by the vicar-general of Tarbes, 
which gives an account of the mira- 
cles that have been most thorough- 
ly proved.” 

This letter of my friend was well 
calculated to fill me with astonish- 
ment. His was an exact, positive, and 
at the same time a lofty mind, not at 
all liable to the illusions of enthusiasm, 
and, besides, he was a Protestant. 
Such a piece of advice coming from 
him, in such an urgent manner, filled 
me with amazement. However, I 
resolved not to follow it. 

“ It seems to me,” I replied, “ that 
I am to-day a little better. If this 
improvement continues, I shall not 
have need of your proposed and ex- 
traordinary remedy, for which, be- 
sides, I have not, perhaps, the neces- 
sary faith.” 

And here, I must confess, not 
without a blush, the secret motives of 
my resistance. 

Whatever I may have said, it was 
not faith which was lacking; and, al- 
though ignorant of particulars con- 
cerning the water of Lourdes, except 
through the impertinent remarks of 
certain ill-disposed journals, I was 
certain that the power of God could 
be manifested by cures here as well 
as elsewhere. I will say more: I had 
a secret presentiment that if I tried 
this water, springing, as some said, 
in consequence of an apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin, I should be 
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cured, But, to tell the simple truth, 
I feared the responsibility of such a 
favor. “If the doctor cures you,” 
I said to myself, “ every account is 
squared as soon as you have handed 
him his fee. You will be in the same 
condition as everybody else. But if 
God cures you by a special act of 
his providence, it will be quite an- 
other affair, and you will have to 
amend your life and become a saint. 
If God gives you back those eyes of 
yours with his own hands, howcan you 
ever let them rest upon objects which 
draw you away from him? God will 
demand his fee; and it will amount to 
more than the doctor’s. You must 
give up this and that bad habit, you 
must acquire such and such virtues, 
and others that you know nothing of. 
How will you do all this? Ah! 
this is too hard!” And my misera- 
ble heart, fearing its own weakness, 
nevertheless resisted the 
of God. 

Thus it was I rebelled against the 
counsel given me to have recourse 
to this miraculous intervention — 
against that counsel which Provi- 
dence, ever hidden in its ways, sent 
me by two Protestants, two heretics, 
outside the church. But my strug- 
gles and resistance were vain. An 
interior voice told me that the hand 
of man was powerless to cure me, 
and that the Master whom I had of- 
fended would return me my sight, 
and lead me to a new life, if I would 
make up my mind to use it well. 

Meanwhile, my condition was either 
stationary or slowly becoming worse. 

In the early part of October, I was 
obliged to go to Paris. By an un- 
looked-for chance, M. de and 
his wife were there at the same time. 
My first visit was to them. My 
friend was staying at his sister’s, 
Madame P , who lived, together 
with her husband, in Paris. 

“ And how are your eyes ?” asked 
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Madame de as soon as I had 
entered the parlor. 

“ They are always in the same con- 
dition; 1 begin to fear that they are 
gone.” 

“ But why have you not tried the 
remedy that I proposed? I have 
a strange hope that you will be cur- 
ed.” 

“Pshaw!” I replied; “I confess 
that,- without precisely denying or 
showing myself hostile, I have but lit- 
tle faith in this water and apparition. 
It is perfectly possible, I admit; but 
as I have not examined the matter, I 
neither assert nor contest ; I wash my 
hands of the whole affair, and do not 
intend to have anything to do with 
_ 

“ You have no valid objections,” he 
answered. ‘“ According to your re- 
ligious principles, you are bound to 
believe at least the possibility of such 
things. Very well, then, what is to 
prevent you from making a trial? 
What is it going to cost you? It 
can’t do you any harm, for it is no- 
thing but natural water. Now, since 
you believe in miracles and in your 
religion, it seems to me that you 
ought to be moved by two Protes- 
tants; and I frankly confess that, if 
you are cured, it will be a terrible 
argument against me.” Madame 
de —— joined her entreaties to those 
of her husband. M. and Madame 
P. , who are Catholics, insisted as 
warmly. I was driven to my last 
entrenchments. 

“ Well,” said I at last, “let me tell 
you the whole truth. I do not lack 
faith, but I am full of weaknesses, 
faults, and a thousand miseries which 
are entwined with the most sensitive 
fibres of my nature. Now, a miracle 
would lay upon me the obligation 
of giving up everything and trying 
to become a saint; and I do not feel 
equal to the responsibility. If God 
cures me, how do I know what he 
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will ask of me? But if the doctor 
succeeds, we can settle the matter 
with money. You think this is dis- 
graceful, I know; but it is nothing 
but the truth. You have supposed 
that my faith has been wavering. 
You have thought that I feared lest 
the miracle should not succeed. It 
is not so. I should be only afraid 
that it might succeed.” 

My friends vainly tried to convince 
me that I was exaggerating the re- 
sponsibility of which I spoke. 

“ You are none the less obliged to 
seek after virtue now than if the mi- 
racle had been already worked,” said 
M. de . “ Besides, supposing 
the physician does cure you, it will 
be none the less a favor from God ; 
and you will have just the same rea- 
sons for struggling against your faults 
and passions.” 

This did not seem to me perfectly 
true; and the logical mind of M. 
de probably admitted as much 


to itself; but he was bent upon 


calming my apprehensions and in- 
ducing me to foilow his advice, 

Vainly did I endeavor to combat 
the pressing earnestness of my host 
and his wife, and my friends. I end- 
ed by promising to do whatever they 
desired. 

“As soon as I get a secretary, I 
will write to Lourdes; but it is too 
late at this hour of the day.” 

“ But I will do, will I not?” an- 
swered my friend. 

“Very well,” said I, “come and 
breakfast with me to-morrow at the 
Café de Foy. Iwill dictate the letter 
after breakfast.” 

“Why not do it now? 
save one day.” 

Paper and ink were at hand. I 
dictated a letter to the curé of Lourdes. 
It was posted that evening. 

The next day, M. de came 
to see me. “ My dear friend,” he 
said, “since the die is cast, and you 
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are going to try this experiment, you 
ought to go seriously to work, and 
fulfil the conditions which are requir- 
ed in order to make a success. You 
must pray. You will have to go to 
confession, and put your mind in the 
proper state. You know that all this 
is a prime necessity.” 

“ Youare right,” I replied; “ I will 
do as you say. But you must ac- 
knowledge that you are a queer Pro- 
testant. The tables are turned; to- 
day you are preaching to me my 
own faith and religion, and I own 
the contrast is not much to my ad- 
vantage.” 

‘Tam a man of science,” he an 
swered. “It is perfectly natural that 
I should wish to see all the condi- 
tions carried out, we have 
agreed to try an experiment. I 
should act in this manner if we were 
dealing with physics or chemistry.” 

I confess, to my shame, I did not 
prepare myself as my friend had so 
wisely advised me. I was in a very 
poor spiritual condition; my soul 
was distracted and turned to evil. 
I recognized the necessity of throw- 
ing myself at the feet of God; but, 
as I had not been guilty of gross 
and brutal sins, against which nature 
reacts with such violence, I delayed 
from day to day. Man is more re- 
bellious against the sacrament of pe- 
nance while he is being tempted, than 
after he has been crushed and hum- 
bled by the sight of his crime. It is 
more difficult to compat and resist 
than to ask for mercy after defeat. 
Who does not know this ? 

A week passed in this manner. 
M. and Mme. de —— inquired daily 
if I had heard any news of the mi- 
raculous water, or any word from the 
curé of Lourdes, Finally, I receiv- 
ed a note from him to the effect that 
the water had been forwarded by 
rail, and would shortly reach me. 

We awaited its arrival with great 
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eagerness ; but, strange to say, my 
Protestant friends were much more 
impatient than I. The state of my 
eyes continued the same. It was ab- 
solutely impossible for me to read 
or write. 

One morning, Friday, October ro, 
1862, I was waiting for M. de 
in the Orleans Gallery at the Palais 
Royal. We breakfasted together. 
As I had come to the place of meet- 
ing some time in advance of him, 
I employed myself in looking about 
the shops and reading the list of 
new books in front of Dentu’s li- 
brary. This was enough to weary 
my eyes. They had become so weak 
that I could not let them rest upon 
the largest signs without feeling them 
overpowered by lassitude. This lit- 
tle circumstance made me quite sad, 
as it showed me the extent of my 
malady. 

In the afternoon I dictated three 
letters to De ——, and, at four 
o’clock, having left him, returned to 
my lodgings. As I was going up- 
stairs, the porter called to me. 

“ A little box has come for you 
from the railroad.” I entered his 
store-room eagerly. There was a 
small pine box, bearing my name and 
address on one end, and on the oth- 
er these words, doubtless intended 
for the custom-house officials, ‘“* Na- 
tural Water.” 

It was from Lourdes. 

I felt greatly excited ; but did not 
betray any emotion. 

“ Very well,” said I to the porter, 
“TJ will take it in a few moments; I 
will return shortly.” I stepped out 
again into the street. 

“This matter is becoming serious,”’ 
I said to myself. “ De—— is right; 
I must prepare myself. In my pre- 
sent state, I have no right to ask God 
to work a miracle. I must set to 
work to heal my own soul before I 
can ask him to heal my body.” 
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Reflecting on these considerations, 
I directed my steps toward the house 
of my confessor, the Abbé Ferrand de 
Missol, who lived quite near me. I 
felt certain of finding him in, for it 
was Friday, and he is always at home 
on that day. So indeed he 
upon this occasion, 

But several persons were waiting 
to see him, whose turn would natu- 
rally come before mine. Some mem- 
ber of his family had just arrived on 
an unexpected visit. His  servaiit 
informed me of all this, and asked me 
to call again in the evening about 
seven o’clock. 

I resigned myself to my lot. 

As I came to the street-door, I 
paused for an instant. I wavered 
between the desire of paying a visit 
which I had greatly at heart and the 
thought of returning home to pray. 
I was very much inclined to the dis- 
traction, but finally the good inspira- 
tion carried the day, and I returned 
toward the Rue Seine. 

I took from the porter the little 
box, to which was attached a notice 
of the apparition at Lourdes, and, 
with both in my hand, I hastened up- 
stairs. On reaching my room, I 
knelt down at my bedside and pray- 
ed, all unworthy as I was to turn my 
eyes toward heaven. Then I arose. 
On entering, I had placed the little 
box and the pamphlet upon the man- 
telpiece. I gazed a moment upon 
the little case which contained the 
mysterious water, and it seemed 
to me that some great event was 
about to transpire in this lonely 
chamber. I feared to touch with 
impure hands the wood which con- 
tained this hallowed water, and yet, 
on the other hand, I felt a lively de- 
sire to open it at once, and not wait 
until after I had been to confession. 
This indecision lasted for a few mo- 
ments, and ended with this prayer: 

“O my God! I am a wretched sin- 
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ner, unworthy of raising my voice to 
you, or of touching that which you 
have blessed. But this very excess 
of misery ought to excite your com. 
passion. My God, I come to you 
and to the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, full of faith and reliance upon 
you, and from the depths I cry to 
you. This evening I will confess 
my sins to your minister, but my 
faith will not suffer me to wait. Par- 
don me, Lord, and heal me. And 
you, O Mother of Mercy! come to 
the help of your unhappy child !” 

And, feeling strengthened by my 
prayer, I opened the box. It con- 
tained a bottle of pure water. I un- 
corked it, poured some of the water 
into a glass, and took a napkin from 
the drawer. 

These commonplace preparations, 
which I made with care, were ac- 
companied by a secret solemnity, the 
memory of which still haunts me. 
In that room I was not alone. God 
was there certainly ; and the Blessed 
Virgin, whom I had invoked, was also 
there. 

Ardent faith inflamed my soul. 
When all was ready, I knelt down 
again. “QO Blessed Virgin Mary!” 
I cried in a loud voice, “ heal my 
physical and spiritual blindness.” Say- 
ing these words, with a heart full of 
confidence, I bathed successively 
both eyes and my forehead with the 
napkin which I had dipped in the 
water. This did not occupy more 
than half a minute. 

Judge of my astonishment—I had 
almost said my terror! Scarcely had 
I touched my eyes and forehead 
with the miraculous water than I 
felt myself cured, at once, without 
transition, with a suddenness which I 
can compare only to lightning. 

Strange contradiction of human 
nature! A moment before I had 
trusted my faith, which promised me 
acure ; now, I could not believe my 
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senses, which assured me that the 
cure had been worked. 

No! I did not believe my senses. 
In spite of the startling effect which 
had been wrought upon me, I com- 
mitted the fault of which Moses was 
guilty, and struck the rock twice. I 
continued to bathe my eyes and 
forehead, not daring to open them, 
not daring to verify my cure. At 
the end of ten minutes, however, the 
strength which I felt in my eyes, and 
the absence of all heaviness, left no 
chance for doubt. “I am cured!” 

So saying, I snatched up a book. 
“No,” said I, “that is not the book 
for me to be reading at this moment.” 
Then I took from the mantelpiece 
the Account of the Apparitions at 
Lourdes. 1 read a hundred and four 
pages without stopping or feeling 
the least fatigue. Twenty minutes 
before, I could not have read three 
lines. Indeed, if I stopped at the 


hundred-and-fourth page, it was only 


because it was thirty-five minutes 
past five o’clock, and at this hour in 
October it is almost dark in Paris. 
When I laid aside my book, the gas 
was being lighted in the shops of 
the street in which I lived. 

That evening, I made my confes- 
sion to the Abbé Ferrand, and ac- 
quainted him with the great gift 
which I had received from the Bless- 
ed Virgin. Although in no degree 
prepared, he wished me to go to 
communion the next day, to thank 
God for such an extraordinary favor, 
and to strengthen the good resolu- 
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tions which it had caused to spring 
up in my soul. 

M. and Mme. de were, as 
one may imagine, greatly moved by 
this event, in which Providence had 
assigned them so direct a part. 
What did they think of it? What 
reflections were suggested to their 
minds? What took place in the 
depth of their hearts? That secret 
belongs only to them and to God. 
What little I have been able to make 
out, I am not at liberty to pub- 
lish. 

Be this as it may, I know my 
friend’s nature. I left him to his 
own thoughts, without urging him to 
the conclusion. I knew, and still 
know, that God has his own time 
and his own ways. His action was 
so manifest throughout the whole 
affair that I did not wish to interfere, 
although my friends have never been’ 
ignorant of my desire to see them 
enter the only church which contains 
God in his fulness. 

I regret not being able to consider 
these two beings—so dear to me—as 
receiving from the reaction of the 
miracle of which I had been the ob- 
ject the first shocks which truth gives 
to those whom it seeks to conquer. 

Seven years have now passed since 
my miraculous cure. My sight is 
excellent. Neither reading nor hard 
work, even when kept up late at 
night, wearies my eyes. God grant 
me never to use them save in the 
cause of right. 
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AMERICA’S OBLIGATIONS TO FRANCE. 


THE woes and crimes of unhappy 
France have attracted the mixed re- 
gards of the world; it has become 
an agreeable and timely diversion to 
look away from the distressing pic- 
ture, to find whatever there is of 
compensation in the glories and vir- 
tues of her past; and the occasion is 
thus created to review our own ob- 
ligations as a nation to this now 
stricken and humbled European 
power, and to determine how much 
we are indebted to France for our 
own independence and liberty. An- 
other interest is added to the oc- 
casion in the fact that this part of 
our history has been but scantily told, 
and that, as the writer is persuaded, 
our national vanity, notoriously ac- 
cumulated as it is about everything 
belonging to the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, has hitherto prevented a fair 
and full confession of the obligations 
referred to—has diminished the story, 
if not actually misrepresented it. But 
it is a mistaken vanity, the very op- 
posite of a manly pride. A sentiment 
of the illustrious Lafayette fits in here. 
A citizen of both France and America, 
he stood between the two, and spoke 
happily for each, saying: “ Comme 
un Frangais, dont le cceur brile de 
patriotisme, je me réjouis du réle que 
la France a joué, et de T’alliance 
qu'elle a fait. Comme Americain, je 
reconnais l’obligation, et je crois qu’en 
cela consiste la vraie dignité.” 

The severe truth of history and the 
-constraints of true dignity alike com- 
pel the statement, that but for the 
French interposition the cause of the 
American colonists was likely to be 


lost ; at least, that our independence 
would not have been obtained when 
it was, and as completely as it was, 
but for the succors of France. And 
this proposition, the writer thinks, 
may be made out from a summary 
view of the history of the period, yet 
calling attention to some facts that 
do not appear hitherto to have been 
calculated. 

Accustomed as we are, in looking 
back upon the history of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, to dwell upon its 
last signal triumphs, and naturally 
disposed to measure the preceding 
events by the conclusion, it is diffi- 
cult for us of this day to realize how 
narrowly it avoided defeat, and in 
what extremity it at one time hesitat- 
ed. In the winter of 1780, and at a 
time when the aid of France was 
most urgently implored, the American 
cause was almost at its last gasp. 
Many of its leaders had secretly de- 
spaired of it, and found it difficult to 
impose upon the public the counte- 
nace of hope. In a private letter, 
Mr. Madison wrote: “ How a total 
dissolution of the army can be pre- 
vented in the course of the winter” 
[1780-1781] “is, for any resources 
now in prospect, utterly inexplicable.” 
There was no money to pay the 
troops; and the fact was that the 
war was no longer kept up but by 
ill-digested and dilatory expedients. 
Meanwhile, the fate of arms accumu- 
lated against the colonists, and the 
fortunes of the field were as bad as 
the embarrassments of the interior 
administration. The more Southern 
States appeared to be already lost by 
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the irruptions of the enemy upon an 
indefensible coast; and the whole 
army of General Greene was soon to 
be in full retreat before Lord Corn- 
wallis through the State of North 
Carolina. 

The two great wants of the colo- 
nists, and which had become vital, 
were money and a fieet. “The sinews 
of war” were nearly spent. The 
paper money of Congress was fast 
becoming worthless ; the resource to 
specific requisitions was a mere indi- 
rection as long as the states supplied 
them by paper emissions of their own ; 
and of this resource it was prophesied 
in Congress that “ what was intended 
for our relief will only hasten our 
destruction.” 

The want of a counterpoise to the 
naval power of England was the 
main point of the military situation. 
Here was a fatal weakness; and 
events had progressed far enough to 
show that the hope of a decisive field 
anywhere in the colonies depended 


upon their maintaining a naval supe- ‘ 


riority in the American seas. In 
weighing the chances of the war, the 
configuration of the American ter- 
ritory is to be studied ; and how vul- 
nerable it was from the water had 
already been proved by the events 
of the war. At the time of the Revo- 
lution, the breadth of the American 
settlements from the Penobscot to the 
Altamaha did not average more than 
a hundred miles from the sea-line. 
This jagged strip of territory, traversed 
by estuaries and navigable streams, 
was so accessible to the enemy’s ves- 
sels, that his navy might be considered 
as constantly equivalent to a second 
army operating on the flank of that 
engaged on shore. Wherever Wash- 
ington might move, this apparition 
would cling to him—his flank con- 
stantly threatened, and every move- 
ment he made on land compelled to 
calculate the possibility of a counter- 
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movement by the English fleet that 
hovered on the coast, and might 
develop an attack with greater ex- 
pedition than he could change his 
front to meet it. It was the thorn in 
his side. When the baffled American 
commander spoke of retiring into the 
mountains of Virginia for a last des- 
perate stand, it was not a rhetorical 
flourish, as it has generally been ac- 
counted, but a true military apprecia- 
tion of the situation—the necessity 
of a barrier against the naval power 
ofthe enemy. If that barrier could 
be made on the water by thé inter- 
position of a fleet, then he would be 
(what he had not hitherto been) free 
to operate on the land, and make 
there a field that might be decisive. 
But the element of any such strategic 
combination was naval supremacy, 


_and, until that was obtained, he could 


only hope at best for a desultory 
warfare, with constant exposure to a 
risk that he could neither meet nor 
avoid, 

Now, the two vital wants of Ame- 
rica—a foreign loan and a naval ar- 
mament—were those which were pre- 
cisely supplied by France. A foreign 
loan of specie, to the amount of twen- 
ty-five millions of livres, was asked 
of his Most Christian Majesty ; and 
Franklin, reinforced by Col. Laurens, 
was instructed to impress the French 
king and his ministers with the es- 
pecial need of a demonstration against 
the naval power of England. The 
succors were granted, and were be- 
yond the expectations of the colonists. 
In July, 1780, the first French expe- 
dition, under the command of the 
Count Rochambeau, landed at New- 
port. And from that moment a new 
hope commenced for America, and a 
new inspiration was to bring to sud- 
den buoyancy a sinking cause. The 
French force, however, was held 
inoperative for some time for the 
want of a sufficient navy to co-ope- 
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tate; and to this end the supplica- 
tions of Congress to the French 
monarch had been redoubled. The 
expedition of Rochambeau consisted 
of five thousand men. It was to be 
reinforced by a fleet from the West 
Indies ; but the orders had miscarri- 
ed; and it was more than a year 
later when the second instalment of 
French aid was made available, and 
the conditions realized which fixed 
the last field of the war, and se- 
cured that final victory to which 
the French aids, by land and by wa- 
ter, were each indispensable. To 
this second aid reference will be 
made in its order. 

Usually, a foreign contingent is not 
the best of the military material which 
a country may afford. The hireling 
and the adventurer enter largely into 
its composition, and its standard of 
service is low and suspicious. But 
this common imputation could not be 
cast on the expeditionary corps under 
Rochambeau. It was of the flower 
of the French army, and nobility did 
not disdain the service of the infant 
Republic. ‘The illustrious Lafayette 
stood by himself, being a volunteer, 
and independent of the action of the 
royal forces. “The Marquis,” as 
Washington never failed to punctili- 
ously call him, won all hearts in 
America; and, though accused by 
Thomas Jefferson, who, however, was 
habitually envious, of having “a ca- 
nine thirst for popularity,” there is 
good reason to believe that he was 
actuated by a solid attachment to 
liberty and inspired by generous 
motives. Anyhow, he was destined, 
as we shall see, to perform one of the 
most brilliant and critical services of 
the Revolution. The Count Rocham- 
beau was never popular in America ; 
his manners were haughty, and he had 
a military exclusiveness; but he was 
an excellent soldier, and at one time 
he gave a striking example of his 
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deference to republican principles in 
submitting to be arrested, in a group 
of his officers, at the hands of a petty 
county constable, on the complaint 
of a New England farmer for some 
acts of petty “ trespass ” on his fields! 
In his command, landed at Newport, 
there were names already illustrious 
in France, or destined to become so. 
Of such names were the Chevalier 
de Chastellux, performing the duties 
of major-general in the expeditionary 
corps, an encyclopeedist and the friend 
of Voltaire ; Berthier, afterwards risen 
from the rank of an under-officer to 
be a marshal of France and minister 
of war; the Count de Ségur, cele- 
brated in literary as well as military 
life; the Duke de Lauzun, afterwards 
a general of the French Republic ; 
the Count de Dillon, who, a few years 
later, met a tragic fate at the hands 
of the Revolutionary party in France; 
Pichegru, then a private in the ranks 
of the artillery; Matthieu Dumas, 
subsequently a peer of France; Au- 
bert-Dubayet, afterwards minister of 
war under the French Republic; 
the Prince de Broglie, afterwards 
field-marshal, and one of the vic- 
tims of the Revolutionary tribunal of 
1794, Ctc. 

Of the character of the soldiers we 
have some pleasant and vivid contem- 
porary testimony. The idea which 
the sturdy American colonist, the 
backwoodsman with his Tower mus- 
ket, had formed in advance of the 
French soldier, was not altogether a 
complimentary one. It was generally 
a caricature, popular at that day, of a 
dapper, ill-contrived individual who 
made ridiculous mistakes in the Eng- 
lish language, ate frogs, memorable 
in the lampoon of Hogarth as toast- 
ing one of the amphibious at the end 
of a rapier, and had but the one vir- 
tue to make amends for his eccen- 
tricities—a courage that was unques- 
tionable, though grotesque and physi 
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cally inefficient. The. picture was 
dispelled at the sight of Rocham- 
beau’s veterans—men who equalled 
in stature and in strength the best 
that England could display, who 
were inured to hardship and fatigue 
such as were scarcely supported by 
the green backwoodsman, and who 
marched hundreds of miles with an 
order and steadiness that never failed 
to be admirable. Mr. Madison, who 
saw these troops file through Phila- 
delphia, after the fatigues of a march 
from the banks of the Hudson River, 
thus testifies his impressions of the 
spectacle: “ Nothing can exceed the 
appearance of this specimen which 
our ally has sent us of his army, whe- 
ther we regard the figure of the men 
or the exactness of their discipline.” 

Such was the brilliancy and the 
solid worth of the first contributions 
of France to her feeble ally. ‘To es- 
timate the motives and spirit of such 
aids, what influences ranged an old 
and brilliant monarchy by the side 
of an infant Republic branded with 
“ rebellion,” and intertwined flags so 
opposite, it will be well to review the 
relations of the parties to an alliance 
so strange and exceptional. 

France had no interests to cultivate 
in America, no objects of ambition 
to secure in a quarter of the world 
fr§m which she had deliberately with- 
drawn. Her flag had not appeared 
there since the Treaty of* Paris in 
1756, and her subsequent cession to 
Spain of her possessions on the Mis- 
sissippi left her, for the present, dis- 
embarrassed of all territorial claims 
and interests in America, She had 
no reason for any affection for the 
English colonists now asserting their 
independence ; they were the sons 
of those who had fought against her ; 
the traditions of the colonial wars in 
America were yet fresh. On the side 
of the rebel colonists themselves, there 
was a suspicion of France—at least, 
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no disposition to expect any gene- 
rosity from her in the struggle that 
was to ensue. So little was that part 
expected which she did eventually 
take in the American Revolution, 
that Patrick Henry (incredible as the 
fact may appear to those who have 
read only eulogiums on this person) 
actually retreated at the last from the 
Declaration of Independence, from 
fear of France and her co-operation 
to subdue the colonies. In a letter 
to John Adams, written five days 
after the Virginia Convention had 
adopted the famous resolution of the 
15th May, 1776, for independence, 
he dwells upon the apprehension that 
France might be seduced to take 
sides against the colonies by an offer 
from England to divide the territories 
of America between them. It was an 
unworthy suspicion ; but Mr. Henry, 
who had but little originality, and 
was a characteristic retailer of popu- 
lar impressions, was probably in this 
imputation upon France the echo of 
a thought common at the time. 

No grounds‘tof sympathy were yet 
apparent between France and the 
struggling colonists; nothing, as far 
as the men of 1776 should see, but 
recollections of old animosity and 
present causes for distrust. Even the 
sympathy of religion, which has 
proved such a fruitful source of inter- 
national friendships and _ alliances, 
where there have been no other points 
of coincidence, was wanting ; instead 
of it, a sharp antagonism was the 
fact. Protestant America, many parts 
of it yet fresh with the persecution 
of Catholics, had no reason to expect 
favors from Catholic France. In- 
deed, when those favors were given, 
there was some discontented and un- 
grateful outcry that it was a design 
upon the religion of the colonists ; 
so deeply sown was the distrust of 
France. ‘There were those to object 
that Congress had attended a Mass, 
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and that the municipal authorities of 
Boston had, on some occasion, walk- 
ed in a Catholic procession. The 
traitor, Benedict Arnold, in casting 
about for reasons to defend his trea- 
son, could find none more plausible, 
or, in his estimation, more likely to 
be received, than that the French 
alliance was about to betray the reli- 
gion of the colonists, and that he, 
therefore, had determined to take 
refuge in Protestant England! Such 
an appeal to popular prejudice was 
doubtless extravagant, even more so 
than that of Patrick Henry accusing 
France ; but both show the extent of 
estrangement and suspicion which 
France had to overcome before she 
could convince America of her friend- 
ship and generosity. And, unfortu- 
nately, as we shall presently painfully 
see, such suspicion was never entirely 
overcome, but was to remain to dis- 
figure the last page of the history of 
the Revolution, and to attach to it a 
story of permanent disgrace to Ame- 
rica, 

When the colonies implored the 
aid of France, through an address of 
Congress in November, 1780, the 
appeal showed an extremity and tem- 
per of the colonists which suggested 
that almost any price would be paid 
for the necessary succors. How far 
the French monarch might have 
availed himself of the necessities of 
his suppliant ally, had he been selfish 
enough to make these the measure 
of his demands, is a conjecture almost 
illimitable. To purchase the aid of 
Spain, the American Congress had 
been willing to retract former resolu- 
tions, and to offer the almost priceless 
boon of the exclusive navigation of 
the Mississippi; and it was only the 
fatuity and blindness of that power 
that had prevented the fatal conces- 
sion. Was the aid of France worth 
less ? and was the temper of concession 
not to be practised upon by herself ? 
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It has been usual to give a very 
summary and cold explanation of the 
aids which France furnished the 
American cause, by pointing cut its 
effect to cripple her powerful and 
hereditary foe, England; thus de- 
tracting from the generosity of the 
contribution, and representing it as a 
mere move on the diplomatic chess- 
board which the French monarch 
could not do otherwise than make. 
But this detraction does not hold 
good. Admitting the full force of 
the reasons which it imputes to 
France, there is much in her alliance 
with America that is yet left unex- 
plained ; and there are circumstances 
which make it one of the most pecu- 
har and unique examples of genero- 
sity recorded in history. It has not 
been unusual for powerful nations to 
assist the weak on no other ground 
of sympathy than having a foe in 
common ; but it has seldom been the 
case that such aid has been rendered 
without the powerful ally exacting 
terms for her own contribution, and 
turning to her own advantage the 
necessities she has been called upon 
to aid. England herself nad afforded 
a precedent for the price of such 
concessions, She had asked of the 
United Provinces, for the price of her 
support against Spain, that all her 
expenses should be repaid, and that 
the towns and fortresses of Holland 
should be held by her as pledges for 
the conditions of the alliance. France 
would have been sustained by his- 
torical example, and by moral right, 
in exacting very important conces- 
sions fer her aid of the American 
cause in circumstances in which that 
aid was deemed vital for the success 
of a struggle that already bordered 
on despair. She asked nothing. She 
gave an army and a fleet, and bore 
all the expenses of both armaments. 
She advanced money and replenished 
the almost empty treasury of her ally. 
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And she yet enlarged the generosity 
of her alliance by devoting her arms, 
not only to a common operation, but 
pledging at the outset the indispens- 
able conclusion of her exertions in 
the independence of America and the 
territorial integrity of the States. In 
the Treaty of 1778, “the direct and 
essential end” of the alliance was 
declared to be “ the liberty, sovereign- 
ty, and independence, absolute and 
unlimited, of the United States.” 

The arms of France were thus 
given directly to a cause of republi- 
can liberty rather than merely in- 
volved in a diplomatic complication. 
What reasons could have induced 
this apparent excess of generosity, 
this singular spectacle of the ancient 
monarchy of the Franks taking sides 
with the infant republic of the Anglo- 
Saxon colonists of America ? 

The explanation is that the French 
aid was a contribution of the people of 
France rather than that of its crown. 
It sprung out of the popular heart 
rather than the grace of a kind and 
munificent monarch ; and it has this 
circumstance of a tender and imper- 
ishable souvenir to the American 
people. It was a free love-offering, 
the first dedication of their cause in 
the sympathies of the world. That 
republican sentiment which a few 
years later in France sprang into 
such fierce life, was already deeply 
harbored in the hearts of her people ; 
and the movement of the American 
colonists gave it an opportunity of 
comparatively safe expression ; while 
all the romance of such a sentiment 
found abundant material in the cir- 
cumstances of the struggle, the dis- 
tance of the theatre, its scenery bor- 
dered by savage life, the novelty of 
a people whose history was entirely 
unique, and whose simplicity of man- 
ners suggested comparisons with clas- 
sical antiquity. The enthusiasm of 
the French mind seized every attrac- 
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tive circumstance of the occasion. 
It was entitled “the crusade of the 
eighteenth century.” Again, it was 
adorned with recollections more an- 
tique, and it was said that “ the Re- 
public of Plato” had at last found 
realization in the midst of a people 
whose exclusive situation had been a 
school for virtues hitherto unknown, 
and was to afford an experiment that 
had until then lingered in the specu- 
lations of philosophy and the dreams 
of poetry. The simplicity of Ameri- 
can manners was taken as a charming 
contrast to the court splendors of 
Paris and Versailles. It was not 
only Franklin’s cotton stockings, but 
every peculiarity of the American 
citizen became a picturesque study 
and the symbol of a new political 
life. ‘The memoirs of the Count de 
Ségur are among the contemporary 
testimonies of the rage in the French 
capital for everything American ; and 
we are specially told of “cet air an- 
tique qui semblant transporter tout- 
a-coup dans nos murs, au milieu de 
la civilisation amollie et servile au 
dix-huititme siécle, quelques sages 
contemporans de Platon, on des re- 
publicains du temps de Caton et de 
Fabius !” 

Of the operations of the allied 
arms, our space only affords such a 
sketch as may give some general 
idea of the extent and value of the 
French aid. Washington had at first 
proposed, on the arrival of Rocham- 
beau, to attempt the repossession of 
New York City, and to crush there 
the main body of the British army. 
But the failure to arrive of the naval 
forces expected from Brest and the 
West Indies disconcerted the plan; 
and events were preparing another 
theatre for the final catastrophe. 
The British post and army in Virgi- 
nia became the objective point of 
the allied arms. The long-expected 
French fleet was at last assured ; it 
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was to make its appearance in the 
Chesapeake ; and Washington pre- 
pared to move his army from the 
banks of the Hudson to the distant 
scene of co-operation. From a tem- 
porary observatory on the heights 
near Newburg, the anxious com- 
mander watched his army crossing 
the blue stream ; and as he mounted 
his horse, to put himself at the head 
of a march that was to toil over many 
hundreds of miles to find a last and 
effulgent field, far away in Virginia, 
he wrung the hand of a French officer 
who stood in the group around him, 
as expressing the new hope that had 
dawned in his face, and repledging 
the alliance that was to win its reali- 
zation. And now ensued a combina- 
tion of circumstances, in each ‘one of 
which the French arms determined 
a crisis, and displayed a dramatic 
spectacle. 

Lafayette, “the boy” in Cornwal- 
lis’s estimation, “the tutelary genius 
of American independence,” as he 


has been designated by a Virginian 
historian and statesman (William C. 
Rives), was sent forward to Virginia, 
to hold in check there the haughty 


enemy. Washington had given to 
this young Frenchman supreme com- 
mand of the operations in Virginia. 
He justified a trust which the pride 
of the state might possibly resent, in 
his own estimate of the qualities of 
the noble foreigner. In a private 
letter to a Congressman of Virginia 
(Jones) he wrote: “The Marquis 
possesses uncommon military talents ; 
is of a quick and sound judgment ; 
persevering and enterprising without 
rashness ; and, besides these, he is of 
a very conciliating temper, and per- 
fectly sober—which are qualities that 
rarely combine in the same person. 
And were I to add that some men 
will gain as much experience in the 
course of three or four years as some 
others will in ten or a dozen, you 


cannot deny the fact, and attack me 
upon that ground.” Lafayette was 
elevated over the heads of both Gen- 
eral Wayne and the Baron de Steuben. 

When the Frenchman came to the 
defence of Virginia, she was well- 
nigh conquered. She was open in 
every direction to the enterprise of 
the invader. Her public men were 
recreant, and under the suspicion of 
cowardice. One of her most faithful 
censors has recorded the delinquency 
of the times. In a letter dated the 
6th November, 178c, Judge Pendle- 
ton wrote: “ We had no House of 
Delegates on Saturday last, which, 
with our empty treasury, are circum- 
stances unfavorable at this juncture. 
Mr. Henry has resigned his seat in 
Congress; and I hear Mr. Jones 
intends it. 
nor intends to resign. 
cowardly to 
tling time.’ 


It is also said the gover- 
It is a little 
quit our posts in a bus- 
The city of Richmond, 
for which was to be reserved in his- 
tory stains beyond any other Ameri- 
can city, was ready to submit tamely 
to another occupation. ‘The fact is, 
painful as the confession may be to 
the Virginian of to-day—offending the 
pride of a state that has almost invi- 
diously claimed her part in the Re- 
volution—Virginia had grown reluc- 
tant in the war, and disposed to have 
recourse to unworthy expedients. 
She had been prominent in Congress 
to recommend the surrender of the 
navigation of the Mississippi in order 
to buy the alliance of Spain. She 
had twice proposed a. dictatorship ; 
and now, when Cornwallis was ad- 
vancing, and Mr. Jefferson was resign- 
ing the governorship, and suspicion, 
as we have seen, had fallen on other 
leaders in the “ bustling times,’ no 
less a person than Richard Henry 
Lee, then in retirement at Westmore- 
land, was willing to surrender the 
liberties of Virginia to a dictator 
as the only resource of safety! Now, 


’ 
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the state had nothing between her 
and the public enemy than the twelve 
hundred bayonets of Lafayette. The 
address and skill of the young French- 
man saved the Old Dominion from 
a subjection that would, otherwise, 
have been complete, as far as the 
swift arms of Cornwallis could have 
overrun the state. 

Lafayette had retired to the Rapi- 
dan as the imposing and triumphant 
army of Cornwallis advanced on 
Richmond. Here, joined by the 
Pennsylvania troops under General 
Wayne and a body of riflemen from 
the western part of Virginia, he was 
able to retrace his steps, and to press 
Cornwallis’s retreat towards the Ches- 
apeake. Extricating himself from an 
unequal engagement at Jamestown, 
he moved up the river, and reposed 
at Malvern Hill—since celebrated as 
a refuge in a greater contest of arms. 
Subsequently, at Williamsburg, he 
was joined by the allied forces under 
Washington and Rochambeau—and 
then commenced the combination 
that was to compass Cornwallis, and 
to constitute the last splendid scene 
of the war. 

It was a broad scene. On the 30th 
of August, 1781, twenty-eight line- 
of-battle ships, bearing the flag of 
France, rode on the beautiful expanse 
of the Chesapeake. They had come 
from the West Indies. Eight other 
ships suddenly appeared from the 
opposite point of the compass: the 
French squadron from Rhode Island, 
which had entered the Chesapeake, 
in spite of the efforts of the English 
admirals to intercept it. The Ville 
de Faris, the flag-ship of the French 
admiral, had held in council the great 
actors of the drama—Washington, 
Rochambeau, and the Count de 
Grasse ; and it only remained to draw 
the lines, by sea and land, around 
the despairing enemy. ‘The splendid 
fleet of France was the barrier be- 
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tween Cornwallis and the succors 
that Sir Henry Clinton had promised 
from New York. It was the element 
of victory—the apparition of a new 
hope risen from the seas. On the 
other wing of the scene floated the 
flags of Washington and Rocham- 
beau. On the land were the splen- 
did armies of France side by side 
with the militia of the young republic, 
and almost as numerous as the sol- 
diers, a vast concourse of country 
people, watching the sublime wonders 
of a bombardment that laced the 
night skies, and enchanted by the 
music of the French timbrel, an in- 
strument then unknown in America 
Three French commands, those of 
the Count Rochambeau, the Marquis 
de Lafayette, and the Marquis de 
Saint-Simon, stood on the field of 
Yorktown. 

In this circle, made possible only 
by the links of the French aid, went 
down the flag of Cornwallis and the 
hopes of England. It was a memor- 
able scene, and one which brought 
into strong relief the assistance of our 
ally. In a letter to General Wash- 
ington from Mr. Jefferson, who had 
just retired from the gubernatorial 
chair of Virginia, the distinguished 
patriot, after offering his congratula- 
tions, justly wrote: “If in the minds 
of any, the motives of gratitude to 
our good allies were not sufficiently 
apparent, the part they have borne 
in this action must amply evince 
them.” Atthe height of its emotions 
of joy and gratitude, Congress pro- 
mised a monument for the scene. It 
was resolved that it would “ cause to 
be erected. at York, in Virginia, a 
marble column, adorned with em- 
blems of the alliance between the 
United States and his Most Christian 
Majesty, and inscribed with a suc- 
cinct narrative.” The pledge to this 
day remains unfulfilled ; and no monu- 
ment testifies our early and imperish- 
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able obligations to France, except 
such as may yet exist in the hearts 
of our people. 

Here, with the illumination of York- 
town, we would willingly conclude 
the history of the Franco-American 
alliance. But there is a sequel not 
to be omitted—a painful story that 
belongs yet to the justice of history. 

In the negotiations for peace that 
followed Yorktown, the American 
Congress, new and timorous in diplo- 
macy, betook itself to a refuge, the 
shallowness of which is especially 
conspicuous in diplomacy—that of 
supposing wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors. It constituted no less 
than five commissioners to treat at 
Paris. ‘The selections were ill; and 
in some instances the worst that 
could have been made. Of the five, 
Mr. Jefferson did not attend. Mr. 
Adams was personally distasteful to 
the French government. How far 
Mr. Henry Laurens might be sus- 
pected of undue deference to England 
might have been judged from his 
famous Tower letter, the cringing 
humiliations of which had opened 
the doors of his prison ; and it is said 
that when this letter was divulged to 
Congress it would have recalled his 
commission, had there not been 
doubts of the authenticity of the docu- 
ment, so extraordinary was its tone. 
But it is justice to add that the sub- 
sequent conduct of Mr. Laurens re- 
pelled the charge of partiality for 
England; however, the French Gov- 
ernment may have had reason to be 
displeased at his antecedents. Mr. 
Jay was of a suspicious temper, an 
intrigant rather than a diplomatist ; 
illustrating precisely that lowest notion 
of diplomacy, that it is essentially a 
game of deceptions—a part that can 
be performed only with a false face. 
Happily, the world has outlived this 
degrading idea of a really august of- 
fice, and has come to question why 
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deception should be considered more 
necessary in diplomacy than in any 
other branch of public service. In- 
deed, there is room in diplomacy for 
the exercise of the highest abilities, 
an arena for the busiest and most 
exacting competitions of intellectual 
skill, without calling into requisition 
the weapons of chicanery and fraud. 
There is no political service that more 
strongly than the office of the diplo- 
matist tests that sum of powers which 
the world calls character: the clear, 
strong purpose, with its quick and 
happy selection of opportunities, the 
instinct, the tact, and the decisive- 
ness which hold the secret of what is 
greatness in history, rather than any 
amount of learned accomplishments 
or any training of the intellectual 
closet. The diplomatist must be 
quick, yet strong and unremitting ; he 
must have unbounded confidence in 
himself, without the weakness of 
vanity; he must be patient, yet not 
dilatory; thoroughly imbued with 
the true spirit of the French proverb, 
that “he who learns to wait is mas- 
ter of his fortune.” He must have 
the faculty of putting things in the 
strongest possible light—that best 
and rarest of rhetorical talents, the 
power of statement. He must have 
a nice sense of opportunities; the 
delicate touch with the iron will; he 
must practise what Byron numbered 
among the cardinal virtues, “ tact ”; 
of all men he must wear that excel- 
lent motto, swaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. Here, surely, is a theatre for 
many virtues and abilities, without 
calling to aid the mask and sinister 
weapons of professional deceit. The 
greatest diplomatist of modern times, 
the unequalled Bismarck, is said to 
be remarkable for the bluntness and 
directness that have overcome by the 
very surprises of openness the chica- 
nery of his opponents. The robust- 
ness of his dealings with the finesse 
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of the old traditional school of Euro- 
pean diplomacy reminds one of the 
duel in “ Peter Simple.” <A sturdy 
Englishman engages a master of fence, 
and while the latter practises the 
most scientific attitude and has his 
rapier poised according to the figures 
of the science, he is infinitely sur- 
prised to have it seized in mid-air by 
the naked hand of his antagonist, 
and himself run through the body. 
Not secundum artum, but a most effi- 
cient way of concluding the combat. 
Of the open and best school of dip- 
lomacy, Franklin at the French court 
was a fair representative, the very 
opposite of Jay. The philosopher 
of Pennsylvania has never been justly 
measured as a diplomatist ; he had 
been successful beyond all other 
American envoys; he was now the 
Bismarck of the diplomatic collection 
at Paris, although he unhappily gave 
way to the leadership of Jay. 

In the negotiations for peace that 
ensued, Mr. Jay, leading more or 
less willingly the other commission- 
ers, was soon over head and ears in 
an intrigue with the English ministry ; 
acting on that lowest supposition of 
tyroism in diplomacy—that the other 
party must necessarily design a fraud, 
and that a counter-fraud must be pre- 
pared to meet it. Congress had in- 
structed that there should be made 
“the most candid and confidential 
communications upon all subjects to 
the ministers of our generous ally, 
the King of France”; and it took 
occasion to give a remarkable ex- 
pression of gratitude to France, its 
resolutions declaring “ how much we 
rely on his majesty’s influence for 
effectual support in everything that 
may be necessary to the present se- 
curity or future prosperity of the 
United States of America.” Mr. 
Jay, who had taken the lead in the 
negotiations, willingly followed by 
Adams, “ dragging in Franklin,” and 
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resisted to some extent by Laurens 
proceeded deliberately to violate 
these instructions. He had con- 
ceived the suspicion that France 
was secretly hostile to an early ac- 
knowledgment of the independence 
of America, and wished to postpone 
it until she had extorted objects of 
her own from the dependence of 
her ally. It is now known that 
this suspicion was wholly imaginary. 
But Mr. Jay and his colleagues act- 
ed upon it, and were twisted around 
the fingers of the English ministry 
to the extent of treating with them, 
without giving the French govern- 
ment knowledge of the steps and 
progress of the negotiation, thus 
contributing to the adroit purpose 
of England to sow distrust in the al- 
liance that had humbled her. While 
the American commissioners were 
professing to the French minister 
that negotiations were yet at a dis- 
tance, they had actually signed the 
provisional articles of a treaty of 
peace with the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. Worse than this, they had 
agreed to a secret article, which stip- 
ulated a more favorable northern 
boundary for Florida, in the event 
of its conquest by the arms of Great 
Britain, than if it should remain in 
the possession of Spain at the termi- 
nation of the war. Spain was at 
that time an ally of France; and so 
it may be imagined how the latter 
would be embarrassed by this secret 
article, and how England might med- 
itate in it an advantage in disturbing 
the understanding of France and 
America. 

Mr. Jay, unconscious that he had 
been made a catspaw of British di- 
plomacy, felicitated himself that he 
had made an excellent bargain and 
done an acute thing; possessed as 
he was with that fatuity of all de- 
ceivers, that omits to calculate the 
time when the deception must ne- 
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cessarily become known. When the 
game that had been played upon its 
ally became known to Congress, it 
plunged that body into the most 
painful embarrassment. Mr. Madi- 
son, in his diary of the proceedings 
of Congress, thus records its im- 
pressions: “The separate and secret 
manner in which our ministers had 
proceeded with respect to France, 
and the confidential manner with 
respect to the British ministers, af- 
fected different members of Con- 
gress differently. Many of the most 
judicious members thought they had 
all been in some measure ensnared 
by the dexterity of the British minis- 
ter, and particularly disapproved of 
the conduct of Mr. Jay in submit- 
ting to the enemy his jealousy of the 
French, without even the knowledge 
of Dr. Franklin, and of the unguard- 
ed manner in which he, Mr. Adams, 
and Dr. Franklin had given, in writ- 
ing, sentiments unfriendly to our ally, 
and serving as weapons for the ia- 
sidious policy of the enemy. ‘The 
separate article was most offensive, 
being considered as obtained by 
Great Britain, not for the sake of 
the territory ceded to her, but as a 
means of disuniting the United States 
and France, as inconsistent with the 
spirit of the alliance, and as a dis- 
honorable departure from the can- 
dor, rectitude, and plain dealing pro- 
fessed by Congress.” 

Congress did not extricate itself 
from the dilemma; it could not do 
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it. Suppression of what had been 
done could not be continued; still 
less was it possible to make explana- 
tions to France; the only thing to 
do was to say nothing, and to let 
the painful exposure work itself out. 
The King of France had acted with 
an openness and an attention to his 
allies, the contrasts of which made 
the exposure one of great bitterness 
and shame, The Count de Vergennes 
had assured the American commis- 
sioners: “The king has been re- 
solved that all his allies should be 
satisfied, being determined to con- 
tinue the war, whatever advantages 
may be offered to him, if England 
is disposed to wrong any of them.” 
Now, when the articles were brought 
into council to be signed, the French 
monarch could not be other than 
surprised and indignant. He put 
royal restraint upon his speech; but 
he could not forbear saying, with a 
bluntness that must have bruised 
American pride, and staggered the 
self-felicitations of Mr. Jay, that “he 
did not think he had such allies to 
deal with.” 

The court of France sustained the 
insult with dignity, and yet with evi- 
dence of a deep sense of wrong. 
When inquiry was made whether ex- 
postulations would be made to the 
American Congress, the reply of M. 
Marbois was heroic: “A great na- 
tion,” he answered, “does not com- 
plain; but it feels and remem- 
bers.” 
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In order to understand the events 
which have lately taken place in 
Geneva, and those that are preparing 
there, it is necessary to cast a gene- 
ral glance over the past and present 
state of the Catholic religion in that 
little commonwealth. 

Most people know what Geneva 
was prior to the French Revolution : 
an independent state, separate from 
the Swiss Cantons, reduced by Cal- 
vinism to an aristocratic theocracy, 
and shorn of those ancient democra- 
tic franchises which it had enjoyed 
before breaking away from Rome. 
The dominant principle in its cus- 
toms and legislation was fear and 


hatred of the proscribed worship. 
A minute and jealous care was taken 
to repress the expansion of Catholl- 


cism—one exhibition of which was 
seen in the strict closing of the city 
gates on the grand festivals of the 
church, and the fine of ten crowns 
imposed on those who held inter- 
course with the Bishop of Annecy 
on the occasion of his pastoral visits. 
Under these circumstances, only a 
small number of Catholics clung 
with heroic constancy to the ancient 
faith, and secretly practised their re 
ligious duties in the recesses of their 
houses. There were in 1759 but 
two hundred and twenty-seven Ca- 
tholics in Geneva—and in this num- 
ber even Voltaire and his hangers-on 
were included. 

It was the French Revolution that 
forced open the gates, up to that 
period so carefully closed, of this 
Protestant Rome. Geneva became 
under the Empire a French de- 
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partment, and the Catholic religion 
in the persons of the imperial func- 
tionaries was officially recognized. 
Permission to erect a church was 
granted ; but this first move toward 
a less hostile attitude was not taken 
without the bitterest opposition from 
the old Protestant party. In the re- 
modelling of Europe, after Napoleon's 
downfall, it was found desirable to 
provide against the absorption of 
Geneva by uniting it to the Swiss 
Confederation ; but in order to over- 
come the difficulties of geographical 
position, and make such an acquisi- 
tion of territory acceptable to Berne, 
it became necessary to join to Gene- 
va certain strips of land from the 
Catholic districts of Gex and Savoy. 
The Genevans, who looked with 
dread upon this annexation, strove 
to assure in any case their own su- 
premacy, but the Catholics found 
defenders in diplomatic circles, and 
their cause was protected by the se- 
veral treaties of Paris, Vienna, and 
Turin (1814-1816). In virtue of 
these, all civil and political rights 
were guaranteed to the new citizens, 
the Catholic religion was recognized, 
its exercise in Geneva permitted, re- 
ligious freedom solemnly pledged to 
the annexed populations, and the 
expenses of their public worship as- 
sumed by the state. 

At this period the Catholics were 
not over a third of the whole can- 
ton; but they rapidly increased, less, 
indeed, through conversions than by 
immigration. In 1834, there were 
25,000 Protestants and 18,000 Ca- 
tholics. What was the attitude of 
the Genevan government then? Pow- 
er was still in the hands of the old 
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Protestant aristocracy—the strongest 
and only organized party, and a 
singular admixture of good qualities 
and defects. The patrician of Gene- 
va was, indeed, a strange and now 
fast-disappearing type. Living in 
his old town surrounded by ram- 
parts, and in his old society even 
more stringently closed, clad in som- 
bre colors, speaking little anc laugh- 
ing less, vain, stiff in his manners, 
with a stony cast of countenance, 
he was devoid of generous sympathy 
and largeness of heart, without, how- 
ever, being altogether incapable of a 
certain pecuniary liberality; benign 
to his clients, implacable to rivals, 
marking out in everything a conven- 
tional line, and merciless to the one 
who should cross it; a man of letters, 
but an enemy to literary liberty, the 
friend of order, respecting traditions, 
an ardent patriot, but of a narrow 
and exclusive patriotism, he was at- 
tached more to his caste and party 


than to his country. Often sincerely 


pious, this Genevan gentleman of 
the old school was sometimes a hy- 
pocrite and Pharisee; a formalist 
himself, he was quick to cast the first 
stone at the transgressors of the law. 
But what was strongest in this class 
of men was the Protestant sentiment 


in its most odious and intolerant 
shape. Having seen with displeasure 
the annexation of the Catholic dis- 
tricts, and agreed very unwillingly to 
the religious liberty insured by treaty, 
this party found it hard to extinguish 
its traditional spirit of bigotry. Eve- 
ry movement of vitality on the part 
of Catholics excited distrust, and 
looked like a revolt ; and proceeding 
to open acts, it struck successively at 
the liberty of instruction, the freedom 
of the pulpit, and the right of endow- 
ment. The attempt to enforce civil 
marriage failed only when Sardinia 
threatened to intervene. Catholics 
were eyed with disfavor, and of the 
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thousand servants of the government, 
only fifty-nine belonged to their 
creed. Finally, if Protestants were 
obliged to endure the official exis- 
tence of the Roman Church, it seem- 
ed to them quite proper to try and 
make it a state affair. They obtain- 
ed from the Pope in 1819 the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over Geneva from 
the Archbishop of Chambéry to the 
Bishop of Lausanne—their secret 
object being to subject the Catholic 
clergy to the direct influence of gov- 
ernment, through the dependence on 
the state to which the bishops of 
Switzerland had long been accustom- 
ed, and in particular by using the 
conciliatory and somewhat weak cha- 
racter of Monseigneur de Lausanne. 

In fact, an agreement was drawn 
up with the bishop, by which the 
civil power was permitted to inter- 
fere in the nomination of pastors, ex- 
act from them an oath, publish 
and circulate episcopal charges. Soon 
after, a law made the A/acet obligato- 
ry for all documents emanating from 
the diocesan or papal authorities. .A 
few official honors and some pecu- 
niary advantages were the only com- 
pensation made to Catholics for the 
prejudice done their liberty. These, 
however, struggled perseveringly 
against all exertions to enthrall them, 
and continued in spite of every diffi- 
culty to increase and gain strength. 
This success they owed chiefly to their 
courageous pastor, the Abbé Vuarin, 
“an admirable man for a conflict,” 


>. . . . 
as his friend Lamennais used to say 


of him: one whose indefatigable in- 
dustry, fearlessness, and devotion to 
duty made every sacrifice light. He 
travelled Europe in the interests of 
his flock, and Turin, Berne, Paris, 
Munich, Rome, heard him defend 
their cause. He had friends in all 
places, and corresponded with popes, 
kings, and the great men of his day ; 
and, during the continual hostili- 
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ties which he carried on against Pro- 
testants, wrote some severe things, 
for the most part anonymously, but 
other times under his own name, 
wherein the only subject of regret 
is too great fieriness and irony. He 
used to watch the ballot-boxes while 
reciting his breviary, which drew from 
M. de Maistre the remark, “ When I 
see his way of working, it recalls the 
success Of the apostles.” M. Vuarin 
had said, “A priest who is nam- 
ed pastor at Geneva should go, 
should remain, and should end 
there” ; and, true to his own word, he 
died there, parish priest, in 1843, 
having been appointed under the Em- 
pire. Before his time, it was only 
now and then that a cassock ventur- 
ed to appear in Geneva: at his fune- 
ral, two bishops, two hundred priests, 
and thousands of Catholic laymen 
defiled through the streets of the old 
Protestant city. 

It turned out, however, that Ca- 
tholic progress only irritated the in- 
tolerant spirit of opposition, and at 
the centennial jubilee of the Refor- 
mation, in 1835, the inflamed pas- 
sions of the muititude broke out in 
insults and deeds of violence against 
the faith of the minority. The Pro- 
testant Union, a sort of secret socie- 
ty, was formed to sustain and encour- 
exclusivism and anti-Catholic 
feelings ; and when a collective ad- 
dress, signed by the clergy of Geneva, 
denounced the movement to the bi- 
shop, the council of state, in retalia- 
tion, refused to admit the nomination 
of any priest who shoitld not have 
expressed regret for appending his 
name to the paper. At M. Vuarin’s 
death, Geneva was for several years 
deprived of the ministrations of his 
successor, M. Marilley, who had 
been arrested by the public officers 
and conducted to the frontier. Such, 
in 1846, was the position of the 
church : misunderstood in her spirit, 
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the full measure of her rights with- 
held, strong only in the energy of 
her defenders. Then a political 
change took place, which considera- 
bly modified the situation. 

In the plain on the other side of 
the Rhone, facing the steep hill where- 
on are the dwellings of the Ge- 
nevan aristocracy, along which ‘are 
drawn out the narrow streets. of the 
old town, and on the summit of which 
rise the city hall and St. Peter’s 
church—that Acropolis of Calvinism 

extends the democratic and labor- 
ing suburb of Saint Gervais. Here 
for several years a work had been 
going on whose gravity the ruling 
class of Geneva did not comprehend. 
A radical and demagogical party, in- 
timately connected with the revolu- 
tionists of other countries, was being 
organized. Its newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and the affair of “ Young Italy ” 
in 1836 revealed its boldness and 
vigorous action. On the occasion 
of the Sonderbund disturbances in 
1846, the radicals got excited, the 
Faubourg St. Gervais rose in tumult, 
and after a sanguinary struggle the 
conservatives were put down, the 
old town was occupied by the victo- 
rious workmen, and the power of the 
state passed into the hands of the 
leaders of the insurrection — M 
Fazy and his friends. The extinc- 
tion of the ancient oligarchy was 
known to be their object. Catholics 
had kept aloof from this conflict, feel- 
ing little sympathy with the revo- 
lutionary passions of the radicals, 
whose pretext, moreover, for rising 
had been the aid extended by the 
Genevan government to their co-re- 
ligionists of the Sonderbund. But 
when once in power, the new party, 
more astute than its predecessor, un- 
derstood the importance of the Ca- 
tholic element when it came to a 
question of votes. 

M. Fazy, although ultra in politics, 
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had no religious prejudices, and, 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, all 
he cared for was to bring about the 
ruin of the Calvinist aristocracy. In 
so much (as the Bishop of Lausanne 
observed in 1849), he was acting to 
the advantage of Catholics. After 
the radicals had destroyed the ram- 
parts of the old town, Geneva began 
rapidly to change appearance: en- 
tirely new quarters were soon laid 
out, strangers came in large numbers, 
and the Catholic population visibly 
increased with the immigration. In 
1850, the canton counted 34,212 Pro- 
testants and 29,764 Catholics; ten 
years later, the figures stood 42,099 
of the latter to 40,069 of the 
former. 

The radicals had the good sense 
also to respect the liberty of Catho- 
lics; they gave them ground to build 
another church on, and in the cen- 
tral part of the new districts, hard 
by the railway-station, a Gothic edi- 
fice, which people used to call the 
cathedral-citadel—the temple of lib- 
erty—was erected. Thus little by 
little the two classes were drawn to- 
gether, despite so many profound 
differences. The conservatives them- 
selves contributed to this, for the con- 
cessions to Catholics were their chief 
point of opposition; and in the next 
electoral campaign they took for 
rallying-cry, “ Fazy sold to the pa- 
pists.” Thereupon it became a ne- 
cessity, if Catholics would keep their 
rights, to vote with the radicals; they 
did so in 1855, and the conservatives 
were utterly defeated. Things re- 
mained in this state until 1860, the 
government continuing to respect 
Catholic liberty ; the bishop also was 
allowed to return to Geneva, and 
Fazy ably defended him against the 
narrow prejudices of a few friends. 
When the church of Our Lady was 
finished, the consecration sermon was 
preached by the eloquent mouth of 
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the man who to-day exercises over 
the faithful of Geneva, although with 
different qualities, the influence that 
M. Vuarin once had. This was the 
Abbé Mermillod. Untrammelled by 
attachments either to person or par- 
ty, clever, firm, yet pacific, uniting to 
the authority of -virtue all the charms 
of talent and character, his liberal 
ideas no one could gainsay, and his 
devotion to the church the Holy Fa- 
ther has on more than one occasion 
publicly recognized. Nevertheless, 
if the rule of the radicals was in 
some respects profitable to Catholics, 
it was baneful to them on more than 
one account. The sources of moral 
and intellectual corruption were mui- 
tiplied in the canton; freemasonry 
received the same concessions as re- 
ligion; the professorships in the aca- 
demy were bestowed upon the ene- 
mies of every form of Christianity; 
and all the while an active prosely- 
tism was spreading immoral senti- 
ments and infidelity among the peo- 
ple. In this state of affairs, the op- 
position daily waxed stronger, and 
after fifteen years of administration, 
the radicals were defeated (1861) by 
the conservatives, rejuvenated and 
transformed into an independent 
party. 


Il. 


The party that now came in was 
no longer the same old purely aristo- 
cratic one of former times; it had 
allies among the democrats. A po- 
pular societyfknown as The String, 
established in the very centre of the 
working Quartier de Saint Gervais, 
furnished it with brawny arms and 
clubs to repel at the polls the vio- 
lence which the radicals had initiat- 
ed. From 1861 to 1864, the indepen- 
dents gained ground rapidly, and the 
bloody riots that disturbed Geneva 
in the last-nanaed year only served 
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to assure’their success. It may be 
asked, What did the Catholics do 
during this political change? They 
could not aspire to rule: they were 
forced to choose. between the Protes- 
tant haters of their faith and the ra- 
dical indifferentists who treated all 
religions alike—one might say with 
equal contempt—but which had at 
least the merit of respecting liberty 
of conscience. A handful of Catho- 
lics, disgusted with the subversive 
doctrines of the radicals, sought alli- 
ance with the independents ; but the 
mass remained liege to their first pro- 
tectors. Some of the leaders, too, 
of that party belonged to Catholic 
families, and were, nominally, Catho- 
lics themselves ; whereas all the chief 
men of the independents were Pro- 
testants. 

At this period, a great event in 
the Catholic life of Geneva took 
place. Pius IX. in 1864 raised the 


Abbé Mermillod to the episcopal 


dignity; only by a prudent reserve 
he did not immediately confer upon 
him the title of bishop of that city, 
but of Hebron zz partibus infidelium. 
In order not to encounter too many 
obstacles at the outset, the authori- 
ties of the canton were not official- 
ly notified of the fact, which was 
brought to their knowledge indirect- 
ly. The independents affected to 
ignore the new arrangement, and 
consider Mgr. Mermillod as only the 
vicar-general of Bishop Marrillez. 
Whenever he spoke as a prelate, they 
showed themselves surprised and an- 
gry. The radicals, on their part, saw 
the establishment of an episcopal 
see with the same unconcern as they 
had witnessed the erection of the 
cathedral. And yet a few were pro- 
voked; they were principally leaders 
from the Catholic ranks, who fore- 
saw the blow their influence would 
receive from such a quarter. On the 
other hand, Mgr. Mermillod’s Euro- 
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pean reputation flattered the self-love 
of the Genevans, thus lessening poli- 
tical and religious repugnances; while 
his amenity, conciliatory spirit, the 
irresistible seduction of his ways, his 
political prudence, which caused him 
to avoid the entanglements of party 
strife, helped to surmount many ob- 
stacles. 

A question of great importance to 
Catholics soon came up. In 181s, 
when parts of Savoy and the Pays- 
de - Gex were annexed, although 
the religious liberty of the new-com- 
ers had been diplomatically secured, 
Geneva reserved to her own sons, 
under the modest designation 
“rights of property, burghership, 
and district residence,” the enjoyment 
of considerable wealth coming from 
old foundations, and destined par- 
ticularly for hospitals and other char- 
itable institutions. The new-comers 
had no share in the distribution of 
these funds: hence arose the distinc- 
tion in the community of e/der and 
younger brothers. About the year 
1866, a motion was put forward to 
abolish this privilege of the ancient 
citizens, and to induce the new ones 
to renounce the treaty stipulations in 
their favor and come under the com- 
mon law. The project fell through 
at the time, but was finally adopted 
in 1868. The Catholics took a lib- 
eral and generous stand. They 
might regret the international engage- 
ments to respect their religious liber- 
ty ; they could loudly complain that 
by a provision of the bill the inde- 
pendents endowed the Protestant 
Church with a part of this appro- 
priation, consequently securing it 
against loss in the event of a sepa- 
ration between church and state, 
whereas nothing was set apart to de- 
fray the expenses of Catholic wor- 
ship; nevertheless, the great majori- 
ty voted to let it pass. God grant 
that they may not have been deceiv- 
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ed! If they had been organized in- 
to a political party, they could and 
they should have had inserted some 
similar allowance in their favor. For 
all this, the Catholics, while they con- 
tinued to make rapid progress, as- 
sumed an attitude of moderation 
and straightforward liberality. Mgr. 
Mermillod openly declared, “ The 
Catholics have not the preponder- 
ance, or the means of obtaining it; 
they do not think of it, they can- 
not have it, they do not desire it. 
They have no privileges to petition 
for, but all more than ever must love 
our native Switzerland, which turns 
now her eyes upon us, and must 
cling to our institutions and to that 
liberty which they secure us.” The 
bishop’s adversaries could not find 
fault with him, and the Revue des Deux 
Mondes was obliged, however unwill- 
ingly and tardily, to acknowledge his 
liberal tone. And yet this attitude 
of Catholics and their progress only 
excited greater distrust and hatred. 


The society of The String raised in its 
manifestoes the phantom of ultra- 
montanism, the press insulted them, 
and they were threatened in their 
rights of association, of burial, of in- 
struction, and of preaching. It is 
principally at Carouge that they 


have had to suffer. This place is 
under the influence of certain so-call- 
ed Catholic radicals, who in truth 
are more anti-Catholic than the Pro- 
testants themselves. When these 
people attack the church, the inde- 


The Catholic Church in Geneva. 


pendents support them; sometimes, 
however, the latter have known how 
to maintain an at least apparent neu- 
trality. 

It is chiefly in view of the even- 
tual re-establishment of the bishop- 
ric of Geneva that anti-Catholic pre- 
judices are manifested. The Protes- 
tants understand that Hedron is only 
a first step, and they recoil at the 
idea of having at Geneva itself a Bi- 
shop of Geneva. Several times al- 
ready the question has been discuss- 
ed in the council of state, and the 
opponents of the church seek in Gal- 
lican and FYosephine traditions, in the 
text of treaties, everywhere, for rea- 
sons to deny to Catholics the right 
of having a bishop. Common sense, 
equity, treaties, all is against them, 
but prejudice prevails. The Catho- 
lics on their side are determined that 
they shall have their own bishop, 
and this to-day is the great dispute 
between them and the Protestants. 
Mgr. Mermillod acts in all these trou- 
bles more like an apostle than a po- 
litician. He is right. He believes 
in his mission; and, without being 
able exactly to point out the course 
which Providence will keep, he is 
convinced that the church will pros- 
per in Geneva. May his hope be 
realized! Atany rate, the Genevan 
Catholics are fortunate to have such 
a bishop. Toconclude, their present 
situation is a critical one. It is 
fraught with dangers and yet full of 
hope. 
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PATRON SAINTs. By Eliza Allen Starr. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1871. 


This is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and readable book. Lives of 
saints, especially of such as those 
who form its subject, ought, of 
course, always to be interesting to 
Catholics, and even to others; but, 
unfortunately, the abundance of 
facts which are often put in a small 
space, and the dry and sometimes 
unsystematic way in which they are 
presented, make them usually, per- 
haps, unattractive to any except 
those who wish to make what is 
called spiritual reading, and put 
them, if not entirely beyond the 
reach of children, at least much less 
useful to them than they might be 
made, and than they have been made 
inthe presentwork. The aim ofthe 
author has been to bring out the 
lives of the servants of God in their 
true light, as something more won- 
derful than any fairy tales or fictions, 
as, indeed, they are; to satisfy the 
natural desire of the young for the 
marvellous with what is not only 
wonderful but admirable, and to sup- 
ply the place of fiction—to some ex- 
tent, at least—with truth. And in 
order that they may answer this end, 
they are told in an attractive and 
conversational way, with occasional 
digressions and episodes, and the 
style is such that, instead of search- 
ing about for the most interesting of 
the lives to begin with, one begins 
at once wherever he may happen to 
open, and keeps on till it is more 
than time to leave off. For, though 
these sketches seem to have been 
intended principally for children and 
young people, there can be no one 
who will not be pleased with them 
or who is too far advanced and well 


informed to profit by them. There 
are twelve illustrations. The book 
is well printed and elegantly bound. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN; OR, THE HoME OF 
THE Lost CHILD. By Cecilia Mary 
Caddell. London: Burns, Oates & 
Co. 1871. For sale by The Catholic 
Publication Society, 9 Warren Street, 
New York. 


Details of the self-denying lives 
of those who devote themselves to 
works of charity, under the rules of 
a religious order, are always inter- 
esting to the earnest Catholic. In 
this attractive volume, we have a 
touching record of the devoted 
lives of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, woven with the story of 
one who came to them dead in sin, 
but was brought to life, faith, and 
peace, by the blessing of God on 
their unfailing efforts. There is no 
charity that calls more urgently in 
these times for the countenance and 
help of pious souls living in the world 
than this twofold task undertaken by 
these good sisters—the raising of fal- 
len women to lives of purity, and pro- 
viding a place of refuge from temp- 
tation for destitute young girls. 
All other efforts to reform aban- 
doned women seem to bring forth 
but little fruit, while the nuns of 
the “Good Shepherd,” both in this 
country and abroad, have been in- 
strumental in rescuing a vast num- 
ber from lives of infamy, and bring- 
ing them to true penance. This 
volume is interesting and instruc- 
tive, and cannot fail to impress the 
reader with its truthfulness. May 
our dear Lord, through its pages, 
excite in many souls asking for 
work in his vineyard, the desire to 
assist in bringing back these lost 
sheep to his fold! 
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THE CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED BY PAS- 
SAGES FROM THE HOLy SCRIPTURES. 
Compiled by the Rev. John B. Bag- 
shawe, Missionary Rector of St. Eliza- 
beth’s, Richmond, England. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe. 1871. 


“This compilation is intended,” 
says the author, in his preface, “to 
assist our children in acquiring a 
better knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” But it will also prove use- 
ful and suggestive to those who 
have to teach children, even should 
the latter not use it themselves. Its 
plan is very simple and good, the 
most appropriate passages of Scrip- 
ture being selected in illustration of 
the successive questions and answers 
of the catechism, and appended to 
them, the text being in one column 
and the illustrations in a parallel 
one. Such a plan is, of course, very 
difficult to carry out with perfect 
success, and the author does not 
claim to have always made abso- 
lutely the most appropriate selec- 
tion ; but one would be very foolish 
not to duly appreciate what is good 
where perfection is evidently next 
to impossible. An appendix is add- 
ed, with references to the principal 
texts quoted, which can be used in- 
dependently. 


THE Hoty EXERCISE OF THE PRESENCE 
or Gop. In three parts. Translated 
from the French of T. F. Vaubert, of 
the Society of Jesus. St. Louis: P. 
Fox, Publisher, No. 14 South Fifth 
Street. 1871. For sale by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society, 9 Warren Street, 
New York. 


This is a beautiful little book, and 
contains a great deal in a very small 
space. Its purpose is sufficiently ex- 
plained by its title: to make Chris- 
tians practically familiar with, and 
constantly attentive to, the presence 
of God, surely one of the greatest of 
all means of sanctification, and one 
specially necessary in this age and 
country, in which there is such a 
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tendency to distraction and useless 
occupation of mind. The transla- 
tion is good, and the type clear. 


A Brier HistoricAt SKETCH OF THE Ca- 
THOLIC CHURCH ON LonG ISLAND. By 
Patrick Mulrenan, Professor of Rheto- 
ric, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. New York: 
P, O’Shea. 1871. 


Truly this is a world of disappoint- 
ments. When this book, handsomely 
bound and printed in bold type on 
delicately tinted paper, was placed 
before us, and upon reading the nu- 
merous titles of honor which the 
author, with more frankness than 
modesty, had appended to his name, 
we hastily came to the conclusion 
that the Catholic Church on Long 
Island had at last found a worthy 
and erudite historian. Alas for the 
vanity of human hopes! Ere we 
had perused a dozen of its hundred 
and thirty pages, we discovered that 
the brilliant and costly setting, 
which we -fondly hoped contained a 
literary gem beyond price, enclosed 
nothing but a paltry imitation in 
paste. Our chagrin was the greater 
on account of the importance of 
the subject, affording, as it does, 
many salient points of interest that 
deserve to be perpetuated in some- 
thing like good language and in pro- 
per method; but candor compels us 
to say that this book seems more 
like a scrap-book, made up of slip- 
shod newspaper paragraphs unartis- 
tically retouched and strung toge- 
ther. And then the reckless scat- 
tering of polyglot adjectives, the 
continuous recurrence of the same 
words and forms of expression, the 
forgetfulness of facts within the 
knowledge of most of the school 
children of Brooklyn, and the inex- 
cusable ignoring of the simplest rules 
of grammar, which characterize this 
production, are, we venture to affirm, 
unparalleled in the history of modern 
book-making. The last chapter, 
however, surpasses all the others in 
verbosity. In thus coming before 
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the public as the historian of the 
Catholics of Long Island, the author 
seems to have forgotten that the art 
of book-writing can only be learned 
by years of patient study, and that 
the high-sounding phrases which 
would do well enough for a class of 
young students are altogether out of 
place in the pages of a book intended 
to be placed in the libraries of our 
most intelligent citizens. Literary 
vanity is generally a harmless and 
sometimes an amusing weakness, 
but, when gratified at the expense of 
serious subjects, it deserves neither 
encouragement nor the charity of 
our silence. 


Tue HisroricAL Reaper. By John J. 
Anderson, A.M, tvol.12mo, pp. 544. 


New York: Clark & Maynard. 1871. 


This work, compiled for the use of 
schools, has many merits and some 
grave defects. The task of culling 
from the best writers ,choice pas- 
sages descriptive of striking histori- 


calincidents is one that requires mueh 
judgment and experience for its pro- 
per performance ; while the difficulty 
of avoiding even the appearance of 
national prejudice or religioué bias 


is almost insurmountable. Most of 
us have our favorite authors, whose 
merits we are apt to exaggerate, and 
whose peculiar views we too often 
accept without much investigation. 
Professor Anderson is not free from 
this weakness, though, as a rule, his 
selections are made with discretion 
and fairness. Milton’s eulogy on 
Cromwell is one of the exceptions, 
for we hold it not good that our 
children should be taught to reve- 
rence the memory of that monstro- 
sity whose hands were so repeatedly 
imbrued in innocent blood. Froude’s 
“ Coronation of Anne Boleyn ”’ is an- 
other, for, as the readers of THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD well know, very little 
dependence can be placed on the 
historical veracity of that gentle- 
man. But the most serious mistake 
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of the compiler lies in the fact that 
only American, English, Scotch, and 
French history, with a few passages 
from ancient authors, is presented; 
Ireland, Spain, Germany, and other 
European countries being com- 
pletely ignored. Taking into ac- 
count the vast number of children 
of German and Irish descent in our 
public and private schools, who 
ought, we think, to be taught some- 
thing of the history of their ances- 
tors, we should expect that at least 
one-half of this book would be de- 
voted to extracts from the historians 
of these races, whose writings are 
now as accessible to compilers of 
history as those of any other nation- 
ality. Of Spain, the discoverer and 
first colonizer of the New World, we 
have not a word ; and Italy, the birth- 
place of Christopher Columbus and 
Amerigo Vespucci, the cradle of mo- 
dern art and poetry, is altogether 
overlooked. In this respect, there- 
fore, The Hestorical Reader is sadly 
deficient in universality and com- 
pleteness. The Vocabulary attached 
will be found useful, and the Biogra- 
phical Index would be more interest- 
ing if the writer had used his adjec- 
tives less generously, and more reli- 
able if he had not insisted on calling 
Burke a British statesman and Gold- 
smith an “ English” writer. 


A History OF THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. 
By M.F. Cusack. Boston: P. Donahoe. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1871. 8vo, pp. 512. 


This latest contribution to the 
historical literature of Ireland is in 
every respect worthy the genius and 
industry of the accomplished author 
of The Illustrated History of Ireland, 
and other works of an historical and 
biographical character. Hitherto 
the remote county of Kerry has 
been known to tourists and artists 
for the beautiful scenery of the Kil- 
larney Lakes, and to the general 
reader only as the home of the gréat 
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orator and politician O’Connell ; for 
the meagre and antiquated history 
of the county by Smith has long 
since passed into oblivion, and can 
scarcely be found in any of those 
receptacles for worn-out authors, 
called second-hand book stores. It 
remained for Miss Cusack (Sister 
Mary Francés Clare), who, of all 
contemporary Irish writers, seems 
most imbyed with a passionate de- 
sire to produce and reproduce inci- 
dents illustrative of the past glories 
and sufferings of her native country, 
to undertake the task of writing a 
history of this, in many respects, the 
most interesting of the thirty-two 
counties of Ireland, and it must be 
confessed that, considering the un- 
promising and limited nature of the 
subject, she has performed it with 
wonderful accuracy and _ success. 
The large and handsome volume 
before us, as a local history, may be 
considered a complete narrative of 
every event connected with Kerry, 
from the very earliest period of the 
traditional epoch down to the close 
of the seventeenth century, with 
occasional glances at the affairs of 
adjacent counties, when necessarily 
connected with those of her favorite 
locality. Several, and not the least 
attractive of the chapters to a scien- 
tific student, are devoted to the geo- 
logy, topography, and archzology of 
Kerry and other kindred topics, in 
tke preparation of which the author 
has been assisted by some of the 
best scholars in Ireland, whose 
readiness in thus contributing the 
result of long years of study and ex- 
perience not only does credit to 
their generosity and gallantry, but 
demonstrates that Miss Cusack’s pa- 
triotic and charitable efforts are fully 
appreciated by those who know her 
well and are best fitted to appreciate 
the value of her labors. The ap- 
pendix, which is very full, will be 
found particularly interesting to 
such of our readers as derive their 
descent from the ancient Kerry 
families, containing, as it does, a 
minuté and doubtless correct pedi- 
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grees of the O’Connors, O’Dono- 
ghues, O’Connells, O’Mahonys, 
McCarthys, and other septs whose 
names are indelibly associated with 
the history and topography of the 
county. 

The illustrations of local scenery 
are passable, we have seen better, 
but the letterpress is excellent, and 
the whole mechanical execution of 
the work is worthy of the subject, 
and very creditable to the taste and 
enterprise of the publishers. 


MANUAL OF GEOMETRICAL AND INFINI- 
TESIMAL ANALYSIS. By B. Sestini, 
S.J., author of Analytical Geometry, 
Elementary Geometry, and a Treatise 
on Algebra; Professor of Mathematics 
in Woodstock College. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 1871. 


“We leave it to the reader,” says 
Father Sestini in his preface, which, 
by the way, corresponds to the book 
in shortness, ‘“‘to judge whether, 
without detriment to lucidity, our 
efforts to combine comprehensive- 
ness with brevity and exactness 
have been successful.” It seems to 
us that they have. It is impossible 
to understand analytical geometry 
and the calculus, the principles of 
which are developed in this work, 
without patient thought and appli- 
cation of mind; diffuse explanations 
may be written, no doubt, which will 
enable an ordinary student to master 
the actual text of his lesson, but they 
will not be likely to set his mind to 
working on its own account; and 
the discovery of the meaning of a 
sentence which seems obscure, but 
is only so from the student’s want 
of mental exercise in these matters, 
is of more real service, and at the 
same time gives more pleasure, than 
the most copious elucidations. To 
use these is like taking a light into 
a dark place; it shows clearly what 
is immediately around, but does not 
allow the pupils of the eyes to ex- 
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pand. And without a similar de- 
velopment of the mathematical 
faculty, which is probably really 
more common than is generally sup- 
posed, needing only proper exercise 
to bring it out, the study of the 
science will be comparatively fruit- 
less, and a mere labor instead of a 
pleasure. 

It is, of course, possible to carry 
this principle too far, and make a 
book which will be incomprehensible 
without profuse oral explanations, 
which will equally prevent a profit- 
able exercise of the mind. The au- 
thor seems to have carried it just far 
enough. Noone to whom the study 
of the higher mathematics will be 
profitable at all can find a better 
work to set him upon the track and 
give him a grasp of the subject than 
F. Sestini’s manual. The expert 
also, as well as the student, will be 
pleased with the neatness of its exe- 
cution, both in the mathematical and 
in the ordinary sense. 


VERMONT HiIstorIcAL GAZETTEER. A 
Magazine embracing a Digest of the 
History of each Town, Civil, Educa- 
tional, Religious, Geological, and Lite- 
rary. Edited by Abby Maria Hemen- 
way, compiler of the Poets and Poetry 
of Vermont. Burlington. 1870. 


New England is the home of 
American local history, for, of the 
works devoted to the annals of 
cities, counties, and towns, there are 
more relating to New England than 
to all other parts of the United 
States ; and outside of New England 
limits the cultivation of local his- 
tory is, in many cases, due to natives 
of that division. 

Miss Hemenway has done good 
service by her gazetteer, which is 
really a general local history of the 
Green Mountain State. Known fa- 
vorably already, she has succeeded 
in obtaining the hearty co-operation 
of gentlemen and ladies in all parts 
of the state, and she thus gives the 
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history of each county in turn. The 
history of each church is given by 
some one connected with it, and 
full justice done to all. In some 
local histories, the prejudice of the 
author sometimes leads him to ig- 
nore all but his own church, or give 
only such notices as he cannot 
avoid. We have in our eye a His- 
tory of Elizabeth, New Fersey, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hatfield, in which 
other denominations than his own 
are very slightingly treated. There 
are three Catholic churches, a Ben- 
edictine convent, a House of Sisters 
of Charity, and an orphan asylum 
in the place, yet the reverend au- 
thor sums up their history in five 
lines, and quotes as his authority 
for their annals the City Directory. 

If any institution, church, or au- 
thor fails to receive due space in 
the Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 


it is not the fault of Miss Hemen- 
way, who has labored most indefa- 
tigably to extract their history, and 
given them wherein to lay it before 
the world, impartially allowing each 


to give their own version of affairs. 
Her work is, of course, not of equal 
merit ; but it contains many articles 
of far more than local interest and 
value. Her state owes her a debt 
of thanks; and in her plan and 
scheme of the work, as well as in 
her untiring industry, she sets an 
example that may well be imitated 
in other states. 


History OF FLORIDA, FROM ITs Dis- 
COVERY BY PONCE DE LEON, IN 1512, 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE FLORIDA WAR, 
IN 1842. By George R. Fairbanks. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1871. 


Mr. Fairbanks is not unknown as 
an author, and this little volume, 
handsomely issued by an eminent 
publishing-house, would seem to be 
a welcome addition, as furnishing, 
in a compendious form, the roman- 
tic annals of the oldest settled, 
though not the oldest, state in the 
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Union. We regret to say that we 
regret the appearance of the work. 
There is such abundance of mate- 
rial accessible to the ordinary stu- 
dent, even without entering upon 
the vast manuscript material which 
the late Buckingham Smith spent 
his life in delving, that exactness is 
of the utmost necessity. 

Mr. Fairbanks evidently quotes 
his Spanish authors at second-hand, 
and must be unfamiliar with the 
Spanish language. No one at all 
conversant with it would quote 
Cabeza de Vaca, as he repeatedly 
does, under the name of De Vaca. 
Cabeza de Vaca is the family name, 
meaning Head of Cow—an odd 
name, but*with its analogy in our 
Whitehead, Mulford (mule-ford), 
Armstrong, etc. To quote him as 
“Of Cow” is like citing one of the 
English names as Head, Ford, or 
Strong. Quoting Garcelasso as 
L’Inca also betrays ignorance. The 
Spanish article is El, while the ele- 
vation of Menendez Marques to 
the Marquis de Menendez is equal 
to Puss in Boots, who made mar- 
quises offhand. 

It is not surprising, then, to find 
the period from 1568 to 1722 em- 
braced in 34 pages, and in those 
only four references to Barcia, and 
these not all correct, though in the 
228 pages given by the Spanish his- 
torian of Florida to that period 
much interesting matter might have 
been found. 

Nor is his acquaintance with the 
works that have appeared in Eng- 
lish such as we should expect. 

The later portion of the history 
seems more within his grasp; but 
without entering into too great de- 
tail, we miss any reference to Far- 
mer’s account of the siege of Pen- 
sacola. 

Much of the space in the earlier 
portion is devoted to the French 
colony and its bloody extinction by 
Menendez, and to Gourgues’s attack. 
In this matter he does not treat the 
matter as Sparks did years ago, or 
Parkman recently. By all these 
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writers, moreover, some points are 
overlooked, The piratical charac- 
ter of the French cruisers, who, 
after the Reformation, made religion 
a cloak for their murders and pira- 
cy; the object in selecting Florida, 
which was to form a base for opera- 
tions against Spanish commerce; 
the long-settled determination of 
the Spanish crown to root out any 
colony planted in Florida, upon the 
most plausible pretext the occasion 
would give; the overt acts of pira- 
cy of the new French colony in 
Florida; and, finally, the critical 
position of both parties, neither of 
whom, in case of victory, would 
have dared to keep any of the ene- 
my as prisoners. 

He takes the De Gourgues account 
as the French give it, and, with 
them, multiplies forts at San Mateo; 
but we must confess that there are 
discrepancies in it which have al- 
ways excited our distrust, although 
the story is accepted generally by 
French Catholic writers. 


PiInK AND WHITE TyRANNY. A Society 
Novel. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Mrs. Stowe has given us in this 
volume, with her usual distinctness 
of purpose, a true picture, not over- 
drawn, of fashionable life as display- 
ed at our popular watering-places 
and in many of our fashionable 
homes. The author’s “views,” so 
pronounced on all subjects, are ge- 
nerally given with characteristic en- 
ergy and earnestness, if not always 
with discrimination. So graphic are 
her descriptions that the reader can 
see the places she describes, and has 
a clear insight into the hearts of her 
characters. 

It is well that one whose writ- 
ings are always so extensively read 
should show up the corrupt condi- 
tion of manners and morals that 
prevail in what is technically called 
“high life,” and in this book Mrs. 
Stowe has given an interesting and 
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lifelike picture of the everyday well- 
known scandals that are sapping 
the very foundation of our existence 
as a nation. 

It is hardly just, however, to put 
all the folly, all the extravagance, 
and all the sin of our demoralized 
belles and beauty to the credit of 
France ; poor France has enough of 
her own to bear. French morals, 
French manners, French novels, 
French literature, and even the 
French language are put down in 
this volume as the source of all in 
the morals of this country that is 
not pure and elevating. The root 
of the trouble lies nearer home, and 
spreads far back to the childhood of 
these vain men and women, when 
they were taught that to enjoy them- 
selves was the great end for which 
they were made. “Have a jolly 
time in life, honestly if you can, but 
have the jolly time any way,” is the 
chief lesson given to the children 
and young persons belonging to the 
world of to-day; and this peoples 
our places of public resort with the 
“fast” and the shameless. 

A poetic picture of New England 
life is Mrs. Stowe’s specialty, and 
refined, cultivated, quiet Springdale 
is refreshing after the flirtations and 
assignations of the watering-places. 

We find in these pages a just and 
charming tribute to the Irish char- 
acter as wife and mother; while the 
author’s views Of marriage are in 
accordance with the teachings of the 
Catholic Church, and it is no small 
merit in the book that it strongly 
advocates the doctrine, ‘one with 
one exclusively, and for ever.” 


Tue Lire AND REVELATIONS OF SAINT 
GERTRUDE. By the author of “St. 
Francis and the Franciscans,” etc. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. Boston: 
P. Donahoe. 1871. 


> 


This is another of the “ Kenmare 
series of books for spiritual reading.” 
It needs no other recommendation. 
The profit to be derived from a de- 
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vout reading of the revelations of 
this great saint is inestimable. They 
cannot fail to have a lasting influ- 
ence on the mind that opens itself 
to their teaching. If some may ob- 
ject that such a book as this is too 
medizeval for the nineteenth century, 
we answer that there are plenty of 
chosen souls who look back to the 
middle ages as the millennium of 


the Church, when earth was nearest 
heaven. 


Sr. PETER: HIS NAME AND HIS OFFICF. 
By Thomas W. Allies, M.A., Author of 
“The See of St. Peter the Rock of the 
Church,” and other Works. 1 vol. 12mo, 
pp- 299. London: R. Washbourne ; 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1871. 


This work, partly drawn from the 
Commentary on the Prerogatives of 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, of 
Passaglia, and partly ‘the composi- 
tion of the learned author, was 
first published in 1852, and elicited 
the highest encomiums from the 
most learned portion of the Chris- 
tian world. Its republication at this 
time, when so much is said, and so 
little is actually known, by persons 
not Catholics, of the apostolic suc- 
cession, and the divine power vested 
in the visible head of the church, is 
exceedingly well timed. The book, 
though small in compass, contains 
not only all the leading incidents of 
St. Peter’s life, but irrefutable proofs 
of his holy mission and supremacy 
in thechurch. Those who have any 
doubts of the primacy of the See of 
Rome, or who wish to satisfy them- 
selves as to the extent of the power 
delegated to our Holy Father, should 
give Mr. Allies’s book a careful and 
serious perusal.” 


GOLDEN WorpDs; OR, MAXIMS OF THE 
Cross. By F. H. Hamilton, M.A.. 1 
vol. pp. 78. London: Burns, Oates & 
Co.; New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 


This beautifully printed little hook 
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is, as the author candidly confesses, 
made up mainly from selections made 
from the writings of the cele- 
brated Thomas 4 Kempis. To say 
this is to pronounce the highest 
eulogy that can be expressed, for we 
believe there is no person who 
claims to be Christian, and who has 
read The Following of Christ, but 
admits that, of all the uninspired 
writers, its author is foremost in 
wisdom, piety, and practical illus- 
tration. Though in large,clear type, 
this work is so judiciously condens- 
ed that any person can carry it in 
his pocket, and thus have it at all 
times for reference and edification. 


THE Catholic Publication Society 
has just published new editions of 
Gahan’s History of the Catholic Church 
and Mylius’s History of England. Both 
works are continued down to the 
present time. The Society also pub- 
lishes a new and improved edition 
of Fleury’s Historical Catechism, re- 
vised, corrected, and edited by Rev. 
Henry Formby. This excellent work 
is intended as a class-book for 
schools, and, if ordered in quantities, 
the Society is prepared to furnish it 
at an extraordinarily low price. The 
Society has also in the hands of the 
binder Fr. Formby’s Pictorzal Bzble 
and Church History Stories. This 
work ought to be introduced into 
our schools. 


Mr. P. F. Cunningham, Philadel- 
phia, has in press Czweas, a story of 
the time of Nero, the burning of 
Rome by that tyrant, and the de- 


struction of Jerusalem. Mr. Dona- 
hoe, Boston, announces as in press 
a Compendium of Irish History, Ned 
Rusheen, and The Spouse of Christ— 
all by Sister Mary Francis Clare; 
also, The Monks of the West, by Mon- 
talembert ; a Life of Pius [X., and 
Ballads of Irish Chivatry, etc., by R. 
D. Joyce. Messrs. Kelly, Piet & 
‘Co., Baltimore, announce as in press 
Mary Benedicta and the Pearl of An- 
ttoch. Messrs. Murphy & Co., Balti- 
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more, have just completed their 
Church Registers,.comprising Bap- 
tism, Matrimony, Confirmation, In- 
terments, etc.—in all, three Latin 
Registers and four Church Records, 
uniformly bound and put up in neat 
boxes. 


A MIsTAKE CorrecTeD.—Mr. Robert 
A. Bakewell desires us to correct a state- 
ment which was made in our last number, 
in the article “‘ The Secular not Supreme,” 
respecting the views formerly expressed 
by that gentleman in Yhe Shepherd of the 
Valley, on the subject discussed in the 
aforesaid article. Mr. Bakewell has fre- 
quently contradicted a misquotation and 
misinterpretation of his language by secu- 
lar and sectarian papers, which has made 
him say that Catholics, if they ever be- 
came a large majority of the people of this 
country, would suppress religious liberty. 
What he really did say was that, in the 
event supposed, they would, in accord- 
ance with Catholic principles, restrain by 
law the teaching of those errors which are 
subversive of satural religion and morality. 
Mr. Bakewell states, also, that he has 
never retracted the views which he ex- 
pressed in his published writings on this 
subject, and says that they were impugn- 
ed by two only of the Catholic newspa- 
pers at the time. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From Grorce RovutitepGce & Sons, New York: 
The Coolie: His Rights and Wrongs. 1 vol. 
paper. 

From Loneomans, Green & Co., London: Igna- 
tius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stew- 
art Rose. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 548. 

From R. Wasnsourne, London: The Men and 
Women of the English Reformation, from 
the Days of Wolsey to the Death of Cran- 
mer. Papal and Anti-Papal Notables. By 
S. H. Burke, author of The Monastic Houses 
of England. Vol. I. 

From Burns, Oatrs & Co., London: The Life 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. By Father Genelli, 
of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the 
German of M. Charles Sainte-Foi, and ren- 
dered from the French by the Rev. Thomas 
Meyrick,S.J. 1 vol. :2mo, pp. 357.—Of Ado- 
ration in Spirit and Truth. Written in Four 
Books. By John Eusebius Neremberg, S.J., 
native of Madrid, and translated into Eng- 
lish by R. S.,S.J., in which is disclosed the 
pith and marrow ofa spiritual life of Christ’s 
imitation, and mystical theology ; extracted 
out of the Holy Fathers, and greatest mas- 
ters of spirit, Diadochus, Dorotheus, Clim- 
achus, Rusbrochius, Suso, Thaulerus, a 
Kempis, Gerson; and not a little both pious 
and effectual is superadded. With a pre- 
face by Rev. Peter Galloway, S.J. 1 vol. 
r2mo, pp. 438. 





